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ADDRESSES     AND     PAPERS 
OF    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

[From  his  first  annual  message  to   Congress, 
December  3, 1901.'] 

The  Congress  assembles  this  year  under  the  shadow  of  a 
great  calamity.  On  the  sixth  of  September,  President 
McKinley  was  shot  by  an  anarchist  while  attending  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  and  died  in  that 
city  on  the  fourteenth  of  that  month. 

Of  the  last  seven  elected  Presidents,  he  is  the  third  who 
has  been  murdered,  and  the  bare  recital  of  this  fact  is 
sufficient  to  justify  grave  alarm  among  all  loyal  American 
citizens.  Moreover,  the  circumstances  of  this,  the  third 
assassination  of  an  American  President,  have  a  peculiarly 
sinister  significance.  Both  President  Lincoln  and  Pres- 
ident Garfield  were  killed  by  assassins  of  types  unfortu- 
nately not  uncommon  in  history;  President  Lincoln  falling 
a  victim  to  the  terrible  passions  aroused  by  four  years  of 
civil  war,  and  President  Garfield  to  the  revengeful  vanity 
of  a  disappointed  office-seeker.  President  McKinley  was 
killed  by  an  utterly  depraved  criminal  belonging  to  that 
body  of  criminals  who  object  to  all  governments, 'good  and 
bad  alike,  who  are  against  any  form  of  popular  liberty  if 
it  is  guaranteed  by  even  the  most  just  and  liberal  laws, 
and  who  are  as  hostile  to  the  upright  exponent  of  a  free 
people's  sober  will  as  to  the  tyrannical  and  irresponsible 
despot. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  President 
McKinley's  death  he  was  the  most  widely  loved  man  in  all 
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the  United  States;  while  we  have  never  had  any  public 
man  of  his  position  who  has  been  so  wholly  free  from 
the  bitter  animosities  incident  to  public  life.  His  political 
opponents  were  the  first  to  bear  the  heartiest  and  most 
generous  tribute  to  the  broad  kindliness  of  nature,  the 
sweetness  and  gentleness  of  character  which  so  endeared 
him  to  his  close  associates.  To  a  standard  of  lofty  in- 
tegrity in  public  life  he  united  the  tender  affections  and 
home  virtues  which  are  all-important  in  the  make-up  of 
national  character.  A  gallant  soldier  in  the  great  war  for 
the  Union,  he  also  shone  as  an  example  to  all  our  people 
because  of  his  conduct  in  the  most  sacred  and  intimate  of 
home  relations.  There  could  be  no  personal  hatred  of 
him,  for  he  never  acted  with  aught  but  consideration  for 
the  welfare  of  others.  No  one  could  fail  to  respect  him 
who  knew  him  in  public  or  private  life.  The  defenders 
of  those  murderous  criminals  who  seek  to  excuse  their  crim- 
inality by  asserting  that  it  is  exercised  for  political  ends, 
inveigh  against  wealth  and  irresponsible  power.  But  for 
this  assassination  even  this  base  apology  can  not  be  urged. 
President  McKinley  was  a  man  of  moderate  means,  a 
man  whose  stock  sprang  from  the  sturdy  tillers  of  the  soil, 
who  had  himself  belonged  among  the  wage-workers,  who 
had  entered  the  Army  as  a  private  soldier.  Wealth  was 
not  struck  at  when  the  President  was  assassinated,  but  the 
honest  toil  which  is  content  with  moderate  gains  after  a  life- 
time of  unremitting  labor,  largely  in  the  service  of  the 
public.  Still  less  was  power  struck  at  in  the  sense  that 
power  is  irresponsible  or  centred  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
individual.  The  blow  was  not  aimed  at  tyranny  or  wealth. 
It  was  aimed  at  one  of  the  strongest  champions  the  wage- 
worker  has  ever  had;  at  one  of  the  most  faithful  repre- 
sentatives of  the  system  of  public  rights  and  representative 
government  who  has  ever  risen  to  public  office.  President 
McKinley  filled  that  political  office  for  which  the  entire 
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people  vote,  and  no  President — not  even  Lincoln  himself 
— was  ever  more  earnestly  anxious  to  represent  the  well 
thought  out  wishes  of  the  people;  his  one  anxiety  in  every 
crisis  was  to  keep  in  closest  touch  with  the  people — to 
find  out  what  they  thought  and  to  endeavor  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  thought,  after  having  endeavored  to  guide  that 
thought  aright.  He  had  just  been  re-elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency because  the  majority  of  our  citizens,  the  majority 
of  our  fanners  and  wage-workers,  believed  that  he  had 
faithfully  upheld  their  interests  for  four  years.  They  felt 
themselves  in  close  and  intimate  touch  with  him.  They 
felt  that  he  represented  so  well  and  so  honorably  all  their 
ideals  and  aspirations  that  they  wished  him  to  continue  for 
another  four  years  to  represent  them. 

And  this  was  the  man  at  whom  the  assassin  struck !  That 
there  might  be  nothing  lacking  to  complete  the  Judas-like 
infamy  of  his  act,  he  took  advantage  of  an  occasion  when 
the  President  was  meeting  the  people  generally;  and  ad- 
vancing as  if  to  take  the  hand  outstretched  to  him  in  kindly 
and  brotherly  fellowship,  he  turned  the  noble  and  generous 
confidence  of  the  victim  into  an  opportunity  to  strike  the 
fatal  blow.  There  is  no  baser  deed  in  all  the  annals  of 
crime. 

The  shock,  the  grief  of  the  country,  are  bitter  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  saw  the  dark  days  while  the  President 
yet  hovered  between  life  and  death.  At  last  the  light  was 
stilled  in  the  kindly  eyes  and  the  breath  went  from  the  lips 
that  even  in  mortal  agony  uttered  no  words  save  of  for- 
giveness to  his  murderer,  of  love  for  his  friends,  and  of 
unfaltering  trust  in  the  will  of  the  Most  High.  Such  a 
death,  crowning  the  glory  of  such  a  life,  leaves  us  witli 
infinite  sorrow,  but  with  such  pride  in  what  he  had  accom- 
plished and  in  his  own  personal  character,  that  we  feel  the 
blow  not  as  struck  at  him,  but  as  struck  at  the  nation.  We 
mourn  a  good  and  great  President  who  is  dead;  but  while 
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we  mourn  we  are  lifted  up  by  the  splendid  achievements 
of  his  life  and  the  grand  heroism  with  which  he  met  his 
death. 

When  we  turn  from  the  man  to  the  nation,  the  harm  done 
is  so  great  as  to  excite  our  gravest  apprehensions  and  to 
demand  our  wisest  and  most  absolute  action.  This  criminal 
was  a  professed  anarchist,  inflamed  by  the  teachings  of 
professed  anarchists,  and  probably  also  by  the  reckless  ut- 
terances of  those  who,  on  the  stump  and  in  the  public  press, 
appeal  to  the  dark  and  evil  spirits  of  malice  and  greed, 
envy  and  sullen  hatred.  The  wind  is  sowed  by  the  men 
who  preach  such  doctrines,  and  they  can  not  escape  their 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  whirlwind  that  is  reaped. 
This  applies  alike  to  the  deliberate  demagogue,  to  the  ex- 
ploiter of  sensationalism,  and  to  the  crude  and  foolish 
visionary  who,  for  whatever  reason,  apologizes  for  crime  or 
excites  aimless  discontent. 

The  blow  was  aimed  not  at  this  President,  but  at  all 
Presidents;  at  every  symbol  of  government.  President 
McKinley  was  as  emphatically  the  embodiment  of  the  popu- 
lar will  of  the  nation  expressed  through  the  forms  of  law 
as  a  New  England  town  meeting  is  in  similar  fashion  the 
embodiment  of  the  law-abiding  purpose  and  practice  of 
the  people  of  the  town.  On  no  conceivable  theory  could 
the  murder  of  the  President  be  accepted  as  due  to  protest 
against  "  inequalities  in  the  social  order,"  save  as  the  mur- 
der of  all  the  freemen  engaged  in  a  town  meeting  could  be 
accepted  as  a  protest  against  that  social  inequality  which 
puts  a  malefactor  in  jail.  Anarchy  is  no  more  an  expression 
of  "  social  discontent "  than  picking  pockets  or  wife- 
beating. 

The  anarchist,  and  especially  the  anarchist  in  the  United 
States,  is  merely  one  type  of  criminal,  more  dangerous  than 
any  other  because  he  represents  the  same  depravity  in  a 
greater  degree.  The  man  who  advocates  anarchy  directly 
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or  indirectly,  in  any  shape  or  fashion,  or  the  man  who 
apologizes  for  anachists  and  their  deeds,  makes  himself 
morally  accessory  to  murder  before  the  fact.  The  anar- 
chist is  a  criminal  whose  perverted  instincts  lead  him  to 
prefer  confusion  and  chaos  to  the  most  beneficent  form  of 
social  order.  His  protest  of  concern  for  workingmen  is 
outrageous  in  its  impudent  falsity;  for  if  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  do  not  afford  opportunity  to  every 
honest  and  intelligent  son  of  toil,  then  the  door  of  hope  is 
forever  closed  against  him.  The  anarchist  is  everywhere 
not  merely  the  enemy  of  system  and  of  progress,  but  the 
deadly  foe  of  liberty.  If  ever  anarchy  is  triumphant,  its 
triumph  will  last  for  but  one  red  moment,  to  be  succeeded 
for  ages  by  the  gloomy  night  of  despotism. 

For  the  anarchist  himself,  whether  he  preaches  or  prac- 
tices his  doctrines,  we  need  not  have  one  particle  more 
concern  than  for  any  ordinary  murderer.  He  is  not  the 
victim  of  social  or  political  injustice.  There  are  no  wrongs 
to  remedy  in  his  case.  The  cause  of  his  criminality  is  to 
be  found  in  his  own  evil  passions  and  in  the  evil  conduct 
of  those  who  urge  him  on,  not  in  any  failure  by  others  or 
by  the  State  to  do  justice  to  him  or  his.  He  is  a  male- 
factor and  nothing  else.  He  is  in  no  sense,  in  no  shape  or 
way,  a  "  product  of  social  conditions,"  save  as  a  highway- 
man is  "  produced "  by  the  fact  that  an  unarmed  man 
happens  to  have  a  purse.  It  is  a  travesty  upon  the  great 
and  holy  names  of  liberty  and  freedom  to  permit  them  to 
be  invoked  in  such  a  cause.  No  man  or  body  of  men 
preaching  anarchistic  doctrines  should  be  allowed  at  large 
any  more  than  if  preaching  the  murder  of  some  specified 
private  individual.  Anarchistic  speeches,  writings,  and 
meetings  are  essentially  seditious  and  treasonable. 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  wise  discretion  it  should  take  into  consideration 
the  coming  to  this  country  of  anarchists  or  persons  pro- 
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fessing  principles  hostile  to  all  government  and  justifying 
the  murder  of  those  placed  in  authority.  Such  individuals 
as  those  who  not  long  ago  gathered  in  open  meeting  to 
glorify  the  murder  of  King  Humbert  of  Italy  perpetrate 
a  crime,  and  the  law  should  ensure  their  rigorous  punish- 
ment. They  and  those  like  them  should  be  kept  out  of 
this  country;  and  if  found  here  they  should  be  promptly 
deported  to  the  country  whence  they  came;  and  far-reach- 
ing provisions  should  be  made  for  the  punishment  of  those 
who  stay.  No  matter  calls  more  urgently  for  the  wisest 
thought  of  the  Congress. 

The  Federal  courts  should  be  given  jurisdiction  over 
any  man  who  kills  or  attempts  to  kill  the  President  or  any 
man  who  by  the  Constitution  or  by  law  is  in  line  of  suc- 
cession for  the  Presidency,  while  the  punishment  for  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  should  be  proportioned  to  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offence  against  our  institutions. 

Anarchy  is  a  crime  against  the  whole  human  race;  and 
all  mankind  should  band  against  the  anarchist.  His  crime 
should  be  made  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations,  like 
piracy  and  that  form  of  man-stealing  known  as  the  slave 
trade ;  for  it  is  of  far  blacker  infamy  than  either.  It  should 
be  so  declared  by  treaties  among  all  civilized  powers.  Such 
treaties  would  give  to  the  Federal  Government  the  power 
of  dealing  with  the  crime. 

A  grim  commentary  upon  the  folly  of  the  anarchist  posi- 
tion was  afforded  by  the  attitude  of  the  law  toward  this 
very  criminal  who  had  just  taken  the  life  of  the  President. 
The  people  would  have  torn  him  limb  from  limb  if  it  had 
not  been  that  the  law  he  defied  was  at  once  invoked  in  his 
behalf.  So  far  from  his  deed  being  committed  on  behalf 
of  the  people  against  the  government,  the  government  was 
obliged  at  once  to  exert  its  full  police  power  to  save  him 
from  instant  death  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  Moreover, 
his  deed  worked  not  the  slightest  dislocation  in  our  gov- 
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ernmental  system,  and  the  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  such 
deeds,  no  matter  how  great  it  might  grow,  would  work 
only  in  the  direction  of  strengthening  and  giving  harshness 
to  the  forces  of  order.  No  man  will  ever  be  restrained 
from  becoming  President  by  any  fear  as  to  his  personal 
safety.  If  the  risk  to  the  President's  life  became  great,  it 
would  mean  that  the  office  would  more  and  more  come  to 
be  filled  by  men  of  a  spirit  which  would  make  them  resolute 
and  merciless  in  dealing  with  every  friend  of  disorder. 
This  great  country  will  not  fall  into  anarchy,  and  if  anar- 
chists should  ever  become  a  serious  menace  to  its  institu- 
tions, they  would  not  merely  be  stamped  out,  but  would 
involve  in  their  own  ruin  every  active  or  passive  sym- 
pathizer with  their  doctrines.  The  American  people  are 
slow  to  wrath,  but  when  their  wrath  is  once  kindled  it 
burns  like  a  consuming  flame. 


The  tremendous  and  highly  complex  industrial  develop- 
ment which  went  on  with  ever  accelerated  rapidity  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  brings  us  face  to 
face,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth,  with  very  serious 
social  problems.  The  old  laws,  and  the  old  customs  which 
had  almost  the  binding  force  of  law,  were  once  quite  suf- 
ficient to  regulate  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  Since  the  industrial  changes  which  have  so  enor- 
mously increased  the  productive  power  of  mankind,  they 
are  no  longer  sufficient. 

The  growth  of  cities  has  gone  on  beyond  comparison 
faster  than  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  upbuilding 
of  the  great  industrial  centres  has  meant  a  startling  in- 
crease not  merely  in  the  aggregate  of  wealth,  but  in  the 
number  of  very  large  individual,  and  especially  of  very 
large  corporate,  fortunes.  The  creation  of  these  great 
corporate  fortunes  has  not  been  due  to  the  tariff  nor  to 
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any  other  governmental  action,  but  to  natural  causes  in 
the  business  world,  operating  in  other  countries  as  they 
operate  in  our  own. 

The  process  has  aroused  much  antagonism,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  wholly  without  warrant.  It  is  not  true  that 
as  the  rich  have  grown  richer  the  poor  have  grown  poorer. 
On  the  contrary,  never  before  has  the  average  man,  the 
wage-worker,  the  farmer,  the  small  trader,  been  so  well 
off  as  in  this  country  and  at  the  present  time.  There'  have 
been  abuses  connected  with  the  accumulation  of  wealth ; 
yet  it  remains  true  that  a  fortune  accumulated  in  legitimate 
business  can  be  accumulated  by  the  person  specially  bene- 
fited only  on  condition  of  conferring  immense  incidental 
benefits  upon  others.  Successful  enterprise,  of  the  type 
which  benefits  all  mankind,  can  only  exist  if  the  conditions 
are  such  as  to  offer  great  prizes  as  the  rewards  of  success. 

The  captains  of  industry  who  have  driven  the  railway 
systems  across  this  continent,  who  have  built  up  our  com- 
merce, who  have  developed  our  manufactures,  have  on  the 
whole  done  great  good  to  our  people.  Without  them  the 
material  development  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud 
could  never  have  taken  place.  Moreover,  we  should  recog- 
nize the  immense  importance  to  this  material  development 
of  leaving  as  unhampered  as  is  compatible  with  the  public 
good  the  strong  and  forceful  men  upon  whom  the  success 
of  business  operations  inevitably  rests.  The  slightest  study 
of  business  conditions  will  satisfy  any  one  capable  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  that  the  personal  equation  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  a  business  operation ;  that  the  business 
ability  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  any  business  concern,  big 
or  little,  is  usually  the  factor  which  fixes  the  gulf  between 
striking  success  and  hopeless  failure. 

An  additional  reason  for  caution  in  dealing  with  corpora- 
tions is  to  be  found  in  the  international  commercial  condi- 
tions of  to-day.  The  same  business  conditions  which  have 
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produced  the  great  aggregations  of  corporate  and  individual 
wealth  have  made  them  very  potent  factors  in  international 
commercial  competition.  Business  concerns  which  have  the 
largest  means  at  their  disposal  and  are  managed  by  the 
ablest  men  are  naturally  those  which  take  the  lead  in 
the  strife  for  commercial  supremacy  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  America  has  only  just  begun  to  assume  that 
commanding  position  in  the  international  business  world 
which  we  believe  will  more  and  more  be  hers.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  position  be  not  jeoparded, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  overflowing  abundance  of 
our  own  natural  resources  and  the  skill,  business  energy, 
and  mechanical  aptitude  of  our  people  make  foreign  mar- 
kets essential.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  cramp  or  to  fetter  the  youthful  strength  of  our 
nation. 

Moreover,  it  can  not  too  often  be  pointed  out  that  to 
strike  with  ignorant  violence  at  the  interests  of  one  set  of 
men  almost  inevitably  endangers  the  interests  of  all.  The 
fundamental  rule  in  our  national  life — the  rule  which  un- 
derlies all  others — is  that,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long 
run,  we  shall  go  up  or  down  together.  There  are  excep- 
tions; and  in  times  of  prosperity  some  will  prosper  far 
more,  and  in  times  of  adversity  some  will  suffer  far  more, 
than  others ;  but  speaking  generally,  a  period  of  good  times 
means  that  all  share  more  or  less  in  them,  and  in  a  period 
of  hard  times  all  feel  the  stress  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  surely  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  proof 
of  this  statement;  the  memory  of  the  lean  years  which 
began  in  1893  is  still  vivid,  and  we  can  contrast  them  with 
the  conditions  in  this  very  year  which  is  now  closing. 
Disaster  to  great  business  enterprises  can  never  have  its 
effects  limited  to  the  men  at  the  top.  It  spreads  through- 
out, and  while  it  is  bad  for  everybody,  it  is  worst  for  those 
furthest  down.  The  capitalist  may  be  shorn  of  his  lux- 
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uries;  but  the  wage-worker  may  be  deprived  of  even  bare 
necessities. 

The  mechanism  of  modern  business  is  so  delicate  that 
extreme  care  must  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  it  in  a 
spirit  of  rashness  or  ignorance.  Many  of  those  who  have 
made  it  their  vocation  to  denounce  the  great  industrial 
combinations  which  are  popularly,  although  with  technical 
inaccuracy,  known  as  "  trusts,"  appeal  especially  to  hatred 
and  fear.  These  are  precisely  the  two  emotions,  particu- 
larly when  combined  with  ignorance,  which  unfit  men  for 
the  exercise  of  cool  and  steady  judgment.  In  facing  new 
industrial  conditions,  the  whole  history  of  the  world  shows 
that  legislation  will  generally  be  both  unwise  and  ineffective 
unless-  undertaken  after  calm  inquiry  and  with  sober  self- 
restraint.  Much  of  the  legislation  directed  at  the  trusts 
would  have  been  exceedingly  mischievous  had  it  not  also 
been  entirely  ineffective.  In  accordance  with  a  well-known 
sociological  law,  the  ignorant  or  reckless  agitator  has  been 
the  really  effective  friend  of  the  evils  which  he  has  been 
nominally  opposing.  In  dealing  with  business  interests, 
for  the  government  to  undertake  by  crude  and  ill-con- 
sidered legislation  to  do  what  may  turn  out  to  be  bad, 
woiild  be  to  incur  the  risk  of  such  far-reaching  national 
disaster  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  undertake  nothing 
at  all.  The  men  who  demand  the  impossible  or  the  unde- 
sirable serve  as  the  allies  of  the  forces  with  which  they  are 
nominally  at  war,  for  they  hamper  those  who  would  en- 
deavor to  find  out  in  rational  fashion  what  the  wrongs  really 
are  and  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  it  is  practicable 
to  apply  remedies. 

All  this  is  true;  and  yet  it  is  also  true  that  there  are 
real  and  grave  evils,  one  of  the  chief  being  over-capitali- 
zation because  of  its  many  baleful  consequences;  and  a 
resolute  and  practical  effort  must  be  made  to  correct  these 
evils. 
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There  is  widespread  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  that  the  great  corporations  known  as 
trusts  are  in  certain  of  their  features  and  tendencies  hurt- 
ful to  the  general  welfare.  This  springs  from  no  spirit 
of  envy  or  uncharitableness,  nor  lack  of  pride  in  the  great 
industrial  achievements  that  have  placed  this  country  at  the 
head  of  the  nations  struggling  for  commercial  supremacy. 
It  does  not  rest  upon  a  lack  of  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  of  meeting  changing  and  changed  conditions 
of  trade  with  new  methods,  nor  upon  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  combination  of  capital  in  the  effort  to  accomplish 
great  things  is  necessary  when  the  world's  progress  de- 
mands that  great  things  be  done.  It  is  based  upon  sin- 
cere conviction  that  combination  and  concentration  should 
be,  not  prohibited,  but  supervised  and  within  reasonable 
limits  controlled;  and  in  my  judgment  this  conviction  is 
right. 

It  is  no  limitation  upon  property  rights  or  freedom  of 
contract  to  require  that  when  men  receive  from  govern- 
ment the  privilege  of  doing  business  under  corporate  form, 
which  frees  them  from  individual  responsibility,  and  en- 
ables them  to  call  into  their  enterprises  the  capital  of  the 
public,  they  shall  do  so  upon  absolutely  truthful  repre- 
sentations as  to  the  value  of  the  property  in  which  the 
capital  is  to  be  invested.  Corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  should  be  regulated  if  they  are  found  to 
exercise  a  license  working  to  the  public  injury.  It  should 
be  as  much  the  aim  of  those  who  seek  for  social  better- 
ment to  rid  the  business  world  of  crimes  of  cunning  as  to 
rid  the  entire  body  politic  of  crimes  of  violence.  Great 
corporations  exist  only  because  they  are  created  and  safe- 
guarded by  our  institutions ;  and  it  is  therefore  our  right 
and  our  duty  to  see  that  they  work  in  harmony  with  these 
institutions. 

The  first  essential  in  determining  how  to  deal  with  the 
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great  industrial  combinations  is  knowledge  of  the  facts — 
publicity.  In  the  interest  of  the  public,  the  government 
should  have  the  right  to  inspect  and  examine  the  workings 
of  the  great  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  business. 
Publicity  is  the  only  sure  remedy  which  we  can  now  invoke. 
What  further  remedies  are  needed  in  the  way  of  govern- 
mental regulation,  or  taxation,  can  only  be  determined 
after  publicity  has  been  obtained,  by  process  of  law,  and 
in  the  course  of  administration.  The  first  requisite  is 
knowledge,  full  and  complete — knowledge  which  may  be 
made  public  to  the  world. 

Artificial  bodies,  such  as  corporations  and  joint  stock  or 
other  associations,  depending  upon  any  statutory  law  for 
their  existence  or  privileges,  should  be  subject  to  proper 
governmental  supervision,  and  full  and  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  their  operations  should  be  made  public  regularly 
at  reasonable  intervals. 

The  large  corporations,  commonly  called  trusts,  though 
organized  in  one  State,  always  do  business  in  many  States, 
often  doing  very  little  business  in  the  State  where  they 
are  incorporated.  There  is  utter  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  State  laws  about  them;  and  as  no  State  has  any  ex- 
clusive interest  in  or  power  over  their  acts,  it  has  in  prac- 
tice proved  impossible  to  get  adequate  regulation  through 
State  action.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people,  the  Nation  should,  without  interfering  with  the 
power  of  the  States  in  the  matter  itself,  also  assume  power 
of  supervision  and  regulation  over  all  corporations  doing 
an  interstate  business.  This  is  especially  true  where  the 
corporation  derives  a  portion  of  its  wealth  from  the  exist- 
ence of  some  monopolistic  element  or  tendency  in  its  busi- 
ness. There  would  be  no  hardship  in  such  supervision ; 
banks  are  subject  to  it,  and  in  their  case  it  is  now  accepted 
as  a  simple  matter  of  course.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
supervision  of  corporations  by  the  National  Government 
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need  not  go  so  far  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  supervision 
exercised  over  them  by  so  conservative  a  State  as  Massa- 
chusetts, in  order  to  produce  excellent  results. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  no  human  wisdom  could  foretell  the 
sweeping  changes,  alike  in  industrial  and  political  condi- 
tions, which  were  to  take  place  by  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  At  that  time  it  was  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  several  States  were  the  proper 
authorities  to  regulate,  so  far  as  was  then  necessary,  the 
comparatively  insignificant  and  strictly  localized  corporate 
bodies  of  the  day.  The  conditions  are  now  wholly  dif- 
ferent and  wholly  different  action  is  called  for.  I  believe 
that  a  law  can  be  framed  which  will  enable  the  National 
Government  to  exercise  control  along  the  lines  above  indi- 
cated, profiting  by  the  experience  gained  through  the 
passage  and  administration  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  If,  however,  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  is  that 
it  lacks  the  constitutional  power  to  pass  such  an  act,  then 
a  constitutional  amendment  should  be  submitted  to  confer 
the  power. 

There  should  be  created  a  Cabinet  officer,  to  be  known 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Industries,  as  provided  in 
the  bill  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 
It  should  be  his  province  to  deal  with  commerce  in  its 
broadest  sense;  including  among  many  other  things  what- 
ever concerns  labor  and  all  matters  affecting  the  great 
business  corporations  and  our  merchant  marine. 

The  course  proposed  is  one  phase  of  what  should  be  a 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  scheme  of  constructive 
statesmanship  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  our  markets, 
securing  our  business  interests  on  a  safe  basis,  and  making 
firm  our  new  position  in  the  international  industrial  world, 
while  scrupulously  safeguarding  the  rights  of  wage- 
worker  and  capitalist,  of  investor  and  private  citizen,  so 
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as  to  secure  equity  as  between  man  and  man  in  this 
Republic. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  farming  interest,  no  one 
matter  is  of  such  vital  moment  to  our  whole  people  as  the 
welfare  of  the  wage- workers.  If  the  farmer  and  the  wage- 
worker  are  well  off,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  all  others 
will  be  well  off  too.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  for  hearty 
congratulation  that  on  the  whole  wages  are  higher  to-day 
in  the  United  States  than  ever  before  in  our  history,  and 
far  higher  than  in  any  other  country.  The  standard  of 
living  is  also  higher  than  ever  before.  Every  effort  of 
legislator  and  administrator  should  be  bent  to  secure  the 
permanency  of  this  condition  of  things  and  its  im- 
provement wherever  possible.  Not  only  must  our  labor 
be  protected  by  the  tariff,  but  it  should  also  be  protected 
so  far  as  is  possible  from  the  presence  in  this  country  of  any 
laborers  brought  over  by  contract,  or  of  those  who,  coming 
freely,  yet  represent  a  standard  of  living  so  depressed  that 
they  can  undersell  our  men  in  the  labor  market  and  drag 
them  to  a  lower  level.  I  regard  it  as  necessary,  with  this 
end  in  view,  to  re-enact  immediately  the  law  excluding 
Chinese  laborers  and  to  strengthen  it  wherever  necessary 
in  order  to  make  its  enforcement  entirely  effective. 

The  National  Government  should  demand  the  highest 
quality  of  service  from  its  emplo}Tees ;  and  in  return  it 
should  be  a  good  employer.  If  possible  legislation  should  be 
passed,  in  connection  .with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law, 
which  will  render  effective  the  efforts  of  different  States 
to  do  away  with  the  competition  of  convict  contract  labor 
in  the  open  labor  market.  So  far  as  practicable  under 
the  conditions  of  government  work,  provision  should  be 
made  to  render  the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law  easy 
and  certain.  In  all  industries  carried  on  directly  or  indi- 
rectly for  the  United  States  Government  women  and  chil- 
dren should  be  protected  from  excessive  hours  of  labor, 
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from  night  work,  and  from  work  under  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. The  government  should  provide  in  its  contracts 
that  all  work  should  be  done  under  "  fair "  conditions, 
and  in  addition  to  setting  a  high  standard  should  uphold 
it  by  proper  inspection,  extending  if  necessary  to  the  sub- 
contractors. The  government  should  forbid  all  night  work 
for  women  and  children,  as  well  as  excessive  overtime.  For 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  good  factory  law  should  be 
passed;  and,  as  a  powerful  indirect  aid  to  such  laws,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  turn  the  inhabited  alleys,  the 
existence  of  which  is  a  reproach  to  our  Capital  City,  into 
minor  streets,  where  the  inhabitants  can  live  under  condi- 
tions favorable  to  health  and  morals. 

American  wage-workers  work  with  their  heads  as  well 
as  their  hands.  Moreover,  they  take  a  keen  pride  in  what 
they  are  doing;  so  that,  independent  of  the  reward,  they 
wish  to  turn  out  a  perfect  job.  This  is  the  great  secret 
of  our  success  in  competition  with  the  labor  of  foreign 
countries. 

The  most  vital  problem  with  which  this  country,  and  for 
that  matter  the  whole  civilized  world,  has  to  deal,  is  the 
problem  which  has  for  one  side  the  betterment  of  social 
conditions,  moral  and  physical,  in  large  cities,  and  for 
another  side  the  effort  to  deal  with  that  tangle  of  far- 
reaching  questions  which  we  group  together  when  we 
speak  of  "  labor."  The  chief  factor  in  the  success  of  each 
man — wage-worker,  farmer,  and  capitalist  alike — must  ever 
be  the  sum  total  of  his  own  individual  qualities  and  abil- 
ities. Second  only  to  this  comes  the  power  of  acting  in 
combination  or  association  with  others.  Very  great  good 
has  been  and  will  be  accomplished  by  associations  or  unions 
of  wage-workers,  when  managed  with  forethought,  and 
when  they  combine  insistence  upon  their  own  rights  with 
law-abiding  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  The  display 
of  these  qualities  in  such  bodies  is  a  duty  to  the  nation 
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no  less  than  to  the  associations  themselves.  Finally,  there 
must  also  in  many  cases  be  action  by  the  government  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  rights  and  interests  of  all.  Under 
our  Constitution  there  is  much  more  scope  for  such  action 
by  the  State  and  the  municipality  than  by  the  nation.  But 
on  points  such  as  those  touched  on  above  the  National 
Government  can  act. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  rule  of  brotherhood  re- 
mains as  the  indispensable  prerequisite  to  success  in  the 
kind  of  national  life  for  which  we  strive.  Each  man  must 
work  for  himself,  and  unless  he  so  works  no  outside  help 
can  avail  him;  but  each  man  must  remember  also  that  he 
is  indeed  his  brother's  keeper,  and  that  while  no  man  who 
refuses  to  walk  can  be  carried  with  advantage  to  himself 
or  any  one  else,  yet  that  each  at  times  stumbles  or  halts, 
that  each  at  times  needs  to  have  the  helping  hand  out- 
stretched to  him.  To  be  permanently  effective,  aid  must 
always  take  the  form  of  helping  a  man  to  help  himself; 
and  we  can  all  best  help  ourselves  by  joining  together  in 
the  work  that  is  of  common  interest  to  all. 

Our  present  immigration  laws  are  unsatisfactory.  We 
need  every  honest  and  efficient  immigrant  fitted  to  become 
an  American  citizen,  every  immigrant  who  comes  here  to 
stay,  who  brings  here  a  strong  body,  a  stout  heart,  a  good 
head,  and  a  resolute  purpose  to  do  his  duty  well  in  every 
way  and  to  bring  up  his  children  as  law-abiding  and  God- 
fearing members  of  the  community.  But  there  should  be 
a  comprehensive  law  enacted  with  the  object  of  working 
a  threefold  improvement  over  our  present  system.  First, 
we  should  aim  to  exclude  absolutely  not  only  all  persons 
who  are  known  to  be  believers  in  anarchistic  principles  or 
members  of  anarchistic  societies,  but  also  all  persons  who 
are  of  a  low  moral  tendency  or  of  unsavory  reputation. 
This  means  that  we  should  require  a  more  thorough  system 
of  inspection  abroad  and  a  more  rigid  system  of  examina- 
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tion  at  our  immigration  ports,  the  former  being  especially 
necessary. 

The  second  object  of  a  proper  immigration  law  ought 
to  be  to  secure  by  a  careful  and  not  merely  perfunctory 
educational  test  some  intelligent  capacity  to  appreciate 
American  institutions  and  act  sanely  as  American  citizens. 
This  would  not  keep  out  all  anarchists,  for  many  of  them 
belong  to  the  intelligent  criminal  class.  But  it  would  do 
what  is  also  in  point,  that  is,  tend  to  decrease  the  sum 
of  ignorance,  so  potent  in  producing  the  envy,  suspicion, 
malignant  passion,  and  hatred  of  order,  out  of  which  anar- 
chistic sentiment  inevitably  springs.  Finally,  all  persons 
should  be  excluded  who  are  below  a  certain  standard  of 
economic  fitness  to  enter  our  industrial  field  as  competitors 
with  American  labor.  There  should  be  proper  proof  of  per- 
sonal capacity  to  earn  an  American  living  and  enough 
money  to  ensure  a  decent  start  under  American  conditions. 
This  would  stop  the  influx  of  cheap  labor,  and  the  resulting 
competition  which  gives  rise  to  so  much  of  bitterness  in 
American  industrial  life;  and  it  would  dry  up  the  springs 
of  the  pestilential  social  conditions  in  our  great  cities,  where 
anarchistic  organizations  have  their  greatest  possibility  of 
growth. 

Both  the  educational  and  economic  tests  in  a  wise  immi- 
gration law  should  be  designed  to  protect  and  elevate  the 
general  body  politic  and  social.  A  very  close  supervision 
should  fee  exercised  over  the  steamship  companies  which 
mainly  bring  over  the  immigrants,  and  they  should  be 
held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  any  infraction  of  the 
law.  .  .  . 

Public  opinion  throughout  the  United  States  has  moved 
steadily  toward  a  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  forests, 
whether  planted  or  of  natural  growth.  The  great  part 
played  by  them  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the 
national  wealth  is  now  more  fully  realized  than  ever  before. 
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Wise  forest  protection  does  not  mean  the  withdrawal 
of  forest  resources,  whether  of  wood,  water,  or  grass,  from 
contributing  their  full  share  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  gives  the  assurance  of  larger  and 
more  certain  supplies.  The  fundamental  idea  of  forestry 
is  the  perpetuation  of  forests  by  use.  Forest  protection 
is  not  an  end  of  itself;  it  is  a  means  to  increase  and  sustain 
the  resources  of  our  country  and  the  industries  which  de- 
pend upon  them.  The  preservation  of  our  forests  is  an 
imperative  business  necessity.  We  have  come  to  see  clearly 
that  whatever  destroys  the  forest,  except  to  make  way  for 
agriculture,  threatens  our  well-being. 

The  practical  usefulness  of  the  national  forest  reserves 
to  the  mining,  grazing,  irrigation,  and  other  interests  of 
the  regions  in  which  the  reserves  lie  has  led  to  a  wide- 
spread demand  by  the  people  of  the  West  for  their  pro- 
tection and  extension.  The  forest  reserves  will  inevitably 
be  of  still  greater  use  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
Additions  should  be  made  to  them  whenever  practicable, 
and  their  usefulness  should  be  increased  by  a  thoroughly 
businesslike  management. 

At  present  the  protection  of  the  forest  reserves  rests 
with  the  General  Land  Office,  the  -mapping  and  description 
of  their  timber  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
and  the  preparation  of  plans  for  their  conservative  use 
with  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  which  is  also  charged  with 
the  general  advancement  of  practical  forestry  •  in  the 
United  States.  These  various  functions  should  be  united 
in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  to  which  they  properly  belong. 
The  present  diffusion  of  responsibility  is  bad  from  every 
standpoint.  It  prevents  that  effective  co-operation  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  men  who  utilize  the  re- 
sources of  the  reserves,  without  which  the  interests  of  both 
must  suffer.  The  scientific  bureaus  generally  should  be 
put  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  President 
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should  have  by  law  the  power  of  transferring  lands  for 
use  as  forest  reserves  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  already  has  such  power  in  the  case  of  lands  needed 
by  the  Departments  of  War  and  the  Navy. 

The  wise  administration  of  the  forest  reserves  will  be 
not  less  helpful  to  the  interests  which  depend  on  water 
than  to  those  which  depend  on  wood  and  grass.  The  water 
supply  itself  depends  upon  the  forest.  In  the  arid  region 
it  is  water,  not  land,  which  measures  production.  The 
western  half  of  the  United  States  would  sustain  a  popula- 
tion greater  than  that  of  our  whole  country  to-day  if  the 
waters  that  now  run  to  waste  were  saved  and  used  for  irri- 
gation. The  forest  and  water  problems  are  perhaps  the 
most  vital  internal  questions  of  the  United  States. 

Certain  of  the  forest  reserves  should  also  be  made  pre- 
serves for  the  wild  forest  creatures.  All  of  the  reserves 
should  be  better  protected  from  fires.  Many  of  them  need 
special  protection  because  of  the  great  injury  done  by  live 
stock,  above  all  by  sheep.  The  increase  in  •  deer,  elk,  and 
other  animals  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  shows  what  may 
be  expected  when  other  mountain  forests  are  properly 
protected  by  law  and  properly  guarded.  Some  of  these 
areas  have  been  so  denuded  of  surface  vegetation  by  over- 
grazing that  the  ground  breeding  birds,  including  grouse 
and  quail,  and  many  mammals,  including  deer,  have  been 
exterminated  or  driven  away.  At  the  same  time  the  water- 
storing  capacity  of  the  surface  has  been  decreased  or  de- 
stroyed, thus  promoting  floods  in  times  of  rain  and  dimin- 
ishing the  flow  of  streams  between  rains. 

In  cases  where  natural  conditions  have  been  restored 
for  a  few  years,  vegetation  has  again  carpeted  the  ground, 
birds  and  deer  are  coming  back,  and  hundreds  of  persons, 
especially  from  the  immediate  neighborhood,  come  each 
summer  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  camping.  Some  at  least 
of  the  forest  reserves  should  afford  perpetual  protection 
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to  the  native  fauna  and  flora,  safe  havens  of  refuge  to  our 
rapidly  diminishing  wild  animals  of  the  larger  kinds,  and 
free  camping  grounds  for  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
men  and  women  who  have  learned  to  find  rest,  health, 
and  recreation  in  the  splendid  forests  and  flower-clad 
meadows  of  our  mountains.  The  forest  reserves  should  be 
set  apart  forever  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  our  people  as  a 
whole  and  not  sacrificed  to  the  shortsighted  greed  of  a 
few. 

The  forests  are  natural  reservoirs.  By  restraining  the 
streams  in  flood  and  replenishing  them  in  drought  they 
make  possible  the  use  of  waters  otherwise  wasted.  They 
prevent  the  soil  from  washing,  and  so  protect  the  storage 
reservoirs  from  filling  up  with  silt.  Forest  conservation 
is  therefore  an  essential  condition  of  water  conservation. 

The  forests  alone  can  not,  however,  fully  regulate  and 
conserve  the  waters  of  the  arid  region.  Great  storage 
works  are  necessary  to  equalize  the  flow  of  streams  and  to 
save  the  flood  waters.  Their  construction  has  been  con- 
clusively shown  to  be  an  undertaking  too  vast  for  private 
effort.  Nor  can  it  be  best  accomplished  by  the  individual 
States  acting  alone.  Far-reaching  interstate  problems  are 
involved;  and  the  resources  of  single  States  would  often 
be  inadequate.  It  is  properly  a  national  function,  at  least 
in  some  of  its  features.  It  is  as  right  for  the  National 
Government  to  make  the  streams  and  rivers  of  the  arid 
region  useful  by  engineering  works  for  water  storage  as 
to  make  useful  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  humid  region 
by  engineering  works  of  another  kind.  The  storing  of  the 
floods  in  reservoirs  at  the  headwaters  of  our  rivers  is  but 
an  enlargement  of  our  present  policy  of  river  control,  un- 
der which  levees  are  built  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  same 
streams. 

The  Government  should  construct  and  maintain  these 
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reservoirs  as  it  does  other  public  works.  Where  their 
purpose  is  to  regulate  the  flow  of  streams,  the  water  should 
be  turned  freely  into  the  channels  in  the  dry  season  to 
take  the  same  course  under  the  same  laws  as  the  natural 
flow. 

The  reclamation  of  the  unsettled  arid  public  lands  pre- 
sents a  different  problem.  Here  it  is  not  enough  to  regu- 
late the  flow  of  streams.  The  object  of  the  government 
is  to  dispose  of  the  land  to  settlers  who  will  build  homes 
upon  it.  To  accomplish  this  object  water  must  be  brought 
within  their  reach. 

The  pioneer  settlers  on  the  arid  public  domain  chose 
their  homes  along  streams  from  which  they  could  them- 
selves divert  the  water  to  reclaim  their  holdings.  Such 
opportunities  are  practically  gone.  There  remain,  how- 
ever, vast  areas  of  public  land  which  can  be  made  available 
for  homestead  settlement,  but  only  by  reservoirs  and  main- 
line canals  impracticable  for  private  enterprise.  These 
irrigation  works  should  be  built  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  lands  reclaimed  by  them  should  be  reserved 
by  the  Government  for  actual  settlers,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction should  so  far  as  possible  be  repaid  by  the  land 
reclaimed.  The  distribution  of  the  water,  the  division 
of  the  streams  among  irrigators,  should  be  left  to  the  set- 
tlers themselves  in  conformity  with  State  laws  and  without 
interference  with  those  laws  or  with  vested  rights.  The 
policy  of  the  National  Government  should  be  to  aid  irri- 
gation in  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  such  man- 
ner as  will  enable  the  people  in  the  local  communities  to 
help  themselves,  and  as  will  stimulate  needed  reforms  in 
the  State  laws  and  regulations  governing  irrigation. 

The  reclamation  and  settlement  of  the  arid  lands  will 
enrich  every  portion  of  our  country,  just  as  the  settlement 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  brought  prosperity 
to  the  Atlantic  States.  The  increased  demand  for  manu- 
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factured  articles  will  stimulate  industrial  production,  while 
wider  home  markets  and  the  trade  of  Asia  will  consume 
the  larger  food  supplies  and  effectually  prevent  Western 
competition  with  Eastern  agriculture.  Indeed,  the  prod- 
ucts of  irrigation  will  be  consumed  chiefly  in  upbuilding 
local  centres  of  mining  and  other  industries,  which  would 
otherwise  not  come  into  existence  at  all.  Our  people  as 
a  whole  will  profit,  for  successful  home-making  is  but 
another  name  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Nation. 

The  necessary  foundation  has  already  been  laid  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  policy  just  described.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  begin  by  doing  too  much,  for  a  great  deal  will 
doubtless  be  learned,  both  as  to  what  can  and  what  can 
not  be  safely  attempted,  by  the  early  efforts,  which  must 
of  necessity  be  partly  experimental  in  character.  At  the 
very  beginning  the  Government  should  make  clear,  beyond 
shadow  of  doubt,  its  intention  to  pursue  this  policy  on 
lines  of  the  broadest  public  interest.  No  reservoir  or 
canal  should  ever  be  built  to  satisfy  selfish  personal  or 
local  interests;  but  only  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
trained  experts,  after  long  investigation  has  shown  the 
locality  where  all  the  conditions  combine  to  make  the  work 
most  needed  and  fraught  with  the  greatest  usefulness  to 
the  community  as  a  whole.  There  should  be  no  extrav- 
agance, and  the  believers  in  the  need  of  irrigation  will 
most  benefit  their  cause  by  seeing  to  it  that  it  is  free  from 
the  least  taint  of  excessive  or  reckless  expenditure  of  the 
public  moneys. 

Whatever  the  Nation  does  for  the  extension  of  irriga- 
tion should  harmonize  with,  and  tend  to  improve,  the  con- 
dition of  those  now  living  on  irrigated  land.  We  are  not 
at  the  starting  point  of  this  development.  Over  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  private  capital  has  already  been  expended 
in  the  construction  of  irrigation  works,  and  many  million 
acres  of  arid  land  reclaimed.  A  high  degree  of  enterprise 
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and  ability  has  been  shown  in  the  work  itself;  but  as  much 
can  not  be  said  in  reference  to  the  laws  relating  thereto. 
The  security  and  value  of  the  homes  created  depend  largely 
on  the  stability  of  titles  to  water;  but  the  majority  of 
these  rest  on  the  uncertain  foundation  of  court  decisions 
rendered  in  ordinary  suits  at  law.  With  a  few  creditable 
exceptions,  the  arid  States  have  failed  to  provide  for  the 
certain  and  just  division  of  streams  in  times  of  scarcity. 
Lax  and  uncertain  laws  have  made  it  possible  to  establish 
rights  to  water  in  excess  of  actual  uses  or  necessities,  and 
many  streams  have  already  passed  into  private  ownership, 
or  a  control  equivalent  to  ownership. 

Whoever  controls  a  stream  practically  controls  the  land 
it  renders  productive,  and  the  doctrine  of  private  owner- 
ship of  water  apart  from  land  can  not  prevail  without 
causing  enduring  wrong.  The  recognition  of  such  owner- 
ship, which  has  been  permitted  to  grow  up  in  the  arid 
regions,  should  give  way  to  a  more  enlightened  and  larger 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  public  in  the  control  and 
disposal  of  the  public  v/ater  supplies.  Laws  founded  upon 
conditions  obtaining  in  humid  regions,  where  water  is  too 
abundant  to  justify  hoarding  it,  have  no  proper  application 
in  a  dry  country. 

In  the  arid  States  the  only  right  to  water  which  should 
be  recognized  is  that  of  use.  In  irrigation  this  right 
should  attach  to  the  land  reclaimed  and  be  inseparable 
therefrom.  Granting  perpetual  water  rights  to  others 
than  users,  without  compensation  to  the  public,  is  open 
to  all  the  objections  which  apply  to  giving  away  perpetual 
franchises  to  the  public  utilities  of  cities.  A  few  of  the 
Western  States  have  already  recognized  this,  and  have 
incorporated  in  their  constitutions  the  doctrine  of  per- 
petual State  ownership  of  water. 

The  benefits  which  have  followed  the  unaided  develop- 
ment of  the  past  justify  the  nation's  aid  and  co-operation 
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is  the  more  difficult  and  important  work  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. Laws  so  vitally  affecting  homes  as  those  which 
control  the  water  supply  will  only  be  effective  when  they 
have  the  sanction  of  the  irrigators ;  reforms  can  only  be 
final  and  satisfactory  when  they  come  through  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  people  most  concerned.  The  larger  develop- 
ment which  national  aid  ensures  should,  however,  awaken 
in  every  arid  State  the  determination  to  make  its  irrigation 
system  equal  in  justice  and  effectiveness  that  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  civilized  world.  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise 
than  for  isolated  communities  to  continue  to  learn  every- 
thing experimentally,  instead  of  profiting  by  what  is 
already  known  elsewhere.  We  are  dealing  with  a  new  and 
momentous  question,  in  the  pregnant  years  while  institu- 
tions are  forming,  and  what  we  do  will  affect  not  only  the 
present  but  future  generations. 

Our  aim  should  be  not  simply  to  reclaim  the  largest 
area  of  land  and  provide  homes  for  the  largest  number 
of  people,  but  to  create  for  this  new  industry  the  best 
possible  social  and  industrial  conditions;  and  this  requires 
that  we  not  only  understand  the  existing  situation,  but 
avail  ourselves  of  the  best  experience  of  the  time  in  the 
solution  of  its  problems.  A  careful  study  should  be  made, 
both  by  the  Nation  and  the  States,  of  the  irrigation  laws 
and  conditions  here  and  abroad.  Ultimately  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  for  the  Nation  to  co-operate  with  the  several 
arid  States  in  proportion  as  these  States  by  their  legis- 
lation and  administration  show  themselves  fit  to  receive  it. 
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[From  an  address  at  a  reunion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Potomac,  G.  A.  R.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  February  19, 1902.'} 

...  I  would  be  but  a  poor  American  if  I  did  not 
appreciate  to  the  full  the  debt  under  which  America  rests 
to  you,  not  alone  for  the  lesson  in  war  that  you  have  given, 
but  for  what  that  lesson  teaches  as  to  peace.  I  meet  you 
here  and  I  see  the  general  and  the  man  from  the  ranks 
honor  one  another  by  the  highest  title  either  knows — 
comrade.  I  see  you  applying  the  great  lesson  of  brother- 
hood— the  lesson  that  must  be  applied  in  civil  life  no  less 
than  in  military  life  if  we  are  to  work  out,  as  we  shall 
work  out,  aright  the  problems  that  face  the  Republic. 
The  war  in  which  I  was  engaged  was  a  small  affair;  but 
it  gave  us  an  understanding  of  what  you  had  done  and  of 
what  you  had  been  through.  I  know  pretty  well  what 
kind  of  memories  you  have.  I  know  what  you  did,  what  you 
risked,  what  you  sacrificed.  I  know  what  it  meant  to  you, 
and  I  know  why  you  did  it.  There  are  two  or  three  lessons 
that  you  taught  that  I  hope  this  country  will  not  only 
never  forget,  but  will  never  cease  applying.  In  the  first 
place  the  motive — the  tissue  of  motives  that  spurred  you 
on — the  love  for  liberty,  love  for  union,  and  the  love  for 
the  stable  and  ordered  freedom  of  a  great  people.  You 
braved  nights  in  the  freezing  mud  of  the  trenches  in 
winter,  and  the  marches  under  scorching  midsummer  suns ; 
fever  cots,  wounds,  insufficient  food,  exhausting  fatigue 
of  a  type  that  those  that  have  not  tried  it  can  not  even 
understand.  You  did  it  without  one  thought  of  the  trivial 
monetary  reward  at  the  moment;  you  did  it  because  your 
souls  spurred  you  on.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  to  this 
day,  when  any  man  speaks  to  a  body  of  veterans  he  speaks 
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to  a  body  of  men  who  are  instant  to  respond  to  any  call 
for  adherence  to  a  lofty  ideal.  In  other  words,  you  prac- 
ticed, and  by  practicing  preached,  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, the  ideal  of  doing  your  duty,  of  doing  duty  when 
duty  calls,  without  thought  of  what  the  reward  might 
be.  In  the  days  when  the  sad,  kindly,  patient  Lincoln — 
mighty  Lincoln — stood  in  the  White  House  like  a  high 
priest  of  the  people,  between  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and 
poured  out  the  blood  of  the  bravest  and  best,  it  was  be- 
cause only  by  that  sacrifice  could  the  flag  that  had  been 
rent  in  sunder  once  again  be  made  without  a  seam.  You 
taught  the  ideal  of  duty — duty,  a  word  that  stands  above 
glory,  or  any  other  word.  Glory  is  a  good  word,  too,  but 
duty  is  a  better  one. 

You  taught,  in  addition  to  that,  brotherhood.  In  the 
ranks,  as  you  stood  there  shoulder  to  shoulder,  little  any 
one  of  you  cared  what  the  man  next  to  you  was  as  re- 
garded wealth,  trade,  or  education,  if  he  was  in  very  truth 
a  man.  And,  friends,  short  would  have  been  our  shrift 
if  in  our  army  as  a  whole  there  had  been  any  failure  to 
exercise  just  that  type  of  judgment — to  exercise  the  judg- 
ment on  the  man  as  a  man;  short  would  have  been  our 
shrift  if  we  had  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  bricklayer  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  the  banker  on  the  other;  if  we  had 
shown  either  contempt  of  the  one,  or  the  no  less  mean 
emotion  of  envy  for  the  other.  If  we  are  to  go  on,  as  we 
shall  and  must  go  on  in  our  national  career,  we  must  apply 
in  the  civic  life  of  our  nation  exactly  the  principles  which 
obtained  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  There  are 
plenty  of  foes  to  fight  and  we  can  not  afford  to  have  honest 
men  betrayed  into  hostility  toward  one  another;  betrayed 
into  acting  toward  one  another  in  a  way  that  will  per- 
manently deteriorate  the  standard  of  our  national  char- 
acter. We  can  afford  to  disagree  on  questions  of  proper 
political  difference.  There  are  plenty  such.  But  we  can 
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not  afford,  if  we  are  to  remain  true  to  the  ideals  of  the 
past,  to  differ  about  those  ideals.  We  can  not  afford  to 
do  less  than  justice  to  any  man.  We  can  not  afford  to 
shrink  from  seeing  that  the  right  obtains;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  rebuke  any  effort  to  stir  up  those  dark  and 
evil  forces  which  lurk  in  each  man's  breast,  and  which  need 
to  be  kept  down,  not  excited. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  spoke  of  the  great  and  good 
President — of  President  McKinley — who  died  for  the 
people  exactly  as  Abraham  Lincoln  died.  You  who  wore 
the  blue  in  the  early  sixties  warred  against  that  spirit  of 
disunion  which,  if  successful,  would  have  meant  wide- 
spread governmental  anarchy  throughout  this  land.  You 
warred  for  orderly  liberty.  So  now  it  behooves  each  of 
us  so  to  conduct  his  civil  life,  so  to  do  his  duty  as  a  citizen, 
that  we  shall  in  the  most  effective  way  war  against  the 
spirit  of  anarchy  in  all  its  forms.  You  did  mighty  deeds, 
and  you  leave  us  more  than  mighty  deeds,  for  you  leave 
us  the  memory  of  how  you  did  them.  You  leave  us  not 
only  the  victory,  but  the  spirit  that  lay  behind  it  and  shone 
through  it.  You  leave  us  not  only  the  triumph,  but  the 
memory  of  the  patient  resolution,  of  the  suffering,  of  the 
dogged  endurance  and  heroic  daring  through  which  that 
triumph  came  to  pass.  You  in  your  youth  and  early  man- 
hood took  up  the  greatest  task  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
generation  of  our  people  to  perform.  You  did  it  well. 
We  have  lesser  tasks,  and  yet  tasks  of  great  and  vital 
importance.  Woe  to  us  if  we  do  not  show  ourselves  worthy 
to  be  your  successors,  by  doing  our  lesser  tasks  with  the 
same  firm  determination  for  right  that  you  displayed  when 
you  fought  to  a  finish  the  great  Civil  War,  when  you  upheld 
the  arms  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  followed  to  victory  the 
flag  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
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[From  an  address  at  the  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Ex- 
position, April  9,  1902.] 

My  mother's  people  were  from  Georgia;  but  before 
they  came  to  Georgia,  before  the  Revolution,  in  the  days 
of  Colonial  rule,  they  dwelt  for  nearly  a  century  in  South 
Carolina;  and  therefore  I  can  claim  your  State  as  mine 
by  inheritance  no  less  than  by  the  stronger  and  nobler 
right  which  makes  each  foot  of  American  soil  in  a  sense 
the  property  of  all  Americans. 

Charleston  is  not  only  a  typical  Southern  city;  it  is  also 
a  city  whose  history  teems  with  events  which  link  them- 
selves to  American  history  as  a  whole.  In  the  early 
Colonial  days  Charleston  was  the  outpost  of  our  people 
against  the  Spaniard  in  the  South.  In  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  there  occurred  here  some  of  the  events  which 
vitally  affected  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence, and  which  impressed  themselves  most  deeply 
upon  the  popular  mind.  It  was  here  that  the  tremendous, 
terrible  drama  of  the  Civil  War  opened. 

With  delicate  and  thoughtful  courtesy  you  originally 
asked  me  to  come  to  this  Exposition  on  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  invitation  not  only  showed  a  fine 
generosity  and  manliness  in  you,  my  hosts,  but  it  also  em- 
phasized as  hardly  anything  else  could  have  emphasized 
how  completely  we  are  now  a  united  people.  The  wounds 
left  by  the  great  Civil  War,  incomparably  the  greatest  war 
of  modern  times,  have  healed;  and  its  memories  are  now 
priceless  heritages  of  honor  alike  to  the  North  and  to  the 
South.  The  devotion,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  steadfast  reso- 
lution and  lofty  daring,  the  high  devotion  to  the  right  as 
each  man  saw  fit,  whether  Northerner  or  Southerner — all 
these  qualities  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  early  sixties 
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now  shine  luminous  and  brilliant  before  our  eyes,  while 
the  mists  of  anger  and  hatred  that  once  dimmed  them  have 
passed  away  forever. 

All  of  us,  North  and  South,  can  glory  alike  in  the 
valor  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  of  the  men  who 
wore  the  gray.  Those  were  iron  times,  and  only  iron  men 
could  fight  to  its  terrible  finish  the  giant  struggle  between 
the  hosts  of  Grant  and  Lee,  the  struggle  that  came  to  an 
end  thirty-seven  years  ago  this  very  day.  To  us  of  the 
present  day,  and  to  our  children  and  children's  children, 
the  valiant  deeds,  the  high  endeavor,  and  abnegation  of 
self  shown  in  that  struggle  by  those  who  took  part  therein 
will  remain  for  evermore  to  mark  the  level  to  which  we 
in  our  turn  must  rise  whenever  the  hour  of  the  Nation's 
need  may  come. 

When  four  years  ago  this  Nation  was  compelled  to  face 
a  foreign  foe,  the  completeness  of  the  reunion  became  in- 
stantly and  strikingly  evident.  The  war  was  one  which 
called  for  the  exercise  of  not  more  than  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  our  strength,  and  the  strain  put  upon  us  was 
slight  indeed  compared  with  the  results.  But  it  was  a 
satisfactory  thing  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  sons  of  the 
soldier  of  the  Union  and  the  soldier  of  the  Confederacy 
leaped  eagerly  forward,  emulous  to  show  in  brotherly 
rivalry  the  qualities  which  had  won  renown  for  their 
fathers,  the  men  of  the  great  war 

If  ever  the  need  comes  in  the  future  the  past  has  made 
abundantly  evident  the  fact  that  from  this  time  on  North- 
erner and  Southerner  will  in  war  know  only  the  generous 
desire  to  strive  how  each  can  do  the  more  effective  service 
for  the  flag  of  our  common  country.  The  same  thing  is 
true  in  the  endless  work  of  peace,  the  never-ending  work 
of  building  and  keeping  the  marvelous  fabric  of  our  in- 
dustrial prosperity.  The  upbuilding  of  any  part  of  our 
country  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole,  and  every  such  effort  as 
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this  to  stimulate  the  resources  and  industry  of  a  particular 
section  is  entitled  to  the  heartiest  support  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Union. 


[From  an  address  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Presi- 
dent Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  April  19,  1902.~\ 

What  I  am  going  to  say  to-night  will  be  based  upon 
the  altogether  admirable  address  made  this  afternoon  by 
my  old  and  valued  friend,  the  new  president  of  your  great 
university,  in  the  course  of  which  he  spoke  of  what  the 
university  can  contribute  to  the  state  as  being  scholarship 
and  service.  There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  men 
of  any  university  who  can  add  to  what  has  been  so  well 
called  by  Professor  Miinsterberg  "  productive  scholar- 
ship." Of  course  each  university  should  bend  its  energies 
toward  developing  the  few  men  who  are  thus  able  to  add 
to  the  sum  of  the  nation's  work  in  scholarly  achievement. 
To  those  men  the  all-important  doctrine  to  preach  is  that 
one  piece  of  first-rate  work  is  worth  a  thousand  pieces  of 
second-rate  work;  and  that  after  a  generation  has  passed 
each  university  will  be  remembered  by  what  its  sons  have 
produced,  not  in  the  line  of  a  mass  of  pretty  good  work, 
but  in  the  way  of  the  few  masterpieces.  I  do  not  intend, 
however,  to  dwell  upon  this  side  of  the  university's  work, 
the  work  of  scholarship,  the  work  of  the  intellect  trained 
to  its  highest  point  of  productiveness.  I  want  to  speak 
of  the  other  side,  the  side  that  produces  service  to  the 
public,  service  to  the  nation.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  us 
is  fit  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  a  productive  scholar,  but 
all  of  us  are  entirely  fit  to  do  decent  service  if  we  care 
to  take  the  pains.  If  we  think  we  can  render  it  without 
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taking  the  pains,  if  we  think  we  can  render  it  by  feeling 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  render  it — why,  the  value  of  that 
service  will  be  but  little.  .  .  . 

When  it  comes  to  rendering  service,  that  which  counts 
chiefly  with  a  college  graduate,  as  with  any  other  American 
citizen,  is  not  intellect  as  much  as  what  stands  above  mere 
power  of  body,  or  mere  power  of  mind,  but  must  in  a  sense 
include  them,  and  that  is  character.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  sound  body,  and  a  better  thing  to  have  a  sound 
mind;  and  better  still  to  have  that  aggregate  of  virile  and 
decent  qualities  which  we  group  together  under  the  name 
of  character.  I  said  both  decent  and  virile  qualities — it 
is  not  enough  to  have  one  or  the  other  alone.  If  a  man 
is  strong  in  mind  and  body  and  misuses  his  strength  then 
he  becomes  simply  a  foe  to  the  body  politic,  to  be  hunted 
down  by  all  decent  men;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  thoroughly  decent  impulses  but  lacks  strength  he  is  a 
nice  man,  but  does  not  count.  You  can  do  but  little  with 
him. 

In  the  unending  strife  for  civic  betterment,  small  is  the 
use  of  these  people  who  mean  well,  but  who  mean  well 
feebly.  The  man  who  counts  is  the  man  who  is  decent 
and  who  makes  himself  felt  as  a  force  for  decency,  for 
cleanliness,  for  civic  righteousness.  He  must  have  several 
qualities;  first  and  foremost,  of  course,  he  must  be  honest, 
he  must  have  the  root  of  right  thinking  in  him.  That  is 
not  enough.  In  the  next  place  he  must  have  courage; 
the  timid  good  man  counts  but  little  in  the  rough  business 
of  trying  to  do  well  the  world's  work.  And  finally,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  honest  and  brave  he  must  have  common- 
sense.  If  he  does  not  have  it,  no  matter  what  other  qual- 
ities he  may  have  he  will  find  himself  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who,  without  possessing  his  desire  to  do  right,  know  only 
too  well  how  to  make  the  wrong  effective.  .  .  . 

Remember  always  that  the  man  who  does  a  thing  so  that 
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it  is  worth  doing  is  always  a  man  who  does  his  work  for 
the  work's  sake.  Somewhere  in  Ruskin  there  is  a  sentence 
to  the  effect  that  the  man  who  does  a  piece  of  work  for  the 
fee,  normally  does  it  in  a  second-rate  way,  and  that  the 
only  first-rate  work  is  the  work  done  by  the  man  who  does 
it  for  the  sake  of  doing  it  well,  who  counts  the  deed  as 
itself  his  reward.  In  no  kind  of  work  done  for  the  public 
do  you  ever  find  the  really  best,  except  where  you  find  the 
man  who  takes  hold  of  it  because  he  is  irresistibly  impelled 
to  do  it,  because  he  wishes  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  doing  it 
well,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  reward  that  comes  afterward 
or  in  connection  with  it.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  that  is 
true  of  almost  very  other  walk  of  life,  just  exactly  as  true 
as  it  is  in  politics.  A  clergyman  is  not  worth  his  salt 
if  he  finds  himself  bound  to  be  a  clergyman  for  the  mate- 
rial reward  of  that  profession.  Every  doctor  who  has  ever 
succeeded  has  been  a  man  incapable  of  thinking  of  his  fee 
when  he  did  a  noteworthy  surgical  operation.  A  scientific 
man,  a  writer,  a  historian,  an  artist,  can  only  be  a  good 
man  of  science,  a  first-class  artist,  a  first-class  writer,  if  he 
does  his  work  for  the  sake  of  doing  it  well;  and  this  is 
exactly  as  true  in  political  life,  exactly  as  true  in  every 
form  of  social  effort,  in  every  kind  of  work  done  for  the 
public  at  large.  The  man  who  does  work  worth  doing 
is  the  man  who  does  it  because  he  can  not  refrain  from 
doing  it,  the  man  who  feels  it  borne  in  on  him  to  try  that 
particular  job  and  see  if  he  can  not  do  it  well.  And  so 
it  is  with  a  general  in  the  field.  The  man  in  the  Civil  War 
who  thought  of  any  material  reward  for  what  he  did  was 
not  among  the  men  whose  names  you  read  now  on  the 
honor  roll  of  American  history. 

So  the  work  that  our  colleges  can  do  is  to  fit  their 
graduates  to  do  service — to  fit  the  bulk  of  them,  the  men 
who  can  not  go  in  for  the  highest  type  of  scholarship,  to 
do  the  ordinary  citizen's  service  for  the  country;  and  they 
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can  fit  them  to  do  this  service  only  by  training  them  in 
character.  To  train  them  in  character  means  to  train  them 
not  only  to  possess,  as  they  must  possess  the  softer  and 
gentler  virtues,  but  also  the  virile  powers  of  a  race  of  vig- 
orous men,  the  virtues  of  courage,  of  honesty — not  merely 
the  honesty  that  refrains  from  doing  wrong,  but  the  hon- 
esty that  wars  aggressively  for  the  right — the  virtues  of 
courage,  honesty,  and,  finally,  hard  common-sense. 


[Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.f  May  2,  1902.'] 

In  receiving  these  diplomas  you  become  men  who  above 
almost  any  others  of  the  entire  Union  are  to  carry  hence- 
forth ever-present  with  you  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  must  come  if  you  are  worthy  of  wearing  the  uni- 
form; which  must  come  with  the  knowledge  that  on  some 
tremendous  day  it  may  depend  upon  your  courage,  your 
preparedness,  your  skill  in  your  profession,  whether  or  not 
the  nation  is  again  to  write  her  name  on  the  world's  roll 
of  honor  or  is  to  know  the  black  shame  of  defeat.  We 
all  of  us  earnestly  hope  that  the  occasion  for  war  may  not 
arise,  but  if  it  has  to  come  then  this  nation  must  win;  and 
as  Dr.  Winston  has  pointed  out,  in  winning  the  prime 
factor  must  of  necessity  be  the  United  States  Navy.  If 
the  navy  fails  us  then  we  are  doomed  to  defeat.  It  should 
therefore  be  an  object  of  prime  importance  for  every 
patriotic  American  to  see  that  the  navy  is  built  up;  and 
that  it  is  kept  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  both  in 
personnel  and  material.  Above  all,  it  can  not  be  too  often 
repeated  to  those  representatives  of  the  nation  in  whose 
hands  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  lies,  that 
in  modern  naval  war  the  chief  factor  in  achieving  triumph 
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is  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  thorough  preparation 
and  training  before  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  what 
has  been  done  before  the  outbreak  of  war  that  counts  most. 
After  the  outbreak,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  use  to  best 
advantage  the  great  war  engines,  and  the  seamanship, 
marksmanship,  and  general  practical  efficiency  which  have 
already  been  provided  by  the  forethought  of  the  national 
legislature  and  by  the  administrative  ability,  through  a 
course  of  years,  of  the  Navy  Department  A  battleship 
can  not  be  improvised.  It  takes  years  to  build.  And  we 
must  learn  that  it  is  exactly  as  true  that  the  skill  of  the 
officers  and  men  in  handling  a  battleship  aright  can  like- 
wise never  be  improvised;  that  it  must  spring  from  use 
and  actual  sea  service,  and  from  the  most  careful,  zealous, 
and  systematic  training.  You  to  whom  I  am  about  to 
give  these  diplomas  now  join  the  ranks  of  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  You  enter'  a  glorious  service, 
proud  of  its  memories  of  renown.  You  must  keep  ever  in 
your  minds  the  thought  of  the  supreme  hour  which  may 
come  when  what  you  do  will  forever  add  to  or  detract  from 
that  renown.  Some  of  you  will  have  to  do  your  part  in 
helping  construct  the  ships  and  the  guns  which  you  use. 
You  need  to  bend  every  energy  toward  making  these  ships 
and  guns  in  all  their  details  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind 
throughout  the  world.  The  ship  must  be  seaworthy,  the 
awnament  fitted  for  best  protection  to  the  guns  and  men, 
the  guns  in  all  their  mechanism  fit  to  do  the  greatest 
possible  execution  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Every 
detail,  whether  of  protection  to  the  gun-crews,  of  rapidity 
and  sureness  in  handling  the  ammunition  and  working  the 
elevating  and  revolving  gear,  or  of  quickness  and  accuracy 
in  sighting,  must  be  thought  out  far  in  advance,  and  the 
thought  carefully  executed  in  the  actual  work.  But  after 
that  has  been  done  it  remains  true  that  the  best  ships  and 
guns,  the  most  costly  mechanism,  are  utterly  valueless  if 
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the  men  have  not  been  trained  to  use  them  to  the  best 
possible  advantage.  From  now  on  throughout  your  lives 
there  can  be  no  slackness  in  the  performance  of  duty  on 
your  part.  Much  has  been  given  you,  and  much  will  be 
expected  from  you.  Your  duty  must  be  ever  present  with 
you,  waking  and  sleeping.  You  must  train  yourselves,  and 
you  must  train  those  under  you,  in  the  actual  work  of  sea- 
manship, in  the  actual  work  of  gunnery.  If  the  day  for 
battle  comes  you  will  need  all  that  you  possess  of  boldness, 
skill,  determination,  ability  to  bear  punishment,  and  in- 
stant readiness  in  an  emergency.  Without  these  qualities 
you  can  do  nothing,  yet  even  with  them  you  can  do  but 
little  if  you  have  not  had  the  forethought  and  set  purpose 
to  train  yourselves  and  the  enlisted  men  under  you  aright. 
Officers  and  men  alike  must  have  the  sea  habit;  officers  and 
men  alike  must  realize  that  in  battle  the  only  shots  that 
count  are  the  shots  that  hit,  and  that  normally  the  victory 
will  lie  with  the  side  whose  shots  hit  oftenest.  Of  course 
you  must  have  the  ability  to  stand  up  to  the  hammering; 
the  courage,  the  daring,  the  resolution  to  endure;  but  I 
take  it  for  granted  you  will  have  those  qualities.  It  is  less 
to  be  thought  to  your  credit  to  have  them  than  it  would 
be  eternally  to  your  discredit  to  lack  them.  I  take  it  for 
granted  you  will  have  the  courage  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
to  go  with  American  seamanship;  that  you  will  have  the 
daring  and  the  resolution.  And  I  ask  that  you  make  it  from 
now  on  your  object  to  see  that  if  ever  the  day  should  arise, 
your  courage,  your  readiness,  your  eager  desire  to  win 
fresh  renown  for  the  flag  be  made  good  by  the  training 
you  have  given  yourselves  and  those  under  you  in  the  prac- 
tical work  of  your  profession  in  seamanship  and  gunnery. 
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[From  an  address  at  the  centennial  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York,  May  20,  1902.'} 

It  is  a  pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  greet  you  and  bid  you  welcome  on  this  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  organized  home  missionary 
work  by  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  one  sense  of  course 
all  earnest  and  fervent  church  work  is  a  part  of  home 
missionary  work.  Every  earnest  and  zealous  believer, 
every  man  or  woman  who  is  a  doer  of  the  word  and  not  a 
hearer  only,  is  a  lifelong  missionary  in  his  or  her  field  of 
labor — a  missionary  by  precept,  and,  by  what  counts  a 
thousandfold  more  than  precept,  by  practice.  Every  such 
believer  exerts  influence  on  those  within  reach,  somewhat 
by  word  and  infinitely  more  through  the  ceaseless,  well- 
nigh  unfelt  pressure — all  the  stronger  where  its  exercise 
is  unconscious — the  pressure  of  example,  broad  charity, 
and  neighborly  kindness. 

But  to-night  we  celebrate  one  hundred  years  of  mis- 
sionary work  done  not  incidentally,  but  with  set  purpose; 
a  hundred  years  of  effort  to  spread  abroad  the  Gospel  and 
lay  the  moral  foundation  upon  which  all  true  national 
greatness  must  rest.  The  century  that  has  closed  has  seen 
the  conquest  of  this  continent  by  our  people.  To  conquer 
a  continent  is  rough  work.  All  really  great  work  is  rough 
in  the  doing,  though  it  seems  smooth  enough  to  those  who 
look  back  upon  it,  or  to  the  contemporaries  who  overlook 
it  from  afar.  We  need  display  but  scant  patience  with 
those  who,  sitting  at  ease  in  their  own  homes,  delight  to 
exercise  a  querulous  and  censorious  spirit  of  judgment 
upon  their  brethren  who,  whatever  their  shortcomings,  are 
doing  strong  men's  work  as  they  bring  the  light  of  civili- 
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zation  into  the  world's  dark  places.  The  criticism  of  those 
who  live  softly,  remote  from  the  strife,  is  of  little  value; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the 
missionary  work  of  those  who  go  out  to  share  the  hardship, 
and,  while  sharing  it,  not  to  talk,  but  to  wage  war  against 
the  myriad  forms  of  brutality.  It  is  such  missionary  work 
that  prevents  the  pioneers  from  sinking  perilously  near  the 
level  of  the  savage  race  against  which  they  war.  With- 
out it  the  conquest  of  this  continent  would  have  had  little 
but  an  animal  side.  Without  it  the  pioneers'  fierce  and 
rude  virtues  and  sombre  faults  would  have  remained  unlit 
by  the  flame  of  pure  and  loving  aspiration.  Without  it  the 
life  of  this  country  would  have  been  a  life  of  inconceivably 
hard  and  barren  materialism.  Because  of  it,  because  of  the 
spirit  that  lay  under  those  missionaries'  work,  deep  beneath 
and  through  the  national  character  runs  that  power  of  firm 
adherence  to  a  lofty  ideal  upon  which  the  safety  of  the 
nation  will  ultimately  depend. 

Honor,  thrice  honor  to  those  who  for  three  generations, 
during  the  period  of  this  people's  great  expansion,  have 
seen  that  the  force  of  the  living  truth  expanded  as  the 
nation  expanded !  They  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  they  toiled  obscurely  and  died  unknown,  that  we  might 
come  into  a  glorious  heritage.  Let  us  prove  the  sincerity 
of  our  homage  to  their  faith  and  their  works  by  the  way 
in  which  we  manfully  carry  toward  completion  the  work 
they  so  well  began. 

Friends,  I  made  up  my  mind  coming  up  here  that  I  would 
speak  to  you  of  something  that  has  taken  place  to-day 
and  of  something  else  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
ten  days.  First  of  the  action  of  this  nation  which  has 
culminated  on  this  Tuesday,  the  twentieth  of  May,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  two,  in  starting  a  free  Republic  on  its 
course.  That  represented  four  years'  work.  There  were 
blunders  and  shortcomings  in  the  work,  of  course;  and 
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there  were  men  of  little  faith  who  could  only  see  the 
blunders  and  shortcomings.  But  it  represents  work  tri- 
umphantly done.  And  I  think  that  we  as  citizens  of  this 
Republic  have  a  right  to  feel  proud  that  we  kept  our 
pledge  to  the  letter,  and  that  we  have  established  a  new 
international  precedent.  I  do  not  remember  (and  I  have 
thought  a  good  deal  about  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen)  an- 
other case  in  modern  times  where,  as  a  result  of  such  a 
war,  the  victorious  nation  has  contented  itself  with  setting 
a  new  nation  free  and  fitting  it  as  well  as  could  be  done 
to  start  well  in  the  difficult  path  of  self-government.  Mere 
anarchy  and  ruin  would  have  fallen  upon  the  island  if  we 
had  contented  ourselves  with  simple  victory  in  the  war  and 
then  had  turned  the  island  loose  to  shift  for  itself.  For 
over  three  years  the  harder  work  of  peace  has  supple- 
mented the  hard  work  of  war;  for  over  three  years  our  rep- 
resentatives in  the  island  (representatives  largely  of  the 
army,  remember — I  sometimes  hear  the  army  attacked; 
gentlemen,  I  have  even  heard  missionaries  attacked.  But 
it  is  well  for  us  that  when  there  comes  a  great  work  in 
peace  or  in  war  we  have  the  army  as  an  instrument  for  it), 
our  representatives  in  Cuba  have  steadily  worked  to  build 
up  a  school  system,  to  see  to  sanitation,  to  preserve  order 
and  secure  the  chance  for  the  starting  of  industries;  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  so  that  the  new  government  might 
begin  with  the  chances  in  its  favor.  And  now  as  a  nation 
we  bid  it  Godspeed.  We  intend  to  see  that  it  has  all  the 
aid  we  can  give  it,  and  I  trust  and  believe  that  our  people 
will,  through  their  national  legislature,  see  to  it  very 
shortly  that  Cuba  has  the  advantage  of  entering  into  pecu- 
liarly close  relations  with  us  in  our  economic  system. 

That  is  the  deed  that  was  consummated  to-day;  now  for 
the  other. 

Ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ago  an  appalling  calamity 
befell  another  portion  of  the  West  Indies;  befell  islands 
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not  in  any  way  under  our  flag — islands  owning  allegiance 
to  two  European  powers.  But  their  need  was  great  and 
our  people  met  that  need  as  speedily  as  possible.  Con- 
gress at  once  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
through  private  gifts  great  additions  were  made  to  that 
appropriation;  and  I  found,  as  usual,  the  army  and  navy 
the  instruments  through  which  the  work  could  be  done. 
I  wanted  to  get  men  whom  I  could  call  on  instantly  to 
drop  whatever  their  work  was'  and  go  down,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  neither  pestilence  nor  the  danger  from  volcanos 
or  anything  else  would  make  them  swerve  a  half  inch — • 
men  upon  whose  absolute  integrity  and  capacity  I  could 
count,  as  well  as  on  their  courage.  When  I  wanted  these 
men  and  wanted  them  at  once  I  turned  to  the  army  and  the 
navy.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  feel  proud  that  ships  bearing 
the  American  flag  should  have  been  the  first  to  carry  relief 
to  those  who  had  been  stricken  down  by  so  appalling  a 
disaster. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  there  is  much  evil  against 
which  we  need  to  war  with  all  the  strength  there  is  in 
us,  and  while  there  are  many  tendencies  in  the  complex 
forces  about  us  which  are  fraught  with  peril  to  the  future 
welfare"  of  the  Republic  and  of  mankind,  yet  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  see  at  the  opening  of  this  century  such  omens  of 
international  brotherhood,  of  a  future  when  the  sense  of 
duty  to  one's  neighbor  will  extend  beyond  national  lines. 
They  are  good  omens  for  the  future,  these  actions :  that 
action  which  culminated  to-day  in  establishing  the  free 
Republic  of  Cuba ;  that  action  which  made  our  country 
the  first  to  reach  out  a  generous  and  helping  hand  to  those 
upon  whom  calamity  had  fallen,  without  regard  to  what 
the  flag  was  to  which  they  paid  allegiance. 


ADDRESSES    AND    PAPERS 

[Address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Monument  at  Arlington,  Va.,  by 
the  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Amer- 
ica, May  21,  1902.~\ 

Mrs.  President,  and  members  of  the  Society,  and  you,  my 
comrades,  and,  finally,  officers  and  men  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  whom  we  took  as  our  models  in  the  war 
four  years  ago: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  afternoon  to  accept  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  the  monument  put  up  by  your  society 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  war  with  Spain;  a 
short  war;  a  war  that  called  for  the  exertion  of  only  the 
merest  fraction  of  the  giant  strength  of  this  nation;  but 
a  war,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  through  the  cen- 
turies to  come,  because  of  the  changes  it  wrought.  It  is 
eminently  appropriate  that  the  monument  should  be  un- 
veiled to-day,  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  the  free 
republic  of  Cuba  took  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  as  a  sequel  to  what  was  done  by  those  men  who  fell 
and  by  their  comrades  in  '98. 

And  here,  where  we  meet  to  honor  the  memory  of  those 
who  drew  the  great  prize  of  death  in  battle,  a  word  in 
reference  to  the  survivors:  I  think  that  one  lesson  every 
one  who  was  capable  of  learning  anything  learned  from 
his  experience  in  that  war  was  the  old,  old  lesson  that  we 
need  to  apply  in  peace  quite  as  much — the  lesson  that  the 
man  who  does  not  care  to  do  any  act  until  the  time  for 
heroic  action  comes  does  not  do  the  heroic  act  when  the 
time  does  come.  You  all  of  you  remember,  comrades, 
some  man — it  is  barely  possible  some  of  you  remember 
being  the  man — who,  when  you  enlisted,  had  a  theory 
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that  there  was  nothing  but  splendor  and  fighting  and 
bloodshed  in  the  war,  and  then  had  the  experience  of 
learning  that  the  first  thing  you  had  to  do  was  to  perform 
commonplace  duties,  and  perform  them  well.  The  work 
of  any  man  in  the  campaign  depended  upon  the  resolution 
and  effective  intelligence  with  which  he  started  about  doing 
each  duty  as  it  arose;  not  waiting  until  he  could  choose  the 
duty  that  he  thought  sufficiently  spectacular  to  do,  but  doing 
the  duty  that  came  to  hand.  That  is  exactly  the  lesson  that 
all  of  us  need  to  learn  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  not  merely  a 
great  thing,  but  an  indispensable  thing  that  the  nation's  cit- 
izens should  be  ready  and  willing  to  die  for  it  in  time  of 
need;  and  the  presence  of  no  other  quality  could  atone  for 
the  lack  of  such  readiness  to  lay  down  life  if  the  nation  calls. 
But  in  addition  to  dying  for  the  nation  you  must  be  willing 
and  anxious  to  live  for  the  nation,  or  the  nation  will  be 
badly  off.  If  you  want  to  do  your  duty  only  when  the 
time  comes  for  you  to  die,  the  nation  will  be  deprived  of 
valuable  services  during  your  lives. 

I  never  see  a  gathering  of  this  kind;  I  never  see  a 
gathering  under  the  auspices  of  any  of  the  societies  which 
are  organized  to  commemorate  the  valor  and  patriotism  of 
the  founders  of  this  nation ;  I  never  see  a  gathering  com- 
posed of  the  men  who  fought  in  the  great  Civil  War  or  in 
any  of  the  lesser  contests  in  which  this  country  has  been 
engaged,  without  feeling  the  anxiety  to  make  such  a  gather- 
ing feel,  each  in  his  or  her  heart,  the  all-importance  of 
doing  the  ordinary,  humdrum,  commonplace  duties  of  each 
day  as  those  duties  arise.  A  large  part  of  the  success  on 
the  day  of  battle  is  always  due  to  the  aggregate  of  the  in- 
dividual performance  of  duty  during  the  long  months  that 
have  preceded  the  day  of  battle.  The  way  in  which  a 
nation  arises  to  a  great  crisis  is  largely  conditioned  upon 
the  way  in  which  its  citizens  have  habituated  themselves  to 
act  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  national  life.  You  can 
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not  expect  that  much  will  be  done  in  the  supreme  hour  of 
peril  by  soldiers  who  have  not  fitted  themselves  to  meet 
the  need  when  the  need  comes,  and  you  can  not  expect 
the  highest  type  of  citizenship  in  the  periods  when  it  is 
needed  if  that  citizenship  has  not  been  trained  by  the 
faithful  performance  of  ordinary  duty.  What  we  need  most 
in  this  Republic  is  not  special  genius,  not  unusual  bril- 
liancy, but  the  honest  and  upright  adherence  on  the  part 
of  the  mass  of  the  citizens  and  of  their  representatives  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  private  and  public  morality — 
which  are  now  what  they  have  been  during  recorded  his- 
tory. We  shall  succeed  or  fail  in  making  this  Republic  what 
it  should  be  made — I  will  go  a  little  further  than  that — 
what  it  shall  and  must  be  made,  accordingly  as  we  do  or 
do  not  seriously  and  resolutely  set  ourselves  to  do  the  tasks 
of  citizenship — and  good  citizenship  consists  in  doing  the 
many  small  duties,  private  and  public,  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate make  it  up. 


[From  an  address  at  the  Arlington,  Va.f  Na- 
tional Cemetery,,  Decoration  Day,  May  30, 
1902.1 

...  It  is  a  good  custom  for  our  country  to  have  certain 
solemn  holidays  in  commemoration  of  our  greatest  men 
and  of  the  greatest  crises  in  our  history.  There  should 
be  but  few  such  holidays.  To  increase  their  number  is  to 
cheapen  them.  Washington  and  Lincoln — the  man  who 
did  most  to  found  the  Union,  and  the  man  who  did  most 
to  preserve  it — stand  head  and  shoulders  above  all  our 
other  public  men,  and  have  by  common  consent  won  the 
right  to  this  preeminence.  Among  the  holidays  which 
commemorate  the  turning  points  in  American  history, 
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Thanksgiving  has  a  significance  peculiarly  its  own.  On 
July  4  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  nation;  on  this  day, 
the  30th  of  May,  we  call  to  mind  the  deaths  of  those  who 
died  that  the  nation  might  live,  who  wagered  all  that  life 
holds  dear  for  the  great  prize  of  death  in  battle,  who 
poured  out  their  blood  like  water  in  order  that  the  mighty 
national  structure  raised  by  the  far-seeing  genius  of  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  and  the  other  great 
leaders  of  the  Revolution,  great  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, should  not  crumble  into  meaningless  ruins.  . 

You  whom  I  address  to-day  and  your  comrades  who  wore 
the  blue  beside  you  in  the  perilous  years  during  which  strong, 
sad,  patient  Lincoln  bore  the  crushing  load  of  national 
leadership,  performed  the  one  feat  the  failure  to  perform 
which  would  have  meant  destruction  to  everything  which 
makes  the  name  America  a  symbol  of  hope  among  the 
nations  of  mankind.  You  did  the  greatest  and  most  neces- 
sary task  which  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  men  on 
this  Western  Hemisphere.  Nearly  three  centuries  have 
passed  since  the  waters  of  our  coasts  were  first  furrowed 
by  the  keels  of  those  whose  children's  children  were  to 
inherit  this  fair  land.  Over  a  century  and  a  half  of  colonial 
growth  followed  the  settlement;  and  now  for  over  a  century 
and  a  quarter  we  have  been  a  nation. 

During  our  four  generations  of  national  life  we  have 
had  to  do  many  tasks,  and  some  of  them  of  far-reaching 
importance;  but  the  only  really  vital  task  was  the  one  you 
did,  the  task  of  saving  the  Union.  There  were  other  crises 
in  which  to  have  gone  wrong  would  have  meant  disaster; 
but  this  was  the  one  crisis  in  which  to  have  gone  wrong 
would  have  meant  not  merely  disaster  but  annihilation. 
For  failure  at  any  other  point  atonement  could  have  been 
made;  but  had  you  failed  in  the  iron  days  the  loss  would 
have  been  irreparable,  the  defeat  irretrievable.  Upon 
your  success  depended  all  the  future  of  the  people  on 
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this   continent,  and  much  of  the  future  of  mankind  as  a 
whole. 

You  left  us  a  reunited  country.  You  left  us  the  right 
of  brotherhood  with  the  men  in  gray,  who  with  such 
courage,  and  such  devotion  for  what  they  deemed  the 
right,  Bought  against  you.  But  you  left  us  much  more  even 
than  your  achievement,  for  you  left  us  the  memory  of  how 
it  was  achieved.  You,  who  made  good  by  your  valor  and 
patriotism  the  statesmanship  of  Lincoln  and  the  soldier- 
ship of  Grant,  have  set  as  the  standards  for  our  efforts  in 
the  future  both  the  way  you  did  your  work  in  war  and  the 
way  in  which,  when  the  war  was  over,  you  turned  again 
to  the  work  of  peace.  In  war  and  in  peace  alike  your  ex- 
ample will  stand  as  the  wisest  of  lessons  to  us  and  our 
children  and  our  children's  children.  .  .  . 


[From  an  address  at  the  Centennial  Celebration 
of  the  Establishment  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  June  11, 


.  .  .  This  institution  has  completed  its  first  hundred 
years  of  life.  During  that  century  no  other  educational 
institution  in  the  land  has  contributed  as  many  names  as 
West  Point  to  the  honor  roll  of  the  nation's  greatest  citi- 
zens. I  claim  to  be  a  historian,  and  I  speak  simply  in 
the  spirit  of  one,  simply  as  a  reciter  of  facts,  when  I  say 
what  I  have  said.  And  more  than  that;  not  merely  has 
West  Point  contributed  a  greater  number  of  the  men  who 
stand  highest  on  the  nation's  honor  roll,  but  I  think  be- 
yond question  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  average  graduate 
of  West  Point,  during  this  hundred  years,  has  given  a 
greater  sum  of  service  to  the  country  through  his  life  than 
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has  the  average  graduate  of  any  other  institution  in  this 
broad  land.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  surprising.  It 
is  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  this  Military  Uni- 
versity, founded  by  the  nation.  It  is  what  we  had  a  right 
to  expect,  but  I  am  glad  that  the  expectation  has  been 
made  good.  And  of  all  the  institutions  in  this  country, 
none  is  more  absolutely  American,  none,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  more  absolutely  democratic  than  this. 
Here  we  care  nothing  for  the  boy's  birthplace,  nor  his 
creed,  nor  his  social  standing;  here  we  care  nothing  save 
for  his  worth  as  he  is  able  to  show  it.  Here  you  repre- 
sent with  almost  mathematical  exactness  all  the  country 
geographically.  You  are  drawn  from  every  walk  of  life 
by  a  method  of  choice  made  to  ensure,  and  which  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  does  ensure,  that  heed  shall  be 
paid  to  nothing  save  the  boy's  aptitude  for  the  profession 
into  which  he  seeks  entrance.  Here  you  come  together 
as  representatives  of  America  in  a  higher  and  more  pecu- 
liar sense  than  can  possibly  be  true  of  any  other  institution 
in  the  land,  save  your  sister  college  that  makes  similar 
preparation  for  the  service  of  the  country  on  the  seas. 


Your  duty  here  at  West  Point  has  been  to  fit  men  to  do 
well  in  war.  But  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  you  also 
have  fitted  them  to  do  singularly  well  in  peace.  The 
highest  positions  in  the  land  have  been  held,  not  excep- 
tionally, but  again  and  again,  by  West  Pointers.  West 
Pointers  have  risen  to  the  first  rank  in  all  the  occupations 
of  civil  life.  Colonel  Mills,  I  make  the  answer  that  a  man 
who  answers  the  question  must  make  when  I  say  that, 
while  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  West  Point  would  do 
well,  we  could  not  have  expected  that  she  would  do  so  well 
as  she  has  done. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  to  those  who  are  graduating 
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here,  and  to  the  undergraduates  as  well.  I  was  greatly 
impressed  the  other  day  by  an  article  of  one  of  your  in- 
structors, himself  a  West  Pointer,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon 
the  changed  conditions  of  warfare,  and  the  absolute  need 
that  the  man  who  was  to  be  a  good  officer  should  meet 
those  changed  conditions.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  great 
deal  harder  to  be  a  first-class  officer  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  In  addition  to  the  courage  and  stead- 
fastness that  have  always  been  the  prime  requirements  in  a 
soldier,  you  have  got  to  show  far  greater  fertility  of  re- 
source and  far  greater  power  of  individual  initiative  than 
has  ever  been  necessary  before  if  you  are  to  come  up  to 
the  highest  level  of  officer-like  performance  of  duty. 

As  has  been  well  said,  the  developments  of  warfare 
during  the  last  few  years  have  shown  that  in  the  future 
the  unit  will  not  be  the  regiment  nor  the  company  nor 
troop;  the  unit  will  be  the  individual  man.  The  army 
is  to  a  very  great  extent  going  to  do  well  or  ill  according 
to  the  average  of  that  individual  man.  If  he  does  not  know 
how  to  shoot,  how  to  shift  for  himself,  how  both  to  obey 
orders  and  to  accept  responsibility  when  the  emergency 
comes  where  he  will  not  have  any  orders  to  obey,  if  he  is 
not  able  to  do  all  of  that,  and  if  in  addition  he  has  not 
got  the  fighting  edge,  you  had  better  have  him  out  of  the 
army;  he  will  be  a  damage  in  it. 

In  a  battle  hereafter  each  man  is  going  to  be  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  alone.  The  formation  will  be  so  open 
that  the  youngest  officer  will  have  to  take  much  of  the 
responsibility  that  in  former  wars  fell  on  his  seniors ;  and 
many  of  the  enlisted  men  will  have  to  do  most  of  their  work 
without  supervision  from  any  officer  whatsoever.  The  man 
will  have  to  act  largely  alone,  and  if  he  shows  a  tendency 
to  huddle  up  somebody  else  his  usefulness  will  be  pretty 
near  at  an  end.  He  must  draw  on  his  own  courage  and 
resourcefulness  to  meet  the  emergencies  as  they  come  up. 
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It  will  be  more  difficult  in  the  future  than  ever  before  to 
know  your  profession,  and  more  essential  also;  and  you 
officers,  and  you  who  are  about  to  become  officers,  if  you 
are  going  to  do  well,  have  got  to  learn  how  to  perform 
the  duty  which,  while  become  more  essential,  has  become 
harder  to  perform. 

You  want  to  face  the  fact  and  realize  more  than  ever 
before  that  the  honor  or  the  shame  of  the  country  may 
depend  upon  the  high  average  of  character  and  capacity 
of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men,  and  that  a  high  average 
of  character  and  capacity  in  the  enlisted  men  can  to  a  large 
degree  be  obtained  only  through  you,  the  officers;  that  you 
must  devote  your  time  in  peace  to  bringing  up  the  standard 
of  fighting  efficiency  of  the  men  under  you,  not  merely  in 
doing  your  duty  so  that  you  can  not  be  called  to  account 
for  failure  to  perform  it,  but  doing  it  in  a  way  that  will 
make  any  man  under  you  abler  to  perform  his.  .  .  . 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  intend  to  try  here  to  preach  to  you 
upon  the  performance  of  your  duties.  It  has  been  your 
special  business  to  learn  to  do  that.  I  do  ask  you  to 
remember  the  difference  there  is  in  the  military  profession 
now  from  what  it  has  been  in  past  time;  to  remember  that 
the  final  test  of  soldiership  is  not  excellence  in  parade- 
ground  formation,  but  efficiency  in  actual  service  in  the 
field,  and  that  the  usefulness,  the  real  and  great  usefulness 
in  the  parade-ground  and  barracks  work  comes  from  its 
being  used  not  as  an  end,  but  as  one  of  the  means  to  an 
end.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that.  I  do  not  have  to  ask 
you  to  remember  what  you  can  not  forget — the  lessons  of 
loyalty,  of  courage,  of  steadfast  adherence  to  the  highest 
standards  of  honor  and  uprightness  which  all  men  draw  in 
when  they  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  this  great  institution. 
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[JFYom  an  address  at  a  commencement  dinner f 
Harvard  University,  June  28,  1902. ~\ 

...  In  addressing  you  this  afternoon,  I  want  to  speak 
of  three  other  college  graduates,  because  of  the  service 
they  have  done  the  public.  If  a  college  education  means 
anything,  it  means  fitting  a  man  to  do  better  service  than 
he  could  do  without  it;  if  it  does  not  mean  that  it  means 
nothing,  and  if  a  man  does  not  get  that  out  of  it,  he  gets 
less  than  nothing  out  of  it.  No  man  has  a  right  to  arro- 
gate to  himself  one  particle  of  superiority  or  consideration 
because  he  has  had  a  college  education,  but  he  is  bound,  if 
he  is  in  truth  a  man,  to  feel  that  the  fact  of  his  having 
had  a  college  education  imposes  upon  him  a  heavier  burden 
of  responsibility,  that  it  makes  it  doubly  incumbent  upon 
him  to  do  well  and  nobly  in  his  life,  private  and  public. 
I  wish  to  speak  of  three  men,  who,  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years  have  met  these  requirements — of  a  graduate 
of  Hamilton  College,  Elihu  Root,  of  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
Governor  Taft,  and  of  a  fellow  Harvard  man,  Leonard 
Wood — men  who  did  things ;  did  not  merely  say  how  they 
ought  to  be  done,  but  did  them  themselves ;  men  who  have 
met  that  greatest  of  our  national  needs,  the  need  for  ser- 
vice that  can  not  be  bought,  the  need  for  service  that  can 
only  be  rendered  by  the  man  willing  to  forego  material 
advantages  because  it  has  to  be  given  at  the  man's  own 
material  cost. 

When  in  England  they  get  a  man  to  do  what  Lord 
Cromer  did  in  Egypt,  when  a  man  returns  as  Lord 
Kitchener  will  return  from  South  Africa,  they  give  him  a 
peerage,  and  he  receives  large  and  tangible  reward.  But 
our  Cromers,  our  men  of  that  stamp,  come  back  to  this 
country,  and  if  they  are  fortunate,  they  go  back  to  private 
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life  with  the  privilege  of  taking  up  as  best  they  can  the 
strings  left  loose  when  they  severed  their  old  connections ; 
and  if  fortune  does  not  favor  them  they  are  accused  of 
maladversion  in  office — not  an  accusation  that  hurts  them, 
but  an  accusation  tht  brands  with  infamy  every  man  who 
makes  it,  and  that  reflects  but  ill  on  the  country  in  which 
it  is  made. 

Leonard  Wood  four  years  ago  went  down  to  Cuba,  has 
served  there  ever  since,  has  rendered  her  literally  invalu- 
able service;  a  man  who  through  those  four  years  thought 
of  nothing  else,  did  nothing  else,  save  to  try  to  bring  up 
the  standard  of  political  and  social  life  in  that  island,  to 
clean  it  physically  and  morally,  to  make  justice  even  and 
fair  in  it,  to  found  a  school  system  which  should  be  akin 
to  our  own,  to  teach  the  people  after  four  centuries  of 
misrule  that  there  were  such  things  as  governmental  right- 
eousness and  honesty  and  fair  play  for  all  men  on  their 
merits  as  men.  He  did  all  this.  He  is  a  man  of  slender 
means.  He  did  this  on  his  pay  as  an  army  officer.  As 
Governor  of  the  island  sixty  millions  of  dollars  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  he  came  out  having  been  obliged 
to  draw  on  his  slender  capital  in  order  that  he  might  come 
out  even  when  he  left  the  island.  Credit  to  him?  Yes, 
in  a  way.  In  another,  no  particular  credit,  because  he 
was  built  so  that  he  could  do  nothing  else.  He  devoted 
himself  as  disinterestedly  to  the  good  of  the  Cuban  people 
in  all  their  relations  as  man  could.  He  has  come  back 
here,  and  has  been  attacked,  forsooth,  by  people  who  are 
not  merely  unworthy  of  having  their  names  coupled  with 
his  but  who  are  incapable  of  understanding  the  motives 
that  have  spurred  him  on  to  bring  honor  to  this  Republic. 

And  Taft,  Judge  Taft,  Governor  Taft,  who  has  been  the 
head  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  who  has  gone 
back  there — Taft,  the  most  brilliant  graduate  of  his  year 
at  Yale,  the  youngest  Yale  man  upon  whom  Yale  ever 
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conferred  a  degree  of  LL.D.,  a  man  who,  having  won  high 
position  at  the  bar,  and  then  served  as  Solicitor-General 
at  Washington,  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  bench. 
He  was  then  asked  to  sacrifice  himself,  to  give  up  his  posi- 
tion in  order  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  to  take 
up  an  infinitely  difficult,  an  infinitely  dangerous  problem, 
and  do  his  best  to  solve  it.  He  has  done  his  best.  He 
came  back  here  the  other  day.  The  man  has  always  had 
the  honorable  ambitjon  to  get  upon  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  he  knew  that  I  had  always  hoped  that  he  would  be 
put  on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  when  he  was  back  here 
a  few  months  ago,  and  there  was  a  question  of  a  vacancy 
arising,  I  said  to  him:  "  Governor,  I  think  I  ought  to 
tell  you  that  if  a  vacancy  comes  in  the  Supreme  Court  " 
(which  I  knew  would  put  him  for  life  in  a  position  which 
he  would  especially  like  to  have),  "  I  do  not  see  how  I 
could  possibly  give  it  to  you,  for  I  need  you  where  you 
are."  He  said  to  me:  "  Mr.  President,  it  has  always  been 
my  ambition  to  be  on  the  Supreme  Court,  but  if  you  should 
offer  me  a  justiceship  now,  and  at  the  same  time  Congress 
should  take  away  entirely  my  salary  as  Governor,  I  should 
go  straight  back  to  the  Philippines,  nevertheless,  for  those 
people  need  me,  and  expect  me  back,  and  believe  I  will  not 
desert  them."  He  has  gone  back,  gone  back  as  a  strong 
friend  among  weaker  friends  to  help  that  people  upward 
along  the  difficult  path  of  self-government.  He  has  gone 
to  do  his  part — and  a  great  part — in  making  the  American 
name  a  symbol  of  honor  and  good  faith  in  the  Philippine 
Islands;  to  govern  with  justice,  and  with  that  firmness, 
that  absence  of  weakness,  which  is  only  another  side  of 
justice.  He  has  gone  back  to  do  all  of  that  because  it  is 
his  duty  as  he  sees  it.  We  are  to  be  congratulated,  we 
Americans,  that  we  have  a  fellow-American  like  Taft. 

And  now  Elihu  Root,  who,  unlike  myself,  Mr.  President 
Eliot,   but   like    most   of   you   present,   comes   of   the   old 
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New  England  stock,  whose  great-grandfather  stood  beside 
Leonard  Wood's  great-grandfather  among  the  "  embattled 
farmers"  at  Concord  Bridge;  Elihu  Root,  who  had  worked 
his  way  up  from  being  a  poor  and  unknown  country  boy 
in  New  York,  to  the  leadership  of  the  bar  of  the  great 
city — he  gave  it  up,  made  the  very  great  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice implied  in  giving  it  up,  and  accepted  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  War,  a  position  which,  for  the  last  three 
years  and  at  present  amounts  to  being  not  only  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  but  the  Secretary  for  the  islands,  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  colonies  at  the  same  time.  He  has  done  the 
most  exhausting  and  the  most  responsible  work  of  any 
man  in  the  administration,  more  exhausting  and  more  re- 
sponsible work  than  the  work  of  the  President,  because 
circumstances  have  been  such  that  with  a  man  of  Root's 
wonderful  ability,  wonderful  industry  and  wonderful  con- 
scientiousness, the  President  could  not  help  but  devolve 
upon  him  work  that  made  his  task  one  under  which  almost 
any  other  man  would  have  staggered.  He  has  done  all 
this  absolutely,  disinterestedly.  Nothing  can  come  to  Root 
in  the  way  of  reward  save  the  reward  that  is  implied  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  done  something  of  incalculable 
importance  which  hardly  another  man  in  the  Union — no 
other  man  that  I  know  of — could  have  done  as  well  as  he 
has  done  it.  He  has  before  him  continually  questions  of 
the  utmost  intricacy  to  decide,  questions  upon  which  life 
and  death  hang,  questions  the  decision  of  which  will  affect 
our  whole  future  world  policy,  questions  which  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  millions  of  people  with  whom  we  have  been 
brought  into  such  intimate  contact  by  the  events  of  the 
Spanish  War,  whose  welfare  must  be  a  prime  considera- 
tion from  now  on  with  every  American  public  man  worthy 
to  serve  his  country.  Root  has  done  this  work  with  the 
certainty  of  attack,  with  the  certainty  of  misunderstanding, 
with  the  certainty  of  being  hampered  by  ignorance  (and 
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worse  than  ignorance).  And  yet  he  has  created,  not  for 
himself  but  for  the  nation  also,  a  wonderful  triumph  from 
all  these  adverse  forces. 

Those  three  men  have  rendered  inestimable  service  to 
the  American  people.  I  can  do  nothing  for  them.  I  can 
show  my  appreciation  of  them  in  no  way  save  the  wholly 
insufficient  one  of  standing  up  for  them,  and  for  their 
work;  and  that  I  will  do  as  long  as  I  have  tongue  to 
speak ! 


[From  an  address  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  Au- 
gust 22,  1902.'] 

...  I  want  to  speak  to  you  to-night,  not  on  our  inter- 
nal problems  as  a  nation,  but  on  some  of  the  external  prob- 
lems which  we  have  had  to  face  during  the  last  four  years. 
The  internal  problems  are  the  most  important.  Keeping 
our  own  household  straight  is  our  first  duty;  but  we  have 
other  duties.  Just  exactly  as  each  man  who  is  worth  his 
salt  must  first  of  all  be  a  good  husband,  a  good  father, 
a  good  bread  winner,  a  good  man  of  business,  and  yet 
must  in  addition  to  that  be  a  good  citizen  for  the  State 
at  large — so  a  nation  must  first  take  care  to  do  well 
its  duties  within  its  own  borders,  but  must  not  make 
of  that  fact  an  excuse  for  failing  to  do  those  of  its 
duties  the  performance  of  which  lies  without  its  own 
borders. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  forced  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  to  take  a  larger  position  in  the  world  than 
ever  before,  and  therefore  more  than  ever  to  concern  itself 
with  questions  of  policy  coming  without  its  own  borders. 
As  a  people  we  have  new  duties  and  new  opportunities 
both  in  the  tropical  seas  and  islands  south  of  us  and  in 
the  furthest  Orient.  Much  depends  upon  the  way  in 
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which  we  meet  those  duties,  the  way  in  which  we  take 
advantage  of  those  opportunities.  And  remember  this, 
you  never  can  meet  any  duty,  and  after  you  have  met 
it  say  that  your  action  only  affected  that  duty.  If  you 
meet  it  well  you  face  the  next  duty  a  stronger  man, 
and  if  you  meet  it  ill  you  face  your  next  duty  a  weaker 
man. 

From  the  days  of  Monroe,  Clay  and  the  younger  Adams, 
we  as  a  people  have  always  looked  with  peculiar  interest 
upon  the  West  Indies  and  the  isthmus  connecting  North 
and  South  America,  feeling  that  whatever  happened  there 
was  of  particular  moment  to  this  nation;  and  there  is  bet- 
ter reason  for  that  feeling  now  than  ever  before.  The 
outcome  of  the  Spanish  War  put  us  in  possession  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  brought  us  into  peculiarly  close  touch  with 
Cuba ;  while  the  successful  negotiation  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty,  and  the  legislation  following  it,  at  last  cleared 
the  way  for  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  Porto 
Rico,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say,  may  now  serve  as  an  example 
of  the  best  methods  of  administering  our  insular  posses- 
sions. Sometimes  we  have  to  learn  by  experience  what  to 
avoid.  It  is  much  pleasanter  when  one  can  turn  to  an  ex- 
perience for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  to  follow;  and 
the  last  is  true  of  our  experience  in  Porto  Rico.  So  ex- 
cellent has  been  the  administration  of  the  island,  so  excel- 
lent the  effect  of  the  legislation  concerning  it,  that  their 
very  excellence  has  caused  most  of  us  to  forget  all  about 
it.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  headlines  about  Porto 
Rico.  You  don't  need  to  use  large  letters  in  order  to  say 
that  Porto  Rico  continues  quiet  and  prosperous.  There 
is  hardly  a  ripple  of  failure  upon  the  stream  of  our  suc- 
cess there;  and  as  we  don't  have  to  think  of  remedies,  we 
follow  our  usual  custom  in  these  matters,  and  don't  think 
of  it  at  all. 

How  have  we  brought  that  about?  First  and  foremost, 
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in  Porto  Rico  we  have  consistently  striven  to  get  the  very 
best  men  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  island.  It  is 
desirable  throughout  our  public  service  to  secure  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  and  integrity.  But  after  all,  here 
at  home  we  ourselves  always  have  in  our  own  hands  the 
remedy  whereby  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  integrity  or 
capacity  among  those  that  govern  us.  That  is  a  fact  that 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  but  it  is  a  fact.  In  a  far- 
off  island  things  are  different.  There  wrong-doing  is  more 
easy  and  those  that  suffer  from  it  are  more  helpless;  while 
there  is  less  efficient  check  in  the  way  of  that  public  opinion 
to  which  public  men  are  sensitive.  In  consequence,  the 
administration  of  those  islands  is  beyond  all  other  kinds 
of  administration  under  our  government  the  one  in  which 
the  highest  standard  must  be  demanded.  In  making 
appointments  to  the  insular  service,  the  appointing  power 
must  feel  all  the  time  that  he  is  acting  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  in  the  interest  of  the  good  name  of  our  people 
as  a  whole,  and  any  question  of  mere  party  expediency 
must  be  wholly  swept  aside,  and  the  matter  looked  at  solely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  honor  of  our  own  nation  and 
the  welfare  of  the  islands.  We  have  gotten  along  so  well 
in  Porto  Rico  because  we  have  acted  up  to  that  theory  in 
choosing  our  men  down  there — governor,  treasurer,  attor- 
ney-general, judges,  superintendent  of  education — every 
one.  You  will  find  among  those  men  all  the  shades  of  dif- 
ferent political  opinion  that  we  have  here  at  home;  but  you 
will  find  them  knit  together  by  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  that  island  on  the  highest  plane  of 
decency  and  efficiency. 

Besides  acting  in  good  faith,  we  have  acted  with  good 
sense,  and  that  is  also  important.  We  have  not  been 
frightened  or  misled  into  giving  to  the  people  of  the  island 
a  form  of  government  unsuitable  to  them.  While  provid- 
ing that  the  people  should  govern  themselves  as  far  as 
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possible,  we  have  not  hesitated  in  their  own  interests  to 
keep  the  power  of  shaping  their  destiny. 

In  Cuba  the  problem  was  larger,  more  complicated,  more 
difficult.  Here  again  we  kept  our  promise  absolutely. 
After  having  delivered  the  island  from  its  oppressors,  we 
refused  to  turn  it  loose  offhand,  with  the  certainty  that  it 
would  sink  back  into  chaos  and  savagery.  For  over  three 
years  we  administered  it  on  a  plane  higher  than  it  had 
ever  reached  before  during  the  four  hundred  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  Spaniards  first  landed  upon  its 
shores.  We  brought  moral  and  physical  cleanliness  into 
the  government.  We  cleaned  the  cities  for  the  first  time 
in  their  existence.  We  stamped  out  yellow  fever — an 
inestimable  boon  not  merely  to  Cuba,  but  to  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States  as  well.  We  established  a  school 
system.  We  made  life  and  property  secure,  so  that  in- 
dustry could  again  begin  to  thrive.  Then  when  we  had 
laid  deep  and  broad  the  foundations  upon  which  civil 
liberty  and  national  independence  must  rest,  we  turned 
the  island  over  to  the  hands  of  those  whom  its  people  had 
chosen  as  the  founders  of  the  new  republic.  It  is  a  re- 
public with  which  our  own  great  Republic  must  ever  be 
closely  knit  by  the  ties  of  common  interests  and  common 
inspirations.  Cuba  must  always  be  peculiarly  related  to  us 
in  international  politics.  She  must  in  international  affairs 
be  to  a  degree  a  part  of  our  political  system.  In  return 
she  must  have  peculiar  relations  with  us  economically. 
She  must  be  in  a  sense  part  of  our  economic  system.  We 
expect  her  to  accept  a  political  attitude  toward  us  which 
we  think  wisest  both  for  her  and  for  us.  In  return  we 
must  be  prepared  to  put  her  in  an  economic  position  as 
regards  our  tariff  system  which  will  give  her  some  measure 
of  the  prosperity  which  we  enjoy.  We  can  not,  in  my 
judgment,  avoid  taking  this  attitude  if  we  are  to  perse- 
vere in  the  course  which  we  have  outlined  for  ourselves  as 
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a  nation  during  the  past  four  years;  and  therefore  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time — and  I  trust  only  a 
matter  of  a  very  short  time — before  we  enter  into  reciprocal 
trade  relations  with  Cuba. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  is  to  be  one  of  the  greatest,  prob- 
ably the  greatest,  engineering  feat  of  the  20th  century; 
and  I  am  glad  it  is  to  be  done  by  America.  We  must 
take  care  that  it  is  done  under  the  best  conditions  and  by 
the  best  Americans.  There  are  certain  preliminary  matters 
to  settle.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  first  question  will 
come  upon  choosing  the  commission  which  is  to  supervise 
the  building  of  the  canal.  And  but  one  thought  here  is 
permissible — how  to  get  the  very  best  men  of  the  highest 
engineering  and  business  and  administrative  skill,  who 
will  consent  to  undertake  the  work.  If  possible,  I  wish  to 
see  those  men  represent  different  sections  and  different 
political  parties.  But  those  questions  are  secondary.  The 
primary  aim  must  be  to  get  men  who,  though  able  to  con- 
trol much  greater  salaries  than  the  nation  is  able  to  pay, 
nevertheless  possess  the  patriotism  and  the  healthy  ambi- 
tion which  will  make  them  put  their  talents  at  the  govern- 
ment's service. 

So  much  for  what  has  been  done  in  the  Occident.  In 
the  Orient  the  labor  was  more  difficult. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  great  work,  a  work  supremely 
worth  doing,  can  be  done  save  at  the  cost  not  only  of 
labor  and  toil,  but  of  much  puzzling  worry  during  the  time 
of  the  performance.  Normally,  the  nation  that  achieves 
greatness,  like  the  individual  who  achieves  greatness,  can 
do  so  only  at  the  cost  of  anxiety  and  bewilderment  and 
heart-wearing  effort.  Timid  people,  people  scant  of  faith 
and  hope,  and  good  people  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
the  roughness  of  the  life  of  effort — are  almost  sure  to  be 
disheartened  and  dismayed  by  the  work  and  the  worry, 
and  overmuch  cast  down  by  the  shortcomings,  actual  or 
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seeming,  which  in  real  life  always  accompany  the  first 
stages  even  of  what  eventually  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
brilliant  victories. 

All  this  is  true  of  what  has  happened  during  the  last 
four  years  •  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Spanish  War 
itself  was  an  easy  task,  but  it  left  us  certain  other  tasks 
which  were  much  more  difficult.  One  of  these  tasks  was 
that  of  dealing  with  the  Philippines.  The  easy  thing  to 
do — the  thing  which  appealed  not  only  to  lazy  and  selfish 
men,  but  to  very  many  good  men  whose  thought  did  not 
drive  down  to  the  root  of  things — was  to  leave  the  islands. 
Had  we  done  this,  a  period  of  wild  chaos  would  have 
supervened,  and  then  some  stronger  power  would  have 
stepped  in  and  seized  the  islands  and  have  taken  up 
the  task  which  we  in  such  a  case  would  have  flinched 
from  performing.  A  less  easy,  but  infinitely  more  absurd 
course,  would  have  been  to  leave  the  islands  ourselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  that  we  would  not  permit 
any  one  else  to  interfere  with  them.  This  particular  course 
would  have  combined  all  the  possible  disadvantages  of 
every  other  course  which  was  advocated.  It  would  have 
placed  us  in  a  humiliating  position,  because  when  the 
actual  test  came  it  would  have  been  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  us,  after  some  striking  deed  of  savagery  had  oc- 
curred in  the  islands,  to  stand  by  and  prevent  the  re-entry 
of  civilization  into  them.  While  the  mere  fact  of  our 
having  threatened  thus  to  guarantee  the  local  tyrants  and 
wrongdoers  against  outside  interference  by  ourselves  or 
others  would  have  put  a  premium  upon  every  species  of 
tyranny  and  anarchy  within  the  islands. 

Finally,  there  was  the  course  which  we  adopted — not 
an  easy  course,  and  one  fraught  with  danger  and  difficulty, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  this  world  when  some  great 
feat  is  to  be  accomplished  as  an  incident  to  working  out 
national  destiny.  We  made  up  our  minds  to  stay  in  the 
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islands — to  put  down  violence — to  establish  peace  and  order 
— and  then  to  introduce  a  just  and  wise  civil  rule  accom- 
panied by  a  measure  of  self-government  which  should  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  the  islanders  showed  themselves  fit 
for  it.  It  was  certainly  a  formidable  task;  but  think  of 
the  marvelously  successful  way  in  which  it  has  been  accom- 
plished !  The  first  and  vitally  important  feat  was  the 
establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  American  flag;  and 
this  had  to  be  done  by  the  effort  of  these  gallant  fellow- 
Americans  of  ours  to  whom  so  great  a  debt  is  due — the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  regular  and 
volunteer  forces.  In  a  succession  of  campaigns,  carried 
on  in  unknown  tropic  jungles  against  an  elusive  and 
treacherous  foe  vastly  outnumbering  them,  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions  of  climate,  weather,  and  country,  our 
troops  completely  broke  the  power  of  the  insurgents, 
smashed  their  armies,  and  harried  the  broken  robber  bands 
into  submission.  In  its  last  stages,  the  war  against  our 
rule  sank  into  mere  brigandage;  and  what  our  troops  had 
to  do  was  to  hunt  down  the  parties  of  ladrones.  It  was 
not  an  easy  task  which  it  was  humanly  possible  to  accom- 
plish in  a  month  or  a  year;  and  therefore  after  the  first 
month  and  the  first  year  had  elapsed,  some  excellent  people 
said  that  it  couldn't  be  done;  but  it  was  done.  Month  by 
month,  year  by  year,  with  unwearied  and  patient  resolu- 
tion, our  army  in  the  Philippines  did  the  task  which  it 
found  ready  at  hand  until  the  last  vestige  of  organized 
insurrection  was  stamped  out.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Moros, 
with  whom  we  have  exercised  the  utmost  forbearance,  but 
who  may  force  us  to  chastise  them  if  they  persist  in  attack- 
ing our  troops.  We  will  do  everything  possible  to  avoid 
having  trouble  with  them,  but  if  they  insist  upon  it  it  will 
come.  Among  the  Filipinos  proper,  however,  peace  has 
come.  Doubtless  here  and  there  sporadic  outbreaks  of 
brigandage  will  occur  from  time  to  time,  but  organized 
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warfare  against  the  American  flag  has  ceased,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  apprehend  its  recurrence.  Our  army  in  the 
islands  has  been  reduced  until  it  is  not  a  fourth  of  what 
it  was  at  the  time  the  outbreak  was  at  its  height. 

Step  by  step  as  the  army  conquered,  the  rule  of  the 
military  was  supplanted  by  the  rule  of  the  civil  authorities 
— the  soldier  was  succeeded  by  the  civilian  magistrate. 
The  utmost  care  has  been  exercised  in  choosing  the  best 
type  of  Americans  for  the  high  civil  positions,  and  the 
actual  work  of  administration  has  been  done,  so  far  as 
possible,  by  native  Filipino  officials  serving  under  these 
Americans.  The  success  of  the  effort  has  been  wonder- 
ful. Never  has  this  country  had  a  more  upright  or  an 
abler  body  of  public  representatives  than  Governor  Taft, 
Vice-Governor  Wright,  and  their  associates  and  subordi- 
nates in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter, practically,  to  apply  the  principles  of  an  orderly  free 
government  to  an  Oriental  people  struggling  upward  out 
of  barbarism  and  subjection.  It  is  a  task  requiring  in- 
finite firmness,  patience,  tact,  broadmindedness.  All  these 
qualities,  and  the  countless  others  necessary,  have  been 
found  in  the  civil  and  military  officials  who  have  been  sent 
over  to  administer  the  islands.  It  was,  of  course,  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  occasional  failures;  but  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  few  these  have  been.  Here  and  there  the  civil 
government  which  had  been  established  in  a  given  district 
had  to  be  temporarily  withdrawn  because  of  some  out- 
break. Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of  the  difficulties. 
We  have  been  trying  to  put  into  effect  the  principle  of  a 
popular  choice  of  representative.  In  one  district  it  proved 
to  be  wholly  impossible  to  make  the  people  understand 
how  to  vote.  Finally  they  took  a  little  hill,  and  put  two 
candidates,  one  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  and 
made  the  people  walk  up  and  stand  by  the  candidate  they 
wanted. 
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But  at  last,  on  the  July  4th  that  has  just  passed — on 
the  126th  anniversary  of  our  independence — it  was  pos- 
sible at  the  same  time  to  declare  amnesty  throughout  the 
islands  and  definitely  to  establish  civil  rule  over  all  of 
them,  excepting  the  country  of  the  Mohammedan  Moros, 
where  the  conditions  were  wholly  different.  Each  inhab- 
itant of  the  Philippines  is  now  guaranteed  his  civil  and 
religious  rights,  his  rights  to  life,  personal  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  subject  only  to  not  infringing  the 
rights  of  others.  It  is  worth  noting  that  during  these 
three  or  four  years  under  us  the  Philippine  people  have 
attained  to  a  greater  degree  of  self-government,  that  they 
now  have  more  to  say  as  to  how  they  shall  be  governed, 
than  is  the  case  with  any  people  in  the  Orient  which  is 
under  European  rule.  Nor  is  this  all.  Congress  has, 
with  far-seeing  wisdom,  heartily  supported  all  that  has 
been  done  by  the  Executive.  Wise  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  have  been  placed  upon  the 
statute  books,  and  under  those  laws  provision  is  made  for 
the  introduction  into  the  Philippines  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, with  only  the  delay  absolutely  necessary  to  allow 
for  the  establishment  of  definite  peace,  for  the  taking  of 
a  census,  and  the  settling  down  of  the  country.  In  short, 
we  are  governing  the  Filipinos  primarily  in  their  in- 
terest, and  for  their  very  great  benefit.  And  we  have 
acted  in  practical  fashion — not  trying  to  lay  down  rules 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  remote  and  uncertain 
future,  but  turning  our  attention  to  the  instant  need  of 
things  and  meeting  that  need  in  the  fullest  and  amplest 
way.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  we  owe  most  to 
our  military  or  our  civil  representatives  in  the  Philippines. 
The  soldiers  have  shown  splendid  gallantry  in  the  field; 
and  they  have  done  no  less  admirable  work  in  preparing 
the  provinces  for  civil  government.  The  civil  authorities 
have  shown  the  utmost  wisdom  in  doing  a  very  difficult 
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and  important  work,  of  vast  extent.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  in  modern  times  a  better  example  of  successful  con- 
structive statesmanship  than  the  American  representatives 
have  given  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

In  the  Philippines,  as  in  Cuba,  the  instances  of  wrong- 
doing among  either  our  civil  or  military  representatives 
have  been  astonishingly  few;  and  punishment  has  been 
meted  with  even-handed  justice  to  all  offenders. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  while  we  have  thus 
acted  in  the  interest  of  the  islanders  themselves,  we  have 
also  helped  our  own  people.  Our  interests  are  as  great 
in  the  Pacific  as  in  the  Atlantic.  The  welfare  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington  is  as  vital  to  the  nation 
as  the  welfare  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  South 
Atlantic  States.  The  awakening  of  the  Orient  means  very 
much  to  all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  commercially  no 
less  than  politically;  and  it  would  be  short-sighted  states- 
manship on  our  part  to  refuse  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  securing  a  proper  share  to  our  people  of  this  commer- 
cial future.  The  possession  of  the  Philippines  has  helped 
us,  as  the  securing  of  the  open  door  in  China  has  helped  us. 
Already  the  government  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
provide  for  the  laying  of  a  Pacific  cable  under  conditions 
which  safeguard  absolutely  the  interests  of  the  American 
public.  Our  commerce  with  the  East  is  growing  rapidly. 
Events  have  abundantly  justified,  alike  from  the  moral 
and  material  standpoint,  all  that  we  have  done  in  the  Far 
East  as  a  sequel  to  our  war  with  Spain. 
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[Address  in  Boston }  August  25, 19 OS.'} 

Governor    Crane,    Mayor    Collins,    Men    and    Women    of 
Boston : 

I  want  to  take  up  this  evening  the  general  question  of 
our  economic  and  social  relations,  with  specific  reference 
to  that  problem  with  which  I  think  our  people  are  now 
greatly  concerning  themselves — the  problem  of  our  com- 
plex social  condition  as  intensified  by  the  existence  of  the 
great  corporations  which  we  rather  loosely  designate  as 
trusts.  I  have  not  come  here  to  say  that  I  have  discovered 
a  patent  cure-all  for  any  evils.  When  people's  minds  are 
greatly  agitated  on  any  subject,  and  especially  when  they 
feel  deeply  but  rather  vaguely  that  conditions  are  not  right, 
it  is  far  pleasanter  in  addressing  them  to  be  indifferent 
as  to  what  you  promise;  but  it  is  much  less  pleasant  after- 
ward when  you  come  to  try  to  carry  out  what  has  been 
promised.  Of  course  the  worth  of  a  promise  consists 
purely  in  the  way  in  which  the  performance  squares  with 
it.  That  has  two  sides.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  man  is  an 
honest  man  he  will  try  just  as  hard  to  keep  a  promise 
made  on  the  stump  as  one  made  off  the  stump.  In  the 
second  place,  if  the  people  keep  their  heads  they  won't 
wish  promises  to  be  made  which  are  impossible  of  per- 
formance. You  see,  one  side  of  that  question  represents 
my  duty,  and  the  other  side  yours. 

Mankind  goes  ahead  but  slowly,  and  it  goes  ahead  mainly 
through  each  of  us  trying  to  do  the  best  that  is  in  him 
and  to  do  it  in  the  sanest  way.  We  have  founded  our 
Republic  upon  the  theory  that  the  average  man  will  as  a 
rule  do  the  right  thing,  that  in  the  long  run  the  majority 
will  decide  for  what  is  sane  and  wholesome.  If  our  fatherg 
were  mistaken  in  that  theory,  if  ever  the  times  become 
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such — not  occasionally  but  persistently — that  the  mass  of 
the  people  do  what  is  unwholesome,  what  is  wrong,  then 
the  Republic  can  not  stand,  I  care  not  how  good  its  laws, 
I  care  not  what  marvelous  mechanism  its  Constitution  may 
embody.  Back  of  the  laws,  back  of  the  administration, 
back  of  the  system  of  government  lies  the  man,  lies  the 
average  manhood  of  our  people,  and  in  the  long  run  we 
are  going  to  go  up  or  go  down  accordingly  as  the  average 
standard  of  our  citizenship  does  or  does  not  wax  in  growth 
and  grace. 

The  first  requisite  of  good  citizenship  is  that  the  man 
shall  do  the  homely,  every-day,  humdrum  duties  well.  A 
man  is  not  a  good  citizen,  I  do  not  care  how  lofty  his 
thoughts  are  about  citizenship  in  the  abstract,  if  in  the 
concrete  his  actions  do  not  bear  them  out;  and  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  how  high  his  aspirations  for  man- 
kind at  large  may  be,  if  he  does  not  behave  well  in  his 
own  family  those  aspirations  do  not  bear  visible  fruit. 
He  must  be  a  good  bread  winner,  he  must  take  care  of  his 
wife  and  his  children,  he  must  be  a  neighbor  whom  his 
neighbors  can  trust,  he  must  act  squarely  in  his  business 
relations, — he  must  do  all  those  every-day  ordinary  duties 
first,  or  he  is  not  a  good  citizen.  But  he  must  do  more. 
In  this  country  of  ours  the  average  citizen  must  devote 
a  good  deal  of  thought  and  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  State 
as  a  whole  or  those  affairs  will  go  backward;  and  he  must 
devote  that  thought  and  that  time  steadily  and  intelli- 
gently. If  there  is  any  one  quality  that  is  not  admirable, 
whether  in  a  nation  or  in  an  individual,  it  is  hysterics, 
either  in  religion  or  in  anything  else.  The  man  or  woman 
who  makes  up  for  ten  days'  indifference  to  duty  by  an 
eleventh-day  morbid  repentance  about  that  duty  is  of  scant 
use  in  the  world.  Now  in  the  same  way  it  is  of  no  pos- 
sible use  to  decline  to  go  through  all  the  ordinary  duties 
of  citizenship  for  a  long  space  of  time  and  then  suddenly 
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to  get  up  and  feel  very  angry  about  something  or  some- 
body, not  clearly  defined,  and  demand  reform,  as  if  it 
were  a  concrete  substance  to  be  handed  out  forthwith. 

This  is  preliminary  to  what  I  want  to  say  to  you  about 
the  whole  question  of  great  corporations  as  affecting  the 
public.  There  are  very  many  and  very  difficult  problems 
with  which  we  are  faced  as  the  results  of  the  forces  which 
have  been  in  play  for  more  than  the  lifetime  of  a  genera- 
tion. It  is  worse  than  useless  for  any  of  us  to  rail  at  or 
regret  the  great  growth  of  our  industrial  civilization  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century.  Speaking  academically,  we  can, 
according  to  our  several  temperaments,  regret  that  the  old 
days  with  the  old  life  have  vanished,  or  not,  just  as  we 
choose  j  but  we  are  here  to-night  only  because  of  the  play 
of  those  great  forces.  There  is  but  little  use  in  regretting 
that  things  have  been  shaping  themselves  differently  from 
what  we  might  have  preferred.  The  practical  thing  to  do 
is  to  face  the  conditions  as  they  are  and  see  if  we  can  not 
get  the  best  there  is  in  them  out  of  them.  Now  we  shall 
not  get  a  complete  or  perfect  solution  for  all  of  the  evils 
attendant  upon  the  development  of  the  trusts  by  any  single 
action  on  our  part.  A  good  many  actions  in  a  good  many 
different  ways  will  be  required  before  we  get  many  of 
those  evils  even  partially  remedied.  We  must  first  of  all 
think  clearly;  we  must  probably  experiment  somewhat;  we 
must  above  all  show  by  our  actions  that  our  interest  is  per- 
manent and  not  spasmodic ;  and  we  must  see  that  -all  proper 
steps  are  taken  toward  the  solution.  Now  of  course  all 
this  is  perfectly  trite.  Every  one  who  thinks  knows  that 
the  only  way  in  which  any  problem  of  great  importance 
was  ever  successfully  solved  was  by  consistent  and  per- 
sistent effort  toward  a  given  end — effort  that  did  not  cease 
with  any  one  election  or  with  any  one  year,  but  was  con- 
tinued steadily,  temperately,  but  resolutely,  toward  a  given 
end.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  set  clearly  before  us  all  of 
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the  evils  attendant  upon  the  working  of  some  of  our  great 
corporations,  but  I  think  that  those  gentlemen,  and  espe- 
cially those  gentlemen  of  large  means,  who  deny  that  the 
evils  exist  are  acting  with  great  folly.  So  far  from  being 
against  property  when  I  ask  that  the  question  of  the  trusts 
be  taken  up,  I  am  acting  in  the  most  conservative  sense 
in  property's  interest.  When  a  great  corporation  is  sued 
for  violating  the  anti-trust  law,  it  is  not  a  move  against 
property,  it  is  a  move  in  favor  of  property,  because  when 
we  make  it  evident  that  all  men,  great  and  small  alike, 
have  to  obey  the  law,  we  put  the  'safeguard  of  the  law 
around  all  men.  When  we  make  it  evident  that  no  man 
shall  be  excused  for  violating  the  law,  we  make  it  evident 
that  every  man  will  be  protected  from  violations  of  the 
law. 

Now  one  of  the  great  troubles — I  am  inclined  to  think 
much  the  greatest  trouble — in  any  immediate  handling  of 
the  question  of  the  trusts  comes  from  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Under  this  system  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
the  power  is  lodged  to  deal  with  these  evils.  Remember 
that  I  am  not  saying  that  even  if  we  had  all  the  power 
we  could  completely  solve  the  trust  question.  If  what  we 
read  in  the  papers  is  true,  international  trusts  are  now 
being  planned.  It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  any  set 
of  laws  on  our  part  to  deal  completely  with  a  problem 
which  becomes  international  in  its  bearings.  But  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  in  various  ways  even  now — a  great  deal 
is  being  done — and  a  great  deal  more  can  be  done,  if  we 
see  that  the  power  is  lodged  somewhere  to  do  it.  On  the 
whole,  our  system  of  government  has  worked  marvelously 
well — the  system  of  divided  functions  of  government,  of 
a  scheme  under  which  Maine,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
New  York,  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  can  all  come  together 
for  certain  purposes,  and  yet  each  be  allowed  to  work  out 
its  salvation  as  it  desires  along  certain  other  lines.  On 
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the  whole,  this  has  worked  well;  but  in  some  respects  it 
has  worked  ill.  While  I  most  firmly  believe  in  fixity  of 
policy,  I  do  not  believe  that  that  policy  should  be  fossil- 
ized, and  when  conditions  change  we  must  change  our 
governmental  methods  to  meet  them.  I  believe  with  all 
my  heart  in  the  New  England  town  meeting,  but  you  can't 
work  the  New  England  town  meeting  in  Boston — it  is 
too  big.  You  must  devise  something  else.  If  you  look 
back  in  the  history  of  Boston  you  will  find  that  Boston 
was  very  reluctant  to  admit  this  particular  truth  for  some 
time  in  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When 
this  government  was  founded  there  were  no  great  individual 
or  corporate  fortunes,  and  commerce  and  industry  were 
being  carried  on  very  much  as  they  had  been  carried  on 
in  the  days  when  Nineveh  and  Babylon  stood  in  the 
Mesopotamian  Valley.  Sails,  oars,  wheels — these  were  the 
instruments  of  commerce.  The  pack  train,  the  wagon  train, 
the  rowboat,  the  sailing  craft — these  were  the  methods  of 
commerce.  Everything  has  been  revolutionized  in  the 
business  world  since  then,  and  the  progress  of  civilization 
from  being  a  dribble  has  become  a  torrent.  There  was 
no  particular  need  at  that  time  of  bothering  as  to  whether 
the  nation  or  the  State  had  control  of  corporations.  They 
were  easy  to  control.  Now,  however,  the  exact  reverse  is 
the  case.  And  remember  when  I  say  corporations  I  do 
not  mean  merely  trusts  technically  so-called,  merely  com- 
binations of  corporations,  or  corporations  under  certain 
peculiar  conditions.  For  instance,  some  time  ago  the  At- 
torney-General took  action  against  a  certain  trust.  There 
was  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  the  trust  aimed 
at  would  not  seek  to  get  out  from  under  the  law  by  be- 
coming a  single  corporation.  Now,  I  want  laws  that  will 
enable  us  to  deal  with  any  evil  no  matter  what  shape  it 
takes.  I  want  to  see  the  government  able  to  get  at  it 
definitely,  so  that  the  action  of  the  government  can  not  be 
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evaded  by  any  turning  within  or  without  Federal  or  State 
statutes.  At  present  we  have  really  no  efficient  control 
over  a  big  corporation  which  does  business  in  more  than 
one  State.  Frequently  the  corporation  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  State  in  which  it  is  incorporated  ex- 
cept to  get  incorporated;  and  all  its  business  may  be  done 
in  entirely  different  communities — communities  which  may 
object  very  much  to  the  methods  of  incorporation  in  the 
State  named*  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  get  any  action 
by  any  State,  I  do  not  believe  it  practicable  to  get  action 
by  all  the  States  that  will  give  us  satisfactory  control  of 
the  trusts,  of  big  corporations;  and  the  result  is  at  present 
that  we  have  a  great,  powerful,  artificial  creation  which  has 
no  creator  to  which  it  is  responsible.  The  creator  creates 
it  and  then  it  goes  and  operates  somewhere  else;  and  there 
is  no  interest  on  the  part  of  the  creator  to  deal  with  it.  It 
does  not  do  anything  where  the  creator  has  power;  it 
operates  entirely  outside  of  the  creator's  jurisdiction. 

It  is  of  course  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  corporation 
is  the  creature  of  the  State,  that  the  State  is  sovereign. 
There  should  be  a  real  and  not  a  nominal  sovereign,  some 
one  sovereign  to  which  the  corporation  shall  be  really  and 
not  nominally  responsible.  At  present  if  we  pass  laws 
nobody  can  tell  whether  they  will  amount  to  anything. 
That  has  two  bad  effects.  In  the  first  place,  the  corpo- 
ration becomes  indifferent  to  the  law-making  body;  and 
in  the  next  place,  the  law-making  body  gets  into  that  most 
pernicious  custom  of  passing  a  law  not  with  reference  to 
what  will  be  done  under  it,  but  with  reference  to  its  effects 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  voters.  That  is  a  bad  thing. 
When  any  body  of  law-makers  passes  a  law,  not  simply 
with  reference  to  whether  that  law  will  do  good  or  ill, 
but  with  the  knowledge  that  not  much  will  come  of  it,  and 
yet  that  perhaps  the  people  as  a  whole  will  like  to  see  it 
on  the  statute  books — it  does  not  speak  well  for  the  law- 
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makers,  and  it  does  not  speak  well  for  the  people,  either. 
What  I  hope  to  see  is  power  given  to  the  National  Legis- 
lature which  shall  make  the  control  real.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  if  you  could  have  all  the  States  act  on 
somewhat  similar  lines  so  that  you  would  make  it  un- 
necessary for  the  national  government  to  act;  but  all  of 
you  know  perfectly  well  that  the  States  will  not  act  on 
similar  lines.  No  advance  whatever  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  intelligent  dealing  by  the  States  as  a  collective 
body  with  these  great  corporations.  Here  in  Massachu- 
setts you  have  what  I  regard  as,  on  the  whole,  excellent 
corporation  laws.  Most  of  our  difficulties  would  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  solution  if  we  had  the  power  to  put  upon  the 
national  statute  books,  and  did  put  upon  them,  laws  for 
the  nation  much  like  those  you  have  here  on  the  subject 
of  corporations  in  Massachusetts.  So  you  can  see,  gentle- 
men, I  am  not  advocating  anything  very  revolutionary. 
I  am  advocating  action  to  prevent  anything  revolutionary. 
Now,  if  we  can  get  adequate  control  by  the  nation  of  these 
great  corporations,  then  we  can  pass  legislation  which  will 
give  us  the  power  of  regulation  and  supervision  over  them. 
If  the  nation  had  that  power,  mind  you,  I  should  advocate 
as  strenuously  as  I  know  how  that  the  power  should  be 
exercised  with  extreme  caution  and  self-restraint.  No  good 
will  come  from  plunging  in  without  having  looked  care- 
fully ahead.  The  first  thing  we  want  is  publicity;  and 
I  do  not  mean  publicity  as  a  favor  by  some  corporations 
— I  mean  it  as  a  right  from  all  corporations  affected  by  the 
law.  I  want  publicity  as  to  the  essential  facts  in  whicli 
the  public  has  an  interest.  I  want  the  knowledge  given 
to  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  people  of  facts 
upon  which  those  representatives  can,  if  they  see  fit,  base 
their  actions  later.  The  publicity  itself  would  cure  many 
evils.  The  light  of  day  is  a  great  deterrer  of  wrongdoing. 
The  mere  fact  of  being  able  to  put  out  nakedly,  and  with 
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the  certainty  that  the  statements  were  true,  a  given  condi- 
tion of  things  that  was  wrong,  would  go  a  long  distance 
toward  curing  that  wrong;  and,  even  where  it  did  not  cure 
it,  would  make  the  path  evident  by  which  to  cure  it.  We 
would  not  be  leaping  in  the  dark;  we  would  not  be  striving 
blindly  to  see  what  was  good  and  what  bad.  We  would 
know  what  the  facts  were  and  be  able  to  shape  our  course 
accordingly. 

A  good  deal  can  be  done  now,  a  good  deal  is  being  done 
now.  As  far  as  the  anti-trust  laws  go  they  will  be  en- 
forced. No  suit  will  be  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  seem- 
ing to  undertake  it.  Every  suit  that  is  undertaken  will 
be  begun  because  the  great  lawyer  and  upright  man  whom 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  as  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Knox,  believes  that  there  is  a  violation  of  the  law  which 
we  Can  get  at;  and  when  the  suit  is  undertaken  it  will  not 
be  compromised  except  upon  the  basis  that  the  government 
wins.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  no  laws  amount  to  anything 
unless  they  are  administered  honestly  and  fearlessly.  We 
must  have  such  administration  or  the  law  will  amount  to 
nothing.  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  frame  national 
legislation  which  shall  give  us  far  more  power  than  we  now 
have,  at  any  rate  over  corporations  doing  an  interstate 
business.  I  can  not  guarantee  that,  because  in  the  past 
it  has  more  than  once  happened  that  we  have  put  laws 
on  the  statute  books  which  those  who  made  them  intended 
to  mean  one  thing,  and  when  they  came  up  for  decision 
by  the  courts,  it  was  found  that  the  intention  had  not  been 
successfully  put  into  effect.  But  I  believe  that  additional 
legislation  can  be  had.  If  my  belief  is  wrong,  if  it  proves 
evident  that  we  can  not,  under  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
give  the  national  administration  sufficient  power  to  deal 
with  these  great  corporations,  then  no  matter  what  our 
reverence  for  the  past,  our  duty  to  the  present  and  the 
future  will  force  us  to  see  that  some  power  is  conferred 
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upon  the  national  government.  And  when  that  power  has 
been  conferred,  then  it  will  rest  with  the  national  govern- 
ment to  exercise  it. 


[From  an  address  at  Bangor,  Me.f  August  27, 
1902.] 

.  .  .  The  other  day  I  picked  up  a  little  book  called  "  The 
Simple  Life/'  written  by  an  Alsatian,  Charles  Wagner, 
and  he  preaches  such  wholesome,  sound  doctrine  that  I 
wish  it  could  be  used  as  a  tract  throughout  our  country. 
To  him  the  whole  problem  of  our  complex,  somewhat 
feverish  modern  life  can  be  solved  only  by  getting  men 
and  women  to  lead  better  lives.  He  sees  that  the  perma- 
nance  of  liberty  and  democracy  depends  upon  a  majority 
of  the  people  being  steadfast  in  morality  and  in  that  good 
plain  sense  which,  as  a  national  attribute,  comes  only  as 
the  result  of  the  slow  and  painful  labor  of  centuries,  and 
which  can  be  squandered  in  a  generation  by  the  thought- 
less and  vicious.  He  preaches  the  doctrine  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  moral  to  the  material.  He  does  not  under- 
value the  material,  but  he  insists,  as  we  of  this  nation 
should  always  insist,  upon  the  infinite  superiority  of  the 
moral,  and  the  sordid  destruction  which  comes  upon  either 
the  nation  or  the  individual  if  it  or  he  becomes  absorbed 
only  in  the  desire  to  get  wealth.  The  true  line  of  cleavage 
lies  between  good  citizen  and  bad  citizen ;  and  the  line  of 
cleavage  may,  and  often  does,  run  at  right  angles  to  that 
which  divides  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  sinews  of  virtue 
lie  in  man's  capacity  to  care  for  what  is  outside  himself. 
The  man  who  gives  himself  up  to  the  service  of  his  appe- 
tites^ the  man  who  the  more  goods  he  has  the  more  wants, 
has  surrendered  himself  to  destruction.  It  makes  little 
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difference  whether  he  achieves  his  purpose  or  not.  If  his 
point  of  view  is  all  wrong,  he  is  a  bad  citizen  whether  he 
be  rich  or  poor.  It  is  a  small  matter  to  the  community 
whether  in  arrogance  and  insolence  he  has  misused  great 
wealth,  or  whether,  though  poor,  he  is  possessed  by  the 
mean  and  fierce  desire  to  seize  a  morsel,  the  biggest  pos- 
sible, of  that  prey  which  the  fortunate  of  earth  consume. 
The  man  who  lives  simply,  and  justly,  and  honorably, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  is  a  good  citizen.  Those  who  dream 
only  of  idleness  and  pleasure,  who  hate  others,  and  fail 
to  recognize  the  duty  of  each  man  to  his  brother,  these, 
be  they  rich  or  poor,  are  the  enemies  of  the  State.  The 
misuse  of  property  is  one  manifestation  of  the  same  evil 
spirit  which,  under  changed  circumstances,  denies  the 
right  of  property  because  this  right  is  in  the  hands  of 
others.  In  a  purely  material  civilization  the  bitterness 
of  attack  on  another's  possession  is  only  additional  proof 
of  the  extraordinary  importance  attached  to  possession  it- 
self. When  outward  well-being,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  a  valuable  foundation  on  which  happiness  may  with 
wisdom  be  built,  is  mistaken  for  happiness  itself,  so  that 
material  prosperity  becomes  the  one  standard,  then,  alike 
by  those  who  enjoy  such  prosperity  in  slothful  or  criminal 
ease,  and  by  those  who  in  no  less  evil  manner  rail  at,  envy, 
and  long  for  it,  poverty  is  held  to  be  shameful,  and  money, 
whether  well  or  ill  gotten,  to  stand  for  merit. 

All  this  does  not  mean  condemnation  of  progress.  It  is 
mere  folly  to  try  to  dig  up  the  dead  past,  and  scant  is  the 
good  that  comes  from  asceticism  and  retirement  from  the 
world.  But  let  us  make  sure  that  our  progress  is  in  the 
essentials  as  well  as  in  the  incidentals.  Material  pros- 
perity without  the  moral  lift  toward  righteousness  means 
a  diminished  capacity  for  happiness  and  a  debased  char- 
acter. The  worth  of  a  civilization  is  the  worth  of  the  man 
at  its  centre.  When  this  man  lacks  moral  rectitude,  ma- 
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terial  progress  only  makes  bad  worse,  and  social  problems 
still  darker  and  more  complex. 


[From  an  address  at  Wheeling,  W .  Va.,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1902.'] 

...  A  century  and  a  quarter  ago  there  had  been  no  de- 
velopment of  industry  such  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  the 
least  importance  whether  the  nation  or  the  State  had  charge 
of  the  great  corporations  or  supervised  the  great  business 
and  industrial  organizations.  A  century  and  a  quarter  ago, 
here  at  Wheeling,  commerce  was  carried  on  by  pack  train, 
by  wagon  train,  by  boat.  That  was  the  way  it  was  carried 
on  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world — oars  and  sails, 
wheeled  vehicles  and  beasts  of  burden — those  were  the 
means  of  carrying  on  commerce  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  this  country  became  a  nation. 

There  had  been  no  radical  change,  no  essential  change, 
in  the  means  of  carrying  on  commerce  from  the  days  when 
the  Phoenician  galleys  plowed  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. For  four  or  five  thousand  years,  perhaps  longer, 
from  the  immemorial  past  when  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
stood  in  Mesopotamia,  when  Thebes  and  Memphis  were 
mighty  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile — from  that  time  on 
through  the  supremacy  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  through 
the  upbuilding  of  the  great  trading  cities  like  Venice  and 
Genoa  in  Italy;  like  the  cities  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Nether- 
lands in  Northern  Europe — on  through  the  period  of  the 
great  expansion  of  European  civilization  which  followed 
the  voyages  of  Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama,  down  to  the 
time  when  this  country  became  a  nation — the  means  of 
commercial  intercourse  remained  substantially  unchanged. 
Those  means,  therefore,  limited  narrowly  what  could  be 
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done  by  any  corporation,  tne  growth  that  could  take  place 
in  any  community. 

Suddenly,  during  our  own  lifetime  as  a  nation — a  life- 
time trivial  in  duration  compared  to  the  period  of  recorded 
history — there  came  a  revolution  in  the  means  of  intercourse 
which  made  a  change  in  commerce,  and  in  all  that  springs 
from  commerce,  in  industrial  development,  greater  than 
all  the  changes  of  the  preceding  thousands  of  years.  A 
greater  change  in  the  means  of  commerce  of  mankind 
has  taken  place  since  Wheeling  was  founded,  since  the 
first  settlers  built  their  log  huts  in  the  great  forests  on 
the  banks  of  this  river,  than  in  all  the  previous  period 
during  which  man  had  led  an  existence  that  can  be  called 
civilized. 

Through  the  railway,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  other 
developments,  steam  and  electricity  worked  a  complete 
revolution.  This  has  meant,  of  course,  that  entirely  new 
problems  have  sprung  up.  You  have  right  in  this  imme- 
diate neighborhood  a  very  much  larger  population  than 
any  similar  region  in  all  the  United  States  held  when 
the  Continental  Congress  began  its  sessions;  and  the 
change  in  industrial  conditions  has  been  literally  immeas- 
urable. Those  changed  conditions  need  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  governmental  agencies  necessary  for  their 
regulation  and  supervision. 

Such  agencies  were  not  provided,  and  could  not  have 
been  provided,  in  default  of  a  knowledge  of  prophecy  by 
the  men  who  founded  the  Republic.  In  those  days  each 
State  could  take  care  perfectly  well  of  any  corporations 
within  its  limits,  and  all  it  had  to  do  was  to  try  to  encour- 
age their  upbuilding.  Now  the  big  corporations,  although 
nominally  the  creatures  of  one  State,  usually  do  business 
in  other  States,  and  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the 
wide  variety  of  State  laws  on  the  subject  of  corporations 
has  brought  about  the  fact  that  the  corporation  is  made  in 
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one  State,  but  does  almost  all  its  work  in  entirely  different 
States. 

It  has  proved  utterly  impossible  to  get  anything  like 
uniformity  of  legislation  among  the  States.  Some  States 
have  passed  laws  about  corporations  which,  if  they  had 
not  been  ineffective,  would  have  totally  prevented  any  im- 
portant corporate  work  being  done  within  their  limits. 
Other  States  have  such  lax  laws  that  there  is  no  effective 
effort  made  to  control  any  of  the  abuses.  As  a  result  we 
have  a  system  of  divided  control — where  the  nation  has 
something  to  say,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  know  exactly 
how  much,  and  where  the  different  States  have  each  some- 
thing to  say,  but  where  there  is  no  supreme  power  that 
can  speak  with  authority.  It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  truism 
to  say  that  every  corporation,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the 
largest,  is  the  creature  of  the  State.  Where  the  corpora- 
tion is  small  there  is  very  little  need  of  exercising  much 
supervision  over  it,  but  the  stupendous  corporations  of  the 
present  day  certainly  should  be  under  governmental  super- 
vision and  regulation.  The  first  effort  to  make  is  to  give 
somebody  the  power  to  exercise  that  supervision,  that  regu- 
lation. We  have  already  laws  on  the  statute  books.  Those 
laws  will  be  enforced,  and  are  being  enforced,  with  all  the 
power  of  the  national  government,  and  wholly  without 
regard  to  persons.  But  the  power  is  very  limited.  Now 
I  want  you  to  take  my  words  at  their  exact  value.  I  think 
— I  can  not  say  I  am  sure,  because  it  has  often  happened  in 
the  past  that  Congress  has  passed  a  law  with  a  given 
purpose  in  view,  and  when  that  law  has  been  judicially 
interpreted  it  has  proved  that  the  purpose  was  not  achieved 
— but  I  think  that  by  legislation  additional  power  in  the 
way  of  regulation  of  at  least  a  number  of  these  great 
corporations  can  be  conferred.  But,  gentlemen,  I  firmly 
believe  that  in  the  end  power  must  be  given  to  the  national 
government  to  exercise  its  full  supervision  and  regulation 
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of  these  great  enterprises,  and,  if  necessary,  a   Constitu- 
tional amendment  must  be  resorted  to  for  this  purpose. 

That  is  not  new  doctrine  for  me.  That  is  the  doctrine 
that  I  advocated  on  the  stump  two  years  ago.  Some  of 
my  ultra-conservative  friends  have  professed  to  be  greatly 
shocked  at  my  advocating  it  now.  I  would  explain  to  those 
gentlemen,  once  for  all,  that  they  err  whenever  they  think 
that  I  advocate  on  the  stump  anything  that  I  will  not  try 
to  put  into  effect  after  election.  The  objection  is  made 
that  working  along  these  lines  will  take  time.  So  it  will. 
Let  me  go  back  to  my  illustration  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  took  time  to  build  the  levees,  but  we  built  them.  And 
if  we  have  the  proper  intelligence,  the  proper  resolution, 
and  the  proper  self-restraint,  we  can  work  out  the  solution 
along  the  lines  that  I  have  indicated.  Thus,  the  first  thing 
is  to  give  the  national  government  the  power.  All  the 
power  that  is  given,  I  can  assure  you,  will  be  used  in  a 
spirit  as  free  as  possible  from  rancor  of  any  kind,  but 
with  the  firmest  determination  to  make  big  man  and  little 
man  alike  obey  the  law. 

What  we  need  first  is  power.  Having  gotten  the  power, 
remember  the  work  won't  be  ended — it  will  be  only  fairly 
begun.  And  let  me  say  again  and  again  and  again  that 
you  will  not  get  the  millennium — the  millennium  is  some 
way  off  yet.  But  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  long 
strides  in  advance  in  the  direction  of  securing  a  juster, 
fairer,  wiser  management  of  many  of  these  corporations, 
both  as  regards  the  general  public  and  as  regards  their 
relationship  among  themselves  and  to  the  investing  public. 
When  we  have  the  power  I  most  earnestly  hope,  and  should 
most  earnestly  advocate,  that  it  be  used  with  the  greatest 
wisdom  and  self-restraint. 

The  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  find  out  the  facts. 
For  that  purpose  I  am  absolutely  clear  that  we  need 
publicity — that  we  need  it  not  as  a  matter  of  favor  from 
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any  one  corporation,  but  as  a  matter  of  right,  secured 
through  the  agents  of  the  government,  from  all  the  cor- 
porations concerned.  The  mere  fact  of  the  publicity  it- 
self will  tend  to  stop  many  of  the  evils,  and  it  will  show 
that  some  other  alleged  evils  are  imaginary,  and  finally 
in  making  evident  the  remaining  evils — those  that  are  not 
imaginary  and  that  are  not  cured  by  the  simple  light  of 
day — it  will  give  us  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
methods  to  take  in  getting  at  them.  We  should  have,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  one  sovereign  to  whom  the  big 
corporations  should  be  responsible — a  sovereign  in  whose 
courts  a  corporation  could  be  held  accountable  for  any 
failure  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  legislature  of  that 
sovereign.  I  do  not  think  you  can  accomplish  that  among 
the  forty-six  sovereigns  of  the  States.  I  think  that  it  will 
have  to  be  through  the  national  government. 


[From  an  address  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1902. ~\ 

...  I  believe  so  emphatically  in  your  organization  be- 
cause, while  it  teaches  the  need  of  working  in  union,  of 
working  in  association,  of  working  with  deep  in  our  hearts, 
not  merely  on  our  lips,  the  sense  of  Brotherhood,  yet  of 
necessity  it  still  keeps,  as  your  organization  always  must 
keep,  to  the  forefront  the  worth  of  the  individual  qualities 
of  a  man.  I  said  to  you  that  I  came  here  in  a  sense  not 
to  speak  to  you,  but  to  use  your  experience  as  an  object- 
lesson  for  all  of  us,  an  object-lesson  in  good  American 
citizenship.  All  professions,  of  course,  do  not  call  for  the 
exercise  to  the  same  degree  of  the  qualities  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  Your  profession  is  one  of  those  which  I  am 
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inclined  to  feel  play  in  modern  life  a  greater  part  from 
the  standpoint  of  character  than  we  entirely  realize.  There 
is  in  modern  life,  with  the  growth  of  civilization  and 
luxury,  a  certain  tendency  to  softening  of  the  national 
fibre.  There  is  a  certain  tendency  to  forget,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  disuse,  the  rugged  virtues  which  lie  at  the 
back  of  manhood;  and  I  feel  that  professions  like  yours, 
like  the  profession  of  the  railroad  men  of  the  country, 
have  a  tonic  effect  upon  the  whole  body  politic. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  should  be  a  large  body 
of  our  fellow-citizens — that  there  should  be  a  profession 
— whose  members  must,  year  in  and  year  out,  display  those 
old,  old  qualities  of  courage,  daring,  resolution,  unflinching 
willingness  to  meet  danger  at  need.  I  hope  to  see  all  our 
people  develop  the  softer,  gentler  virtues  to  an  ever  in- 
creasing degree,  but  I  hope  never  to  see  them  lose  the 
sterner  virtues  that  make  men  men. 

A  man  is  not  going  to  be  a  fireman  or  an  engineer,  or 
serve  well  in  any  other  capacity  on  a  railroad  long  if  he 
has  a  "  streak  of  yellow  "  in  him.  You  are  going  to  find 
it  out,  and  he  is  going  to  be  painfully  conscious  of  it, 
very  soon.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  our  people  that  we  should 
have  those  qualities  in  evidence  before  us  in  the  life-work 
of  a  big  group  of  our  citizens. 

In  American  citizenship,  we  can  succeed  permanently 
only  upon  the  basis  of  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
working  in  association,  by  organization,  each  working  for 
all,  and  yet  remembering  that  we  need  each  so  to  shape 
things  that  each  man  can  develop  to  best  advantage  all 
the  forces  and  powers  at  his  command.  In  your  organi- 
zation you  accomplish  much  by  means  of  the  Brotherhood, 
but  you  accomplish  it  because  of  the  men  who  go  to  make 
up  that  Brotherhood. 

If  you  had  exactly  the  organization,  exactly  the  laws, 
exactly  the  system,  and  yet  were  yourselves  a  poor  set  of 
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men,  the  system  would  not  save  you.  I  will  guarantee  that, 
from  time  to  time,  you  have  men  go  in  to  try  to  serve  for 
the  nine  months  who  prove  that  they  do  not  have  the  stuff 
in  them  out  of  which  you  can  make  good  men.  You  have 
to  have  the  stuff  in  you,  and,  if  you  have  the  stuff,  you 
can  make  out  of  it  a  much  finer  man  by  means  of  the 
association — but  you  must  have  the  material  out  of  which 
to  make  it.  So  it  is  in  citizenship.  .  .  . 


[From  an  address  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio3  Septem- 
ber 20,  1902.'] 

...  A  remedy  much  advocated  at  the  moment  is  to 
take  off  the  tariff  from  all  articles  which  are  made  by 
trusts.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  define 
trusts.  The  language  commonly  used  by  the  advocates 
of  the  method  implies  that  they  mean  all  articles  made 
by  large  corporations,  and  that  the  changes  in  tariff  are 
to  be  made  with  punitive  intent  toward  these  large  cor- 
porations. Of  course  if  the  tariff  is  to  be  changed  in 
order  to  punish  them,  it  should  be  changed  so  as  to  punish 
those  that  do  ill,  not  merely  those  that  are  prosperous, 
It  would  be  neither  just  nor  expedient  to  punish  the  big 
corporations  as  big  corporations ;  what  we  wish  to  do  is 
to  protect  the  people  from  any  evil  that  may  grow  out 
of  their  existence  or  maladministration.  Some  of  those 
corporations  do  well  and  others  do  ill.  If  in  any  case 
the  tariff  is  found  to  foster  a  monopoly  which  does  ill,  of 
course  no  protectionist  would  object  to  a  modification  of 
the  tariff  sufficient  to  remedy  the  evil.  But  in  very  few 
cases  does  the  so-called  trust  really  monopolize  the  market. 
Take  any  very  big  corporation — I  could  mention  them  by 
score — which  controls,  say,  something  in  the  neighborhood 
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of  half  of  the  products  of  a  given  industry.  It  is  the  kind 
of  corporation  that  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  trust.  Surely 
in  rearranging  the  schedules  affecting  such  a  corporation 
it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  the  interests  of  its  smaller 
competitors  which  control  the  remaining  part,  and  which, 
being  weaker,  would  suffer  most  from  any  tariff  designed 
to  punish  all  the  producers;  for,  of  course,  the  tariff  must 
be  made  light  or  heavy  for  big  and  little  producers  alike. 
Moreover,  such  a  corporation  necessarily  employs  very 
many  thousands,  often  very  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
workmen,  and  the  minute  we  proceeded  from  denunciation 
to  action  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  the  interests  of 
these  workmen.  Furthermore,  the  products  of  many  trusts 
are  unprotected,  and  would  be  entirely  unaffected  by  any 
change  in  the  tariff,  or  at  most  very  slightly  so.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  offers  a  case  in  point;  and  the 
corporations  which  control  the  anthracite  coal  output  offer 
another  —  for  there  is  no  duty  whatever  on  anthracite 
coal. 

I  am  not  now  discussing  the  question  of  the  tariff  as 
such;  whether  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fundamental 
difference  between  those  who  believe  in  a  protective  tariff 
and  those  who  believe  in  free  trade;  or  from  a  standpoint 
of  those  who,  while  they  believe  in  a  protective  tariff,  feel 
that  there  could  be  a  rearrangement  of  our  schedules, 
either  by  direct  legislation  or  by  reciprocity  treaties,  which 
would  result  in  enlarging  our  markets ;  nor  yet  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  who  feel  that  stability  of  economic 
policy  is  at  the  moment  our  prime  economic  need,  and  that 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  any  change  in  schedules 
would  not  compensate  for  the  damage  to  business  caused  by 
the  widespread  agitation  which  would  follow  any  attempted 
general  revision  of  the  tariff  at  this  moment.  Without 
regard  to  the  wisdom  of  any  one  of  those  three  positions 
it  remains  true  that  the  real  evils  connected  with  the  trusts 
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can  not  be  remedied  by  any  change  in  the  tariff  laws.  The 
trusts  can  be  damaged  by  depriving  them  of  the  benefits 
of  a  protective  tariff,  only  on  condition  of  damaging  all 
their  smaller  competitors,  and  all  the  wage-workers  em- 
ployed in  the  industry.  This  point  is  very  important,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  concerning 
it.  I  am  not  now  considering  whether  or  not,  on  grounds 
totally  unconnected  with  the  trusts,  it  would  be  well  to 
lower  the  duties  on  various  schedules,  either  by  direct  leg- 
islation or  by  legislation  or  treaties  designed  to  secure  as 
an  offset  reciprocal  advantages  from  the  nations  with  which 
we  trade.  My  point  in  that  changes  in  the  tariff  would 
have  little  appreciable  effect  on  the  trusts  save  as  they 
shared  in  the  general  harm  or  good  proceeding  from  such 
changes.  No  tariff  change  would  help  one  of  our  smaller 
corporations,  or  one  of  our  private  individuals  in  business, 
still  less  one  of  our  wage-workers,  as  against  a  large  cor- 
poration in  the  same  business;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  bore 
heavily  on  the  large  corporation  it  would  inevitably  be  felt 
still  more  by  that  corporation's  weaker  rivals,  while  any 
injurious  result  would  of  necessity  be  shared  by  both  the 
employer  and  the  employed  in  the  business  concerned. 
The  immediate  introduction  of  substantial  free  trade  in 
all  articles  manufactured  by  trusts,  that  is,  by  the  largest 
and  most  successful  corporations,  would  not  affect  some 
of  the  most  powerful  of  our  business  combinations  in  the 
least,  save  by  the  damage  done  to  the  general  business 
welfare  of  the  country;  others  would  undoubtedly  be  seri- 
ously affected,  but  much  less  so  than  their  weaker  rivals, 
while  the  loss  would  be  divided  between  the  capitalists 
and  the  laborers;  and  after  the  years  of  panic  and  distress 
had  been  lived  through,  and  some  return  to  prosperity 
had  occurred,  even  though  all  were  on  a  lower  plane  of 
prosperity  than  before,  the  relative  difference  between  the 
trusts  and  their  rivals  would  remain  as  marked  as  ever. 
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In  other  words,  the  trust,  or  big  corporation,  would  have 
suffered  relatively  to,  and  in  the  interest  of,  its  foreign 
competitor;  but  its  relative  position  toward  its  American 
competitors  would  probably  be  improved;  little  would  have 
been  done  toward  cutting  out  or  minimizing  the  evils  in 
the  trusts;  nothing  toward  securing  adequate  control  and 
regulation  of  the  large  modern  corporations.  In  other 
words,  the  question  of  regulating  the  trusts  with  a  view  to 
minimizing  or  abolishing  the  evils  existent  in  them  is  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  question  of  tariff  revision.  .  .  . 


[From  an  address  at  Logans  port,  Ind.,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1902.~\ 

.  .  .  An  honest  currency  is  the  strongest  symbol  and 
expression  of  honest  business  life.  The  business  world 
must  exist  largely  on  credit,  and  to  credit  confidence  is 
essential.  Any  tampering  with  the  currency,  no  matter 
with  what  purpose,  if  fraught  with  the  suspicion  of  dis- 
honesty, in  result  is  fatal  in  its  effects  on  business  pros- 
perity. Very  ignorant  and  primitive  communities  are  con- 
tinually obliged  to  learn  the  elementary  truth  that  the 
repudiation  of  debts  is  in  the  end  ruinous  to  the  debtors 
as  a  class;  and  when  communities  have  moved  somewhat 
higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization  they  also  learn  that  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  debased  currency  works  similar 
damage.  A  financial  system  of  assured  honesty  is  the  first 
essential. 

Another  essential  for  any  community  is  perseverance  in 
the  economic  policy  which  for  a  course  of  years  is  found 
best  fitted  to  its  peculiar  needs.  The  question  of  combin- 
ing such  fixedness  of  economic  policy  as  regards  the  tariff, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  for  a  necessary  and  proper 
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readjustment  of  duties  in  particular  schedules,  as  such  re- 
adjustment becomes  a  matter  of  pressing  importance,  is 
not  an  easy  one.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that 
from  the  discussion  of  such  a  question  it  would  be  possible 
wholly  to  eliminate  political  partisanship.  Yet  those  who 
believe,  as  we  all  must  when  we  think  seriously  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  proper  aim  of  the  party  system  is  after  all 
simply  to  subserve  the  public  good,  can  not  but  hope  that 
where  such  partisanship  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  conflicts 
with  the  public  good  it  shall  at  least  be  minimized.  It  is 
all  right  and  inevitable  that  we  should  divide  on  party 
lines,  but  woe  to  us  if  we  are  not  Americans  first,  and 
party  men  second.  What  we  really  need  in  this  country 
is  to  treat  the  tariff  as  a  business  proposition  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  temporary  needs  of  any 
political  party.  It  surely  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  extreme  unwisdom,  from  a  business  stand- 
point, from  the  standpoint  of  national  prosperity,  of  vio- 
lent and  radical  changes  amounting  to  the  direct  upsetting 
of  tariff  policies  at  intervals  of  every  few  years.  A  nation 
like  ours  can  adjust  its  business  after  a  fashion  to  any 
kind  of  tariff.  But  neither  our  nation  nor  any  other  can 
stand  the  ruinous  policy  of  readjusting  its  business  to 
radical  changes  in  the  tariff  at  short  intervals.  This  is 
more  true  now  than  ever  it  was  before,  for  owing  to  the 
immense  extent  and  variety  of  our  products,  the  tariff 
schedules  of  to-day  carry  rates  of  duty  on  more  than  four 
thousand  articles.  Continual  sweeping  changes  in  such  a 
tariff,  touching  so  intimately  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  nation  which  stands  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest 
in  the  whole  industrial  world,  can  not  but  be  disastrous. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  where  the  industrial  needs  of  the 
nation  shift  as  rapidly  as  they  do  with  us,  it  is  a  matter 
of  prime  importance  that  we  should  be  able  to  readjust 
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our  economic   policy  as   rapidly   as  possible   and   with   as 
little  friction  as  possible  to  these  needs. 

We  need  a  scheme  which  will  enable  us  to  provide  a  re- 
application  of  the  principle  to  the  changed  conditions, 
The  problem  therefore  is  to  devise  some  method  by  which 
these  shifting  needs  can  be  recognized  and  the  necessary 
readjustments  of  duties  provided  without  forcing  the  en- 
tire business  community,  and  therefore  the  entire  nation, 
to  submit  to  a  violent  surgical  operation,  the  mere  threat 
of  which,  and  still  more  the  accomplished  fact  of  which, 
would  probably  paralyze  for  a  considerable  time  all  the 
industries  of  the  country.  Such  radical  action  might  very 
readily  reproduce  the  conditions  from  which  we  suffered 
nine  years  ago,  in  1893.  It  is  on.  every  account  most 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  problem  can  be  solved  in 
some  manner  into  which  partisanship  shall  enter  as  a 
purely  secondary  consideration,  if  at  all;  that  is,  in  some 
manner  which  shall  provide  for  an  earnest  effort  by  non- 
partisan  inquiry  and  action  to  secure  any  changes  the 
need  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  effect  found  to  proceed 
from  a  given  rate  of  duty  on  a  given  article;  its  effect, 
if  any,  as  regards  the  creation  of  a  substantial  monopoly; 
its  effect  upon  domestic  prices,  upon  the  revenue  of  the 
government,  upon  importations  from  abroad,  upon  home 
productions,  and  upon  consumption.  In  other  words,  we 
need  to  devise  some  machinery  by  which,  while  persever- 
ing in  the  policy  of  a  protective  tariff,  in  which  I  think 
the  nation  as  a  whole  has  now  generally  acquiesced,  we 
would  be  able  to  correct  the  irregularities  and  remove  the 
incongruities  produced  by  changing  conditions,  without 
destroying  the  whole  structure.  Such  machinery  would 
permit  us  to  continue  our  definitely  settled  tariff  policy, 
while  providing  for  the  changes  in  duties  upon  particular 
schedules  which  must  inevitably  and  necessarily  take  place 
from  time  to  time  as  matters  of  legislative  and  adminis- 
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trative  detail.  This  would  secure  the  needed  stability  of 
economic  policy  which  is  a  prime  factor  in  our  industrial 
success,  while  doing  away  with  any  tendency  to  fossiliza- 
tion.  It  would  recognize  the  fact  that,  as  our  needs  shift, 
it  may  be  found  advisable  to  alter  rates  and  schedules, 
adapting  them  to  the  changed  conditions  and  necessities 
of  the  whole  people;  and  this  would  be  in  no  wise  incom- 
patible with  preserving  the  principle  of  protection,  for 
belief  in  the  wisdom  of  a  protective  tariff  is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  frankly  admitting  the  desirability  of 
changing  a  set  of  schedules,  when  from  any  cause  such 
change  is  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole — and 
our  tariff  policy  is  designed  to  favor  the  interests  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  and.  not  those  of  any  particular  set  of  in- 
dividuals save  as  an  incident  to  this  building  up  of  national 
well-being.  There  are  two  or  three  different  methods  by 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  such  readjustment 
without  any  shock  'to  the  business  world.  My  personal 
preference  would  be  for  action  which  should  be  taken  only 
after  preliminary  inquiry  by  and  upon  the  findings  of  a 
body  of  experts  of  such  high  character  and  ability  that 
they  could  be  trusted  to  deal  with  the  subject  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  business  and  industrial  needs; 
but,  of  course,  Congress  would  have  to  determine  for  itself 
the  exact  method  to  be  followed.  The  Executive  has  at 
its  command  the  means  for  gathering  most  of  the  neces- 
sary data,  and  can  act  whenever  it  is  the  desire  of  Con- 
gress that  it  should  act.  That  the  machinery  for  carrying 
out  the  policy  above  outlined  can  be  provided  I  am  very 
certain,  if  only  our  people  will  make  up  their  minds  that 
the  health  of  the  community  will  be  subserved  by  treating 
the  whole  question  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
business  interests  of  the  entire  country,  rather  than  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  fancied  interests  of  any  group  of 
politicians. 
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Of  course  in  making  any  changes  we  should  have  to 
proceed  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  definite  prin- 
ciples, and  the  most  important  of  these  is  an  avowed  deter- 
mination to  protect  the  interests  of  the  American  producer, 
be  he  business  man,  wage-worker,  or  farmer.  The  one 
consideration  which  must  never  be  omitted  in  a  tariff  change 
is  the  imperative  need  of  preserving  the  American  standard 
of  living  for  the  American  workingman.  The  tariff  rate 
must  never  fall  below  that  which  will  protect  the  American 
workingman  by  allowing  for  the  difference  between  the 
general  labor  cost  here  and  abroad,  so  as  at  least  to  equalize 
the  conditions  arising  from  the  difference  in  the  standard 
of  labor  here  and  abroad — a  difference  which  it  should  be 
our  aim  to  foster  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the  needs  of 
better  educated,  better  paid,  better  fed,  and  better  clothed 
workingmen  of  a  higher  type  than  any  to  be  found  in  a 
foreigr  country.  At  all  hazards,  and  no  matter  what  else 
is  sought  for  or  accomplished  by  changes  of  the  tariff, 
the  American  workingman  must  be  protected  in  his  stand- 
ard of  wages,  that  is,  in  his  standard  of  living,  and  must 
be  secured  the  fullest  opportunity  of  employment.  Our 
laws  should  in  no  event  afford  advantage  to  foreign  in- 
dustries over  American  industries.  They  should  in  no 
event  do  less  than  equalize  the  difference  in  conditions  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  general  tariff  policy  to  which,  with- 
out regard  to  changes  in  detail,  I  believe  this  country  to  be 
irrevocably  committed,  is  fundamentally  based  upon  ample 
recognition  of  the  difference  in  labor  cost  here  and  abroad; 
in  other  words,  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  full  develop- 
ment of  the  intelligence,  the  comfort,  the  high  standard 
of  civilized  living  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  American 
workingman  as  compared  to  the  workingman  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 
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[From  an  address  at  the  Founders'  Day  dinner 
of  the  Union  League  Club.,  Philadelphia,, 
Penn.,  November  22,  1902.~\ 

.  .  .  No  nation  as  great  as  ours  can  expect  to  escape 
the  penalty  of  greatness,  for  greatness  does  not  come  with- 
out trouble  and  labor.  There  are  problems  ahead  of  us 
at  home  and  problems  abroad,  because  such  problems  are 
incident  to  the  working  out  of  a  great  national  career. 
We  do  not  shrink  from  them.  Scant  is  our  patience  with 
those  who  preach  the  gospel  of  craven  weakness.  No 
nation  under  the  sun  ever  yet  played  a  part  worth  playing, 
if  it  feared  its  fate  overmuch — if  it  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  be  great.  We  of  America,  we,  the  sons  of  a 
nation  yet  in  the  pride  of  its  lusty  youth,  spurn  the  teach- 
ings of  distrust,  spurn  the  creed  of  failure  and  despair. 
We  know  that  the  future  is  ours  if  we  have  in  us  the  man- 
hood to  grasp  it,  and  we  enter  the  new  century  girding 
our  loins  for  the  contest  before  us,  rejoicing  in  the  strug- 
gle, and  resolute  so  to  bear  ourselves  that  the  nation's 
future  shall  even  surpass  her  glorious  past. 


[From  a  personal  letter,  November  26,  1902.'] 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  10  and  of 
one  from  Mr.  under  date  of  November  11,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Crum  as  collector  of  the 
Port  of  Charleston. 

In  your  letter  you  make  certain  specific  charges  against 
Dr.  Crum,  tending  to  show  his  unfitness  in  several  re- 
spects for  the  office  sought.  These  charges  are  entitled 
to  the  utmost  consideration  from  me  and  I  shall  go  over 
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them  carefully  before  taking  any  action.  After  making 
these  charges  you  add,  as  a  further  reason  for  opposition 
to  him,  that  he  is  a  colored  man,  and  after  reciting  the  mis- 
deeds that  followed  carpet-bag  rule  and  negro  domina- 
tion in  South  Carolina,  you  say  that  "  we  have  sworn 
never  again  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  African,  and  such 
an  appointment  as  that  of  Dr.  Crum  to  any  such  office 
forces  us  to  protest  unanimously  against  this  insult  to 
the  white  blood  " ;  and  you  add  that  you  understood  me  to 
say  that  I  would  never  force  a  negro  on  such  a  community 
as  yours.  Mr.  puts  the  objection  of  color  first,  say- 
ing: "  First  he  is  a  colored  man,  and  that  of  itself  ought 
to  bar  him  from  the  office."  In  view  of  these  last  state- 
ments, I  think  I  ought  to  make  clear  to  you  why  I  am 
concerned  and  pained  by  your  making  them  and  what 
my  attitude  is  as  regards  all  such  appointments.  How 
anyone  could  have  gained  the  idea  that  I  had  said  I 
would  not  appoint  reputable  and  upright  colored  men  to 
office,  when  objection  was  made  to  them  solely  on  account 
of  their  color,  I  confess  I  am  wholly  unable  to  understand. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Charleston  last  spring,  I  had 
made,  and  since  that  time  I  have  made,  a  number  of  such 
appointments  from  several  States  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
siderable colored  population.  For  example,  I  made  one 
such  appointment  in  Mississippi,  and  another  in  Alabama, 
shortly  before  my  visit  to  Charleston.  I  had  at  that  time 
appointed  two  colored  men  as  judical  magistrates  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  have  recently  announced  another 
such  appointment  for  New  Orleans,  and  have  just  made 
one  from  Pennsylvania.  The  great  majority  of  my  ap- 
pointments in  every  State  have  been  of  white  men.  North 
and  South  alike  it  has  been  my  sedulous  endeavor  to 
appoint  only  men  of  high  character  and  good  capacity, 
whether  white  or  black.  But  it  has  been  my  consistent 
policy  in  every  State  where  their  numbers  warranted  it 
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to  recognize  colored  men  of  good  repute  and  standing  in 
making  appointments  to  office.  These  appointments  of 
colored  men  have  in  no  State  made  more  than  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  of  appointments.  I  am  un- 
able to  see  how  I  can  legitimately  be  asked  to  make  an 
exception  for  South  Carolina.  In  South  Carolina,  to  the 
four  most  important  positions  in  the  State  I  have  appointed 
three  men  and  continued  in  office  a  fourth,  all  of  them 
white  men — three  of  them  originally  Gold  Democrats — two 
of  them,  as  I  am  informed,  the  sons  of  Confederate 
soldiers.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton whom  I  have  met  that  these  four  men  represent  a 
high  grade  of  public  service. 

I  do  not  intend  to  appoint  any  unfit  man  to  office.  So  far 
as  I  legitimately  can  I  shall  always  endeavor  to  pay  regard 
to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  each  locality; 
but  I  cannot  consent  to  take  the  position  that  the  door  of 
hope — the  door  of  opportunity — is  to  be  shut  upon  any 
man,  no  matter  how  worthy,  purely  upon  grounds  of  race 
or  color.  Such  an  attitude  would,  according  to  my  con- 
victions, be  fundamentally  wrong.  If,  as  you  hold,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  colored  people  are  not  yet  fit  in  point 
of  character  and  influence  to  hold  such  positions,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  worth  while  putting  a  premium  upon  the 
effort  among  them  to  achieve  the  character  and  standing 
which  will  fit  them. 

The  question  of  "  negro  domination  "  does  not  enter 
into  the  matter  at  all.  It  might  as  well  be  asserted 
that  when  I  was  Governor  of  New  York  I  sought  to  bring 
about  negro  domination  in  that  State  because  I  appointed 
two  colored  men  of  good  character  and  standing  to  re- 
sponsible positions — one  of  them  to  a  position  paying  a 
salary  twice  as  large  as  that  paid  in  the  office  now  under 
consideration — one  of  them  as  a  director  of  the  Buffalo 

exposition.  The  question  raised  by  you  and  Mr.  in 
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the  statements  to  which  I  refer  is  simply  whether  it  is 
to  be  declared  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  any  man 
of  color,  no  matter  how  upright  and  honest,  no  matter  how 
good  a  citizen,  no  matter  how  fair  in  his  dealings  with  his 
fellows,  be  permitted  to  hold  any  office  under  our  gov- 
ernment. I  certainly  can  not  assume  such  an  attitude,  and 
you  must  permit  me  to  say  that  in  my  view  it  is  an  atti- 
tude no  man  should  assume,  whether  he  looks  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  true  interest  of  the  white  men  of  the 
South  or  of  the  colored  men  of  the  South — not  to  speak 
of  any  other  section  of  the  Union.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
js  a  good  thing  from  every  standpoint  to  let  the  colored 
man  know  that  if  he  shows  in  marked  degree  the  qualities 
of  good  citizenship — the  qualities  which  in  a  white  man  we 
feel  are  entitled  to  reward — then  he  will  not  be  cut  off 
from  all  hope  of  similar  reward. 


[From  his  second  annual  message  to  Congress, 
December  2,  1902.] 

.  .  .  How  to  secure  fair  treatment  alike  for  labor  and 
for  capital,  how  to  hold  in  check  the  unscrupulous  man, 
whether  employer  or  employee,  without  weakening  individ- 
ual initiative,  without  hampering  and  cramping  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  country,  is  a  problem  fraught 
with  great  difficulties  and  one  which  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  solve  on  lines  of  sanity  and  far-sighted 
common-sense  as  well  as  of  devotion  to  the  right.  This 
is  an  era  of  federation  and  combination.  Exactly  as  busi- 
ness men  find  they  must  often  work  through  corporations, 
and  as  it  is  a  constant  tendency  of  these  corporations  to 
grow  larger,  so  it  is  often  necessary  for  laboring  men  to 
work  in  federations,  and  these  have  become  important  fac- 
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tors  of  modern  industrial  life.  Both  kinds  of  federation, 
capitalistic  and  labor,  can  do  much  good,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary corollary  they  can  both  do  evil.  Opposition  to  each 
kind  of  organization  should  take  the  form  of  opposition  to 
whatever  is  bad  in  the  conduct  of  any  given  corporation  or 
union — not  of  attacks  upon  corporations  as  such  nor  upon 
unions  as  such;  for  some  of  the  most  far-reaching  benefi- 
cent work  for  our  people  has  been  accomplished  through 
both  corporations  and  unions.  Each  must  refrain  from 
arbitrary  or  tyrannous  interference  with  the  rights  of 
others.  Organized  capital  and  organized  labor  alike  should 
remember  that  in  the  long  run  the  interest  of  each  must 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  interest  of  the  general 
public;  and  the  conduct  of  each  must  conform  to  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  obedience  to  the  law,  of  individual  free- 
dom, and  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  toward  all.  Each 
should  remember  that  in  addition  to  power  it  must  strive 
after  the  realization  of  healthy,  lofty,  and  generous  ideals. 
Every  employer,  every  wage-worker,  must  be  guaranteed 
his  liberty  and  his  right  to  do  as  he  likes  with  his  property 
or  his  labor  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  others.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  employer 
and  employee  alike  should  endeavor  to  appreciate  each  the 
viewpoint  of  the  other  and  the  sure  disaster  that  will  come 
upon  both  in  the  long  run  if  either  grows  to  take  as  habit- 
ual an  attitude  of  sour  hostility  and  distrust  toward  the 
other.  Few  people  deserve  better  of  the  country  than 
those  representatives  both  of  capital  and  labor — and  there 
are  many  such — who  work  continually  to  bring  about  a 
good  understanding  of  this  kind,  based  upon  wisdom  and 
upon  broad  and  kindly  sympathy  between  employers  and 
employed.  Above  all,  we  need  to  remember  that  any  kind 
of  class  animosity  in  the  political  world  is,  if  possible, 
even  more  wicked,  even  more  destructive  to  national  wel- 
fare, than  sectional,  race,  or  religious  animosity.  We  can 
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get  good  government  only  upon  condition  that  we  keep 
true  to  principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded, 
and  judge  each  man  not  as  a  part  of  a  class,  but  upon 
his  individual  merits.  All  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  of 
any  man,  rich  or  poor,  whatever  his  creed,  his  occupation, 
his  birthplace,  or  his  residence,  is  that  he  shall  act  well 
and  honorably  by  his  neighbor  and  by  his  country.  We 
are  neither  for  the  rich  man  as  such  nor  for  the  poor  man 
as  such;  we  are  for  the  upright  man,  rich  or  poor.  So  far 
as  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  National  Government 
touch  these  matters  of  general  and  vital  moment  to  the 
Nation,  they  should  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  above  set  forth.  .  .  . 

In  dealing  with  the  Indians  our  aim  should  be  their  ulti- 
mate absorption  into  the  body  of  our  people.  But  in  many 
cases  this  absorption  must  and  should  be  very  slow.  In 
portions  of  the  Indian  Territory  the  mixture  of  blood  has 
gone  on  at  the  same  time  with  progress  in  wealth  and  edu- 
cation, so  that  there  are  plenty  of  men  with  varying 
degrees  of  purity  of  Indian  blood  who  are  absolutely  in- 
distinguishable in  point  of  social,  political,  and  economic 
ability  from  their  white  associates.  There  are  other  tribes 
which  have  as  yet  made  no  perceptible  advance  toward 
such  equality.  To  try  to  force  such  tribes  too  fast  is  to 
prevent  their  going  forward  at  all.  Moreover,  the  tribes 
live  under  widely  different  conditions.  Where  a  tribe  has 
made  considerable  advance  and  lives  on  fertile  farming 
soil  it  is  possible  to  allot  the  members  lands  in  severalty 
much  as  is  the  case  with  white  settlers.  There  are  other 
tribes  where  such  a  course  is  not  desirable.  On  the  arid 
prairie  lands  the  effort  should  be  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
lead  pastoral  rather  than  agricultural  lives,  and  to  permit 
them  to  settle  in  villages  rather  than  to  force  them  into 
isolation. 
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The  large  Indian  schools  situated  remote  from  any  In- 
dian reservation  do  a  special  and  peculiar  work  of  great 
importance.  But,  excellent  though  these  are,  an  immense 
amount  of  additional  work  must  be  done  on  the  reserva- 
tions themselves  among  the  old,  and  above  all  among  the 
young,  Indians. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  toward  the  absorption 
of  the  Indian  is  to  teach  him  to  earn  his  living;  yet  it  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  assumed  that  in  each  community  all 
Indians  must  become  either  tillers  of  the  soil  or  stock  rais- 
ers. Their  industries  may  properly  be  diversified,  and 
those  who  show  special  desire  or  adaptability  for  industrial 
or  even  commercial  pursuits  should  be  encouraged  so  far 
as  practicable  to  follow  out  each  his  own  bent 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  the  Indian  along 
the  lines  of  natural  aptitude,  and  to  encourage  the  existing 
native  industries  peculiar  to  certain  tribes,  such  as  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  basket  weaving,  canoe  building,  smith  work, 
and  blanket  work.  Above  all,  the  Indian  boys  and  girls 
should  be  given  confident  command  of  colloquial  English, 
and  should  ordinarily  be  prepared  for  a  vigorous  struggle 
with  the  conditions  under  which  their  people  live,  rather 
than  for  immediate  absorption  into  some  more  highly  de- 
veloped community. 


[Address  at  a  dinner  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Janu- 
ary 19, 1903.1 

It  is  no  accident  that  we  should  meet  here  to  celebrate 
a  record  of  fifty  years — that  period  which  covers  the  half 
century  which  has  seen  the  gigantic  industrial  change  of 
the  world,  which  has  seen  the  fruition  of  the  forces  that 
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have  brought  about  a  revolution,  socially  and  industrially, 
within  the  fifty  years  such  as  was  hardly  seen  within  any 
preceding  five  centuries.  Life  has  been  very  intense,  has 
been  carried  on  at  a  very  high  pressure,  during  that  half 
century;  more  intense,  carried  on  at  a  higher  pressure, 
than  ever  before.  That  means  of  course  that  all  the  forces 
have  been  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  power — the  forces 
of  evil,  and,  thank  Heaven,  also  the  forces  of  good.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  work  of  such  organizations  as  this, 
for  such  organized  effort  as  that  represented  by  you  here 
to-night,  the  immense  material  progress  of  the  world  dur- 
ing the  past  half  century  would  have  been  a  progress  that 
would  have  told  for  ill  for  the  nations,  not  for  good.  We 
can  say  with  truth  that  we  are  better  off  than  we  were.  We 
can  say  that  the  creed  of  those  who  have  faith  is  the  right 
creed  as  justified  in  present  history,  because  side  by  side 
with  this  great  material  development,  and  with  an  even 
stronger  rate  of  growth  than  the  forces  of  evil,  have  grown 
the  forces  of  good.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  work  done 
by  those  who  founded  this  movement,  and,  of  course,  by 
all  those  who  have  taken  part  in  similar  movements,  in 
all  movements  for  good,  in  every  movement  for  social  bet- 
terment, for  civic  betterment,  in  every  movement  to  make 
men  decent  and  manly  and  strong — if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  work  done  by  them,  if  they  had  sat  supine  and  thought 
things  would  make  themselves  better,  things  would  have 
become  steadily  worse.  We  see  all  around  us  people  who 
say,  "  Oh,  well,  things  will  come  out  all  right."  So  they 
will;  but  not  because  there  are  men  who  are  content  to 
say  that  they  will  come  out  all  right;  but  because  there  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  earnest  men  with  the  root  of 
righteousness  in  them  who  are  bound  to  do  what  will  make 
them  come  out  right. 

The   remarkable   concentration   of   our   lives   during   the 
last  half  century  has  rendered  it  possible  for  anything  that 
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is  evil  to  manifest  itself  more  strongly  than  ever  before, 
and  therefore  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  see  that  the 
good  has  a  corresponding  development.  A  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  no  such  need  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  for  the  invaluable  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations.  Life  was  simpler.  The  temptation  would 
come  surely  to  every  man,  but  it  would  not  come  so  fre- 
quently and  in  so  intense  a  form.  As  the  forces  of  evil 
manifested  themselves  in  stronger  and  stronger  form  they 
had  to  be  met,  if  they  were  to  be  successfully  grappled 
with,  by  organized  effort,  by  the  effort  of  the  many,  which 
must  always  be  stronger  than  the  effort  of  one;  and  the 
successful  effort  to  combat  the  forces  of  evil  had  to  take 
just  such  shape  as  has  been  given  to  the  growth  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.  It  had  to  take  the 
shape  of  combining  decency  and  efficiency.  There  are 
many  things  that  are  so  true  that  it  seems  almost  trite  to 
speak  of  them,  and  yet  it  is  continually  necessary  to  speak 
of  them.  There  have  been  philanthropic  movements  led 
and  supported  by  most  excellent  people,  which,  neverthe- 
less, have  produced  results  altogether  incommensurable 
with  the  efforts  spent,  because  they  failed  to  combine  as 
this  movement  has  combined  a  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
human  nature  with  a  resolute  effort  to  make  that  human 
nature  better. 

I  have  been  acquainted  especially  with  three  types  of 
your  work:  the  work  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  work 
among  railroad  men,  and  the  work  among  college  students. 
These  three  classes  are  not  going  to  be  effectually  reached 
as  classes  by  any  effort  which  fails  to  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  they  demand  manliness  as  well  as  virtue;  and 
you  can  make  them  straight  only  on  condition  that  in  mak- 
ing them  straight  you  also  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  strong.  Remember  Wesley's  remark 
when  some  one  criticised  him  because  his  hymn  tunes  were 
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so  good.  He  answered  that  he  was  not  going  to  leave  all 
the  good  tunes  to  the  devil.  We  want  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  that  the  impression  shall  not  get  about  that  good 
men  intend  to  leave  strength  to  those  who  serve  the  devil. 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Mott 
as  to  the  meeting  at  Yale  a  few  nights  ago,  where  the  cap- 
tain of  the  football  team  and  the  captain  of  the  crew  of 
next  season  both  were  present.  I  think  that  is  typical  of 
the  whole  movement.  I  am  certain  that  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  the  army  and  navy  have  seen  that  in  the 
long  run  the  man  who  is  a  decent  man  is  apt  to  be  the  man 
who  is  the  best  soldier.  The  work  among  the  railroad 
men  has  always  particularly  appealed  to  me  because  the 
railroad  men  are  those  who  follow  that  modern  industry 
which  more  than  any  other  modern  industry  makes  de- 
mand upon  its  followers  for  the  heroic  virtues,  for  the  will- 
ingness to  take  risks,  the  willingness  to  accept  responsi- 
bilities, the  readiness  to  adopt  a  standard  of  duty  which 
will  require  at  need  the  sacrifice  of  life;  those  who  fol- 
low it  must  possess  both  the  power  to  obey  and  the  power 
to  act  on  individual  initiative — the  power  to  take  respon- 
sibility. You  can  make  men  like  that  accept  morality  if 
you  can  make  them  understand  that  it  is  not  only  com- 
patible with  but  is  demanded  by  essential  manliness.  The 
work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  grown  so  among  college  stu- 
dents, for  instance,  because  (I  think  I  am  right  in  saying) 
it  has  tried,  not  to  dwarf  any  of  the  impulses  of  the  young, 
vigorous  men,  but  to  guide  them  aright.  It  has  sought 
not  to  make  a  man's  development  one-sided,  not  to  prevent 
his  being  a  man,  but  to  see  that  he  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a 
man,  and  a  good  man.  We  greet  to-night  with  peculiar 
pleasure  the  men  who  served  in  the  great  war.  Those  men 
won  in  the  day  of  trial  because  they  and  their  fellows  had 
in  them,  in  the  first  place,  the  power  of  devotion  to  an  ideal, 
and,  in  the  next  place,  the  strength  to  realize  that  power 
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in  effective  fashion.  If  the  men  of  '6l  had  not  been  driven 
forward  by  a  spirit  which  made  them  anxious  to  lay  down 
their  lives,  if  need  should  be,  rather  than  to  see  the  flag  of 
the  Union  torn  in  twain,  if  they  had  not  had  in  them  the 
lift  toward  loftier  things  which  comes  to  those  who  value 
life  as  of  small  account  compared  to  devotion  to  country 
and  to  the  flag,  if  they  had  not  in  the  truest  and  greatest 
and  deepest  sense  of  the  word  been  patriotic,  then  no 
amount  of  fighting  capacity  would  have  saved  them.  I 
don't  care  how  good  natural  soldiers  or  sailors  they  had 
been,  if  their  ambitions  had  been  personal,  if  they  had 
been  fundamentally  disloyal,  if  each  had  been  striving 
to  build  up  himself  and  had  viewed  his  fellows  as  rivals 
to  be  trampled  down  for  his  own  advantage,  then  failure 
would  have  come  upon  them.  If  Grant  and  Sherman  and 
Thomas  and  Farragut  had  not  all  felt  that  they  were  fight- 
ing for  one  end,  that  they  were  holding  up  the  arms  of 
mighty  Lincoln  as  he  toiled  and  wrought  and  suffered  for 
the  people,  then  their  prowess  would  have  availed  naught, 
and  this  Nation  would  have  gone  down  into  bloody  anarchy, 
would  have  crumbled  into  dust  as  so  many  republics  had 
crumbled  of  old.  They  needed  fervent  devotion  to  coun- 
try, devotion  to  the  right,  and  power  to  fight. 

In  addition  to  the  lofty  ideal — in  no  way  as  a  substitute 
for  it,  but  in  addition  to  this  power  of  devotion  to  an 
ideal — the  man  must  have  the  fibre  of  heart,  the  fibre  of 
body,  to  make  his  devotion  take  effective  shape  for  the 
Nation's  welfare.  And  nowadays  we  shall  win  out,  in  the 
fight  for  a  loftier  life — we  shall  make  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury better  and  not  worse  than  any  century  that  has  gone 
before  it — in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  problems  that 
face  us  as  this  society  has  approached  those  problems, 
with  a  firm  resolution  to  neglect  neither  side  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  people,  to  strive  to  make  the  young  men 
decent,  God-fearing,  law-abiding,  honor-loving,  justice- 
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doing;  and  also  fearless  and  strong,  able  to  hold  their  own 
in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  world's  work,  able  to  strive 
mightily  that  the  forces  of  right  may  be  in  the  end  tri- 
umphant. 


[From  an  address  at  a  dinner  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
on  the  anniversary  of  William  McKinley's 
birthday,  January  27,  1903.'} 

...  It  was  given  to  President  McKinley  to  take  the 
foremost  place  in  our  political  life  at  a  time,  when  our 
country  was  brought  face  to  face  with  problems  more  mo- 
mentous than  any  whose  solution  we  have  ever  attempted, 
save  only  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the  Civil  War;  and  it 
was  under  his  leadership  that  the  Nation  solved  these 
mighty  problems  aright.  Therefore  he  shall  stand  in  the 
eyes  of  history  not  merely  as  the  first  man  of  his  genera- 
tion, but  as  among  the  greatest  figures  in  our  national  life, 
coming  second  only  to  the  men  of  the  two  great  crises  in 
which  the  Union  was  founded  and  preserved. 

No  man  could  carry  through  successfully  such  a  task 
as  President  McKinley  undertook,  unless  trained  by  long 
years  of  effort  for  its  performance.  Knowledge  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  ability  to  understand  them,  keen  sympathy 
with  even  their  innermost  feelings,  and  yet  power  to  lead 
them,  together  with  far-sighted  sagacity  and  resolute  be- 
lief both  in  the  people  and  in  their  future — all  these 
were  needed  in  the  man  who  headed  the  march  of  our 
people  during  the  eventful  years  from  1896  to  1901. 
These  were  the  qualities  possessed  by  McKinley  and  de- 
veloped by  him  throughout  his  whole  history  previous  to 
assuming  the  Presidency.  As  a  lad  he  had  the  inestima- 
ble privilege  of  serving,  first  in  the  ranks,  and  then  as  a 
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commissioned  officer,  in  the  great  war  for  national  union, 
righteousness,  and  grandeur;  he  was  one  of  those  whom  a 
kindly  Providence  permitted  to  take  part  in  a  struggle 
which  ennobled  every  man  who  fought  therein.  He  who 
when  little  more  than  a  boy  had  seen  the  grim  steadfast- 
ness which  after  four  years  of  giant  struggle  restored  the 
Union  and  freed  the  slaves  was  not  thereafter  to  be  daunted 
by  danger  or  frightened  out  of  his  belief  in  the  great 
destiny  of  our  people. 

Some  years  after  the  war  closed  McKinley  came  to 
Congress,  and  rose,  during  a  succession  of  terms,  to  lead- 
ership in  his  party  in  the  lower  House.  He  also  became 
Governor  of  his  native  State,  Ohio.  During  this  varied 
service  lie  received  practical  training  of  the  kind  most 
valuable  to  him  when  he  became  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation.  To  the  high  faith  of  his  early  years  was  added 
the  capacity  to  realize  his  ideals,  to  work  with  his  fellow- 
men  at  the  same  time  that  he  led  them. 

President  McKinley 's  rise  to  greatness  had  in  it  nothing 
of  the  sudden,  nothing  of  the  unexpected  or  seemingly 
accidental.  Throughout  his  long  term  of  service  in  Con- 
gress there  was  a  steady  increase  alike  in  his  power  of 
leadership  and  in  the  recognition  of  that  power  both  by 
his  associates  in  public  life  and  by  the  public  itself.  Ses- 
sion after  session  his  influence  in  the  House  grew  greater; 
his  party  antagonists  grew  to  look  upon  him  with  con- 
stantly increasing  respect,  his  party  friends  with  constantly 
increasing  faith  and  admiration.  Eight  years  before  he 
was  nominated  for  President  he  was  already  considered 
a  Presidential  possibility.  Four  years  before  he  was  nom- 
inated only  his  own  high  sense  of  honor  prevented  his  be- 
ing made  a  formidable  competitor  of  the  chief  upon  whom 
the  choice  of  the  convention  then  actually  fell.  In  18Q6, 
he  was  chosen  because  the  great  mass  of  his  party  knew 
him  and  believed  in  him  and  regarded  him  as  symboliz- 
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ing  their  ideals,  as  representing  their  aspirations.  In 
estimating  the  forces  which  brought  about  this  nomination 
and  election  I  do  not  undervalue  that  devoted  personal 
friendship  which  he  had  the  faculty  to  inspire  in  so  marked 
a  degree  among  the  ablest  and  most  influential  leaders ; 
this  leadership  was  of  immense  consequence  in  bringing 
about  the  result;  but,  after  all,  the  prime  factor  was  the 
trust  in  and  devotion  to  him  felt  by  the  great  mass  of  men 
who  had  come  to  accept  him  as  their  recognized  spokes- 
man. In  his  nomination  the  national  convention  of  a  great 
party  carried  into  effect  in  good  faith  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  that  party  as  to  whom  its  candidate  should  be. 

But  even  as  a  candidate  President  McKinley  was  far 
more  than  a  candidate  of  a  party  and  as  President  he  was 
in  the  broadest  and  fullest  sense  the  President  of  all  the 
people  of  all  sections  of  the  country. 

His  first  nomination  came  to  him  because  of  the  qualities 
he  had  shown  in  healthy  and  open  political  leadership,  the 
leadership  which  by  word  and  deed  impresses  itself  as  a 
virile  force  for  good  upon  the  people  at  large  and  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  mere  intrigue  or  manipulation. 
But,  in  1896,  the  issue  was  fairly  joined,  chiefly  upon  a 
question  which  as  a  party  question  was  entirely  new,  so 
that  the  old  lines  of  political  cleavage  were,  in  large  part, 
abandoned.  All  other  issues  sank  in  importance  when  com- 
pared with  the  vital  need  of  keeping  our  financial  system 
on  the  high  and  honorable  plane  imperatively  demanded  by 
our  position  as  a  great  civilized  power.  As  the  champion 
of  such  a  principle  President  McKinley  received  the  sup- 
port not  only  of  his  own  party,  but  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  those  to  whom  he  had  been  politically  opposed. 
He  triumphed,  and  he  made  good  with  scrupulous  fidelity 
the  promises  upon  which  the  campaign  was  won.  We  were 
at  the  time  in  a  period  of  great  industrial  depression,  and 
it  was  promised  for  and  on  behalf  of  McKinley  that  if  he 
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were  elected  our  financial  system  should  not  only  be  pre- 
served unharmed  but  improved  and  our  economic  system 
shaped  in  accordance  with  those  theories  which  have  always 
marked  our  periods  of  greatest  prosperity.  The  promises 
were  kept  and  following  their  keeping  came  the  prosperity 
which  we  now  enjoy.  All  that  was  foretold  concerning  the 
well-being  which  would  follow  the  election  of  McKinley 
has  been  justified  by  the  event.  But  as  so  often  happens 
in  our  history,  the  President  was  forced  to  face  ques- 
tions other  than  those  at  issue  at  the  time  of  his  election. 
Within  a  year  the  situation  in  Cuba  had  become  literally 
intolerable.  President  McKinley  had  fought  too  well  in 
his  youth,  he  knew  too  well  at  first  hand  what  war  really 
was,  lightly  to  enter  into  a  struggle.  He  sought  by  every 
honorable  means  to  preserve  peace,  to  avert  war.  He 
made  every  effort  consistent  with  the  national  honor  to 
bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  Cuban  difficulty. 
Then,  when  it  became  evident  that  these  efforts  were  use- 
less, that  peace  could  not  be  honorably  entertained,  he 
devoted  his  strength  to  making  the  war  as  short  and  as 
decisive  as  possible.  It  is  needless  to  tell  the  result  in 
detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  rarely  indeed  in  history  has 
a  contest  so  far-reaching  in  the  importance  of  its  outcome 
been  achieved  with  such  ease.  There  followed  a  harder 
task.  As  a  result  of  the  war  we  came  into  possession  of 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  In  each  island 
the  conditions  were  such  that  we  had  to  face  problems 
entirely  new  to  our  national  experience,  and,  moreover,  in 
each  island  or  group  of  islands  the  problems  differed  rad- 
ically from  those  presented  in  the  others.  In  Porto  Rico 
the  task  was  simple.  The  island  could  not  be  independent. 
It  became  in  all  essentials  a  part  of  the  Union.  It  has 
been  given  all  the  benefits  of  our  economic  and  financial 
system.  Its  inhabitants  have  been  given  the  highest  in- 
dividual liberty,  while  yet  their  government  has  been 
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kept  under  the  supervision  of  officials  so  well  chosen  that 
the  island  can  be  appealed  to  as  affording  a  model  for  all 
such  experiments  in  the  future;  and  this  result  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  admirable  choice  of  instruments  by  President 
McKinley  when  he  selected  the  governing  officials. 

In  Cuba,  where  we  were  pledged  to  give  the  island  in- 
dependence, the  pledge  was  kept  not  merely  in  letter  but 
in  spirit.  It  would  have  been  a  betrayal  of  our  duty  to 
have  given  Cuba  independence  out  of  hand.  President 
McKinley,  with  his  usual  singular  sagacity  in  the  choice 
of  agents,  selected  in  General  Leonard  Wood  the  man  of 
all  others  best  fit  to  bring  the  island  through  its  uncer- 
tain period  of  preparation  for  independence,  and  the  result 
of  his  wisdom  was  shown  when  last  May  the  island  became 
in  name  and  in  fact  a  free  Republic,  for  it  started  with 
a  better  equipment  and  under  more  favorable  conditions 
than  had  ever  previously  been  the  case  with  any  Spanish- 
American  commonwealth. 

Finally,  in  the  Philippines,  the  problem  was  one  of  great 
complexity.  There  was  an  insurrectionary  party  claiming 
to  represent  the  people  of  the  islands  and  putting  forth 
their  claim  with  a  certain  speciousness  which  deceived  no 
small  number  of  excellent  men  here  at  home,  and  which 
afforded  to  yet  others  a  chance  to  arouse  a  factious  party 
spirit  against  the  President.  Of  course,  looking  back,  it 
is  now  easy  to  see  that  it  would  have  been  both  absurd  and 
wicked  to  abandon  the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  let  the 
scores  of  different  tribes — Christian,  Mohammedan,  and 
pagan,  in  every  stage  of  semi-civilization  and  Asiatic  bar- 
barism— turn  the  islands  into  a  welter  of  bloody  savagery, 
with  the  absolute  certainty  that  some  strong  power  would 
have  to  step  in  and  take  possession.  But  though  now  it  is 
easy  enough  to  see  that  our  duty  was  to  stay  in  the  islands, 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  by  force  of  arms,  and  then  to 
establish  freedom-giving  civil  government,  it  needed  gen- 
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nine  statesmanship  to  see  this  and  to  act  accordingly  at 
the  time  of  the  first  revolt.  A  weaker  and  less  far-sighted 
man  than  President  McKinley  would  have  shrunk  from  a 
task  very  difficult  in  itself,  and  certain  to  furnish  occa- 
sion for  attack  and  misrepresentation  no  less  than  for 
honest  misunderstanding.  But  President  McKinley  never 
flinched.  He  refused  to  consider  the  thought  of  abandon- 
ing our  duty  in  the  new  possessions.  While  sedulously 
endeavoring  to  act  with  the  utmost  humanity  toward  the  in- 
surrectionists, he  never  faltered  in  the  determination  to 
put  them  down  by  force  of  arms,  alike  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  interest  and  honor,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  interest 
of  the  islanders,  and  particularly  of  the  great  numbers  of 
friendly  natives,  including  those  most  highly  civilized,  for 
whom  abandonment  by  us  would  have  meant  ruin  and  death. 
Again  his  policy  was  most  amply  vindicated.  Peace  has 
come  to  the  islands,  together  with  a  greater  measure  of 
individual  liberty  and  self-government  than  they  have  ever 
before  known.  All  the  tasks  set  us  as  a  result  of  the  war 
with  Spain  have  so  far  been  well  and  honorably  accom- 
plished, and  as  a  result  this  Nation  stands  higher  than  ever 
before  among  the  nations  of  mankind. 

President  McKinley 's  second  campaign  was  fought  on 
the  issue  of  approving  what  he  had  done  in  his  first  ad- 
ministration, and  specifically  what  he  had  done  as  regards 
these  problems  springing  out  of  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
result  was  that  the  popular  verdict  in  his  favor  was  more 
overwhelming  than  it  had  been  before. 

No  other  President  in  our  history  has  seen  high  and  hon- 
orable effort  crowned  with  more  conspicuous  personal  suc- 
cess. No  other  President  entered  upon  his  second  term 
feeling  such  right  to  a  profound  and  peaceful  satisfaction. 
Then  by  a  stroke  of  horror,  so  strange  in  its  fantastic  in- 
iquity as  to  stand  unique  in  the  black  annals  of  crime,  he 
was  struck  down.  The  brave,  strong,  gentle  heart  was 
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stilled  forever,  and  word  was  brought  to  the  woman  who 
wept  that  she  was  to  walk  thenceforth  alone  in  the  shadow. 
The  hideous  infamy  of  the  deed  shocked  the  Nation  to  its 
depths,  for  the  man  thus  struck  at  was  in  a  peculiar  sense 
the  champion  of  the  plain  people,  in  a  peculiar  sense  the 
representative  and  the  exponent  of  those  ideals  which,  if  we 
live  up  to  them,  will  make,  as  they  have  largely  made,  our 
country  a  blessed  refuge  for  all  who  strive  to  do  right 
and  to  live  their  lives  simply  and  well  as  light  is  given 
them.  The  Nation  was  stunned,  and  the  people  mourned 
with  a  sense  of  bitter  bereavement  because  they  had  lost  a 
man  whose  heart  beat  for  them  as  the  heart  of  Lincoln  once 
had  beaten.  We  did  right  to  mourn ;  for  the  loss  was  ours, 
not  his.  He  died  in  the  golden  fulness  of  his  triumph. 
He  died  victorious  in  that  highest  of  all  kinds  of  strife — 
the  strife  for  an  ampler,  juster,  and  more  generous  national 
life.  For  him  the  laurel;  but  woe  for  those  whom  he  left, 
behind;  woe  to  the  Nation  that  lost  him;  and  woe  to  man- 
kind that  there  should  exist  creatures  so  foul  that  one 
among  them  should  strike  at  so  noble  a  life. 

We  are  gathered  together  to-night  to  recall  his  memory, 
to  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great  chief  and  leader 
who  fell  in  the  harness,  who  was  stricken  down  while  his 
eyes  were  bright  with  "  the  light  that  tells  of  triumph 
tasted."  We  can  honor  him  best  by  the  way  we  show  in 
actual  deed  that  we  have  taken  to  heart  the  lessons  of  his 
life.  We  must  strive  to  achieve,  each  in  the  measure  that 
he  can,  something  of  the  qualities  which  made  President 
McKinley  a  leader  of  men,  a  mighty  power  for  good — his 
strength,  his  courage,  his  courtesy  and  dignity,  his  sense 
of  justice,  his  ever-present  kindliness  and  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others.  He  won  greatness  by  meeting  and  solving 
the  issues  as  they  arose — not  by  shirking  them — meeting 
them  with  wisdom,  with  the  exercise  of  the  most  skilful 
and  cautious  judgment,  but  with  fearless  resolution  when 
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the  time  of  crisis  came.  He  met  each  crisis  on  its  own 
merits;  he  never  sought  excuse  for  shirking  a  task  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  different  from  the  one  he  had  expected  to 
face.  The  long  public  career,  which  opened  when  as  a  boy 
he  carried  a  musket  in  the  ranks  and  closed  when  as  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  his  intellectual  strength  he  stood  among  the 
world's  chief  statesmen,  came  to  what  it  was  because  he 
treated  each  triumph  as  opening  the  road  to  fresh  effort, 
not  as  an  excuse  for  ceasing  from  effort.  He  undertook 
mighty  tasks.  Some  of  them  he  finished  completely;  others 
we  must  finish;  and  there  remain  yet  others  which  he  did 
not  have  to  face,  but  which,  if  we  are  worthy  to  be  the  in- 
heritors of  his  principles,  we  will  in  our  turn  face  with  the 
same  resolution,  the  same  sanity,  the  same  unfaltering  be- 
lief in  the  greatness  of  this  country,  and  unfaltering  cham- 
pionship of  the  rights  of  each  and  all  of  our  people,  which 
marked  his  high  and  splendid  career. 


[From  an  address  at  the  celebration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Wesley,  New  York,  February  26,  1903.~\ 

.  .  .  Since  the  days  of  the  Revolution  not  only  has  the 
Methodist  Church  increased  greatly  in  the  old  communities 
of  the  thirteen  original  States,  but  it  has  played  a  peculiar 
and  prominent  part  in  the  pioneer  growth  of  our  country, 
and  has  in  consequence  assumed  a  position  of  immense  im- 
portance throughout  the  vast  region  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
which  has  been  added  to  our  Nation  since  the  days  when 
the  Continental  Congress  first  met. 

For  a  century  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
the  greatest  work  of  our  people,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  work  of  self-preservation  under  Lincoln,  was  the 
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work  of  the  pioneers  as  they  took  possession  of  this  conti- 
nent. During  that  century  we  pushed  westward  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific,  southward  to  the  Gulf  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  also  took  possession  of  Alaska.  The 
work  of  advancing  our  boundary,  of  pushing  the  fron- 
tier across  forest  and  desert  and  mountain  chain,  was  the 
great  typical  work  of  our  Nation;  and  the  men  who  did  it 
— the  frontiersmen,  the  pioneers,  the  backwoodsmen, 
plainsmen,  mountain  men — formed  a  class  by  themselves. 
It  was  an  iron  task,  which  none  but  men  of  iron  soul  and 
iron  body  could  do.  The  men  who  carried  it  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  had  characters  strong  alike  for  good  and  for 
evil.  Their  rugged  natures  made  them  powers  who  served 
light  or  darkness  with  fierce  intensity;  and  together  with 
heroic  traits  they  had  those  evil  and  dreadful  tendencies 
which  are  but  too  apt  to  be  found  in  characters  of  heroic 
possibilities.  Such  men  make  the  most  efficient  servants 
of  the  Lord  if  their  abounding  vitality  and  energy  are  di- 
rected aright;  and  if  misdirected  their  influence  is  equally 
potent  against  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  true  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  hard  and  cruel  life  of  the  border,  with  its 
grim  struggle  against  the  forbidding  forces  of  wild  nature 
and  wilder  men,  there  was  much  to  pull  the  frontiersman 
down.  If  left  to  himself,  without  moral  teaching  and 
moral  guidance,  without  any  of  the  influences  that  tend 
toward  the  uplifting  of  man  and  the  subduing  of  the 
brute  within  him,  sad  would  have  been  his,  and  therefore 
our,  fate.  From  this  fate  we  have  been  largely  rescued 
by  the  fact  that  together  with  the  rest  of  the  pioneers 
went  the  pioneer  preachers;  and  all  honor  be  given  to  the 
Methodists  for  the  great  proportion  of  these  pioneer 
preachers  whom  they  furnished. 

These  preachers  were  of  the  stamp  of  old  Peter  Cart- 
wright — men  who  suffered  and  overcame  every  hardship 
in  common  with  their  flock,  and  who  in  addition  tamed  the 
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wild  and  fierce  spirits  of  their  fellow-pioneers.  It  was 
not  a  task  that  could  have  been  accomplished  by  men  de- 
sirous to  live  in  the  soft  places  of  the  earth  and  to  walk 
easily  on  life's  journey.  They  had  to  possess  the  spirit 
of  the  martyrs ;  but  not  of  martyrs  who  could  merely  suffer, 
not  of  martyrs  who  could  oppose  only  passive  endurance 
to  wrong.  The  pioneer  preachers  warred  against  the  forces 
of  spiritual  evil  with  the  same  fiery  zeal  and  energy  that 
they  and  their  fellows  showed  in  the  conquest  of  the 
rugged  continent.  They  had  in  them  the  heroic  spirit,  the 
spirit  that  scorns  ease  if  it  must  be  purchased  by  failure 
to  do  duty,  the  spirit  that  courts  risk  and  a  life  of  hard 
endeavor  if  the  goal  to  be  reached  is  really  worth  attain- 
ing. Great  is  our  debt  to  these  men  and  scant  the  patience 
we  need  show  toward  their  critics.  At  times  they  seemed 
hard  and  narrow  to  those  whose  training  and  surround- 
ings had  saved  them  from  similar  temptations;  and  they 
have  been  criticised,  as  all  men,  whether  missionaries, 
soldiers,  explorers,  or  frontier  settlers,  are  criticised  when 
they  go  forth  to  do  the  rough  work  that  must  inevitably 
be  done  by  those  who  act  as  the  first  harbingers,  the  first 
heralds,  of  civilization  in  the  world's  dark  places.  It  is 
easy  for  those  who  stay  at  home  in  comfort,  who  never 
have  to  see  humanity  in  the  raw,  or  to  strive  against  the 
dreadful  naked  forces  which  appear  clothed,  hidden,  and 
subdued  in  civilized  life — it  is  easy  for  such  to  criticise 
the  men  who,  in  rough  fashion,  and  amid  grim  surround 
ings,  make  ready  the  way  for  the  higher  life  that  is  to 
come  afterward ;  but  let  us  all  remember  that  the  untempted 
and  the  effortless  should  be  cautious  in  passing  too  heavy 
judgment  upon  their  brethren  who  may  show  hardness, 
who  may  be  guilty  of  shortcomings,  but  who  nevertheless 
do  the  great  deeds  by  which  mankind  advances.  These 
pioneers  of  Methodism  had  the  strong,  militant  virtues 
which  go  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  great  deeds.  Now 
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and  then  they  betrayed  the  shortcomings  natural  to  men 
of  their  type;  but  their  shortcomings  seem  small  indeed 
when  we  place  beside  them  the  magnitude  of  the  work  they 
achieved. 

And  now,  friends,  in  celebrating  the  wonderful  growth 
of  Methodism,  in  rejoicing  at  the  good  it  has  done  to  the 
country  and  to  mankind,  I  need  hardly  ask  a  body  like  this 
to  remember  that  the  greatness  of  the  fathers  becomes  to 
the  children  a  shameful  thing  if  they  use  it  only  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  inaction  instead  of  as  a  spur  to  effort  for  noble 
aims.  I  speak  to  you  not  only  as  Methodists — I  speak  to 
you  as  American  citizens.  The  pioneer  days  are  over.  We 
now  all  of  us  form  parts  of  a  great  civilized  nation,  with 
a  complex  industrial  and  social  life  and  infinite  possibilities 
both  for  good  and  for  evil.  The  instruments  with  which, 
and  the  surroundings  in  which,  we  work,  have  changed  im- 
measurably from  what  they  were  in  the  days  when  the 
rough  backwoods  preachers  ministered  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  needs  of  their  rough  backwoods  congregations. 
But  if  we  are  to  succeed,  the  spirit  in  which  we  do  our  work 
must  be  the  same  as  the  spirit  in  which  they  did  theirs. 
These  men  drove  forward,  and  fought  their  way  upward,  to 
success,  because  their  sense  of  duty  was  in  their  hearts,  in 
the  very  marrow  of  their  bones.  It  was  not  with  them 
something  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  their  the- 
ology, standing  separate  and  apart  from  their  daily  life. 
They  had  it  with  them  week  days  as  well  as  Sundays.  They 
did  not  divorce  the  spiritual  from  the  secular.  They  did 
not  have  one  kind  of  conscience  for  one  side  of  their  lives 
and  another  for  another. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  as  a  nation  we  must  have  the  same 
spirit  in  us.  We  must  be  absolutely  practical,  of  course, 
and  must  face  facts  as  they  are.  The  pioneer  preachers 
of  Methodism  could  not  have  held  their  own  for  a  fort- 
night if  they  had  not  shown  an  intense  practicability  of 
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spirit,  if  they  had  not  possessed  the  broadest  and  deepest 
sympathy  for,  and  understanding  of,  their  fellowmen.  But 
in  addition  to  the  hard,  practical  common-sense  needed  by 
each  of  us  in  life,  we  must  have  a  lift  toward  lofty  things 
or  we  shall  be  lost,  individually  and  collectively,  as  a  nation. 
Life  is  not  easy,  and  least  of  all  is  it  easy  for  either  the 
man  or  the  nation  that  aspires  to  do  great  deeds.  In  the 
century  opening,  the  play  of  the  infinitely  far-reaching 
forces  and  tendencies  which  go  to  make  up  our  social  sys- 
tem bids  fair  to  be  even  fiercer  in  its  activity  than  in  the 
century  which  has  just  closed.  If  during  this  century 
the  men  of  high  and  fine  moral  sense  show  themselves 
weaklings;  if  they  possess  only  that  cloistered  virtue  which 
shrinks  shuddering  from  contact  with  the  raw  facts  of 
actual  life;  if  they  dare  not  go  down  into  the  hurly-burly 
where  the  men  of  might  contend  for  the  mastery;  if  they 
stand  aside  from  the  pressure  and  conflict;  then  as  surely 
as  the  sun  rises  and  sets  all  of  our  great  material  progress, 
all  the  multiplication  of  the  physical  agencies  which  tend 
for  our  comfort  and  enjoyment,  will  go  for  naught, and  our 
civilization  will  become  a  brutal  sham  and  mockery.  If  we 
are  to  do  as  I  believe  we  shall  and  will  do,  if  we  are  to 
advance  in  broad  humanity,  in  kindliness,  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  exactly  as  we  advance  in  our  conquest  over 
the  hidden  forces  of  nature,  it  must  be  by  developing 
strength  in  virtue  and  virtue  in  strength,  by  breeding  and 
training  men  who  shall  be  both  good  and  strong,  both  gen- 
tle and  valiant — men  who  scorn  wrongdoing,  and  who  at 
the  same  time  have  both  the  courage  and  the  strength  to 
strive  mightily  for  the  right.  Wesley  accomplished  so 
much  for  mankind  because  he  refused  to  leave  the  stronger, 
manlier  qualities  to  be  availed  of  only  in  the  interest  of 
evil.  The  Church  he  founded  has  through  its  career  been 
a  Church  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich  and  has 
known  no  distinction  of  persons.  It  has  been  a  Church 
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whose  members,  if  true  to  the  teachings  of  its  founder, 
have  sought  for  no  greater  privilege  than  to  spend  and 
be  spent  in  the  interest  of  the  higher  life,  who  have  prided 
themselves,  not  on  shirking  rough  duty,  but  on  undertak- 
ing it  and  carrying  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 


[From  an  address  at   Chicago,  III.,  April  2, 
1903.} 

.  .  .  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  international  law,  and 
though  I  think  one  day  it  may  become  such,  this  is  not 
necessary  as  long  as  it  remains  a  cardinal  feature  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  as  long  as  we  possess  both  the  will 
and  the  strength  to  make  it  effective.  This  last  point,  my 
fellow-citizens,  is  all  important,  and  is  one  which  as  a  peo- 
ple we  can  never  afford  to  forget.  I  believe  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  with  all  my  heart  and  soul;  I  am  convinced  that 
the  immense  majority  of  our  fellow-countrymen  so  believe 
in  it;  but  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  see  us  abandon  it 
than  to  see  us  put  it  forward  and  bluster  about  it,  and 
yet  fail  to  build  up  the  efficient  fighting  strength  which 
in  the  last  resort  can  alone  make  it  respected  by  any 
strong  foreign  power  whose  interest  it  may  ever  happen  to 
be  to  violate  it. 

Boasting  and  blustering  are  as  objectionable  among 
nations  as  among  individuals,  and  the  public  men  of  a  great 
nation  owe  it  to  their  sense  of  national  self-respect  to  speak 
courteously  of  foreign  powers,  just  as  a  brave  and  self- 
respecting  man  treats  all  around  him  courteously.  But 
though  to  boast  is  bad,  and  causelessly  to  insult  another, 
worse,  yet  worse  than  all  is  it  to  be  guilty  of  boasting,  even 
without  insult,  and  when  called  to  the  proof  to  be  unable  to 
make  such  boasting  good.  There  is  a  homely  old  adage 
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which  runs:  "  Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick;  you  will 
go  far."  If  the  American  Nation  will  speak  softly,  and  yet 
build,  and  keep  at  a  pitch  of  the  highest  training,  a  thor- 
oughly efficient  navy,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  go  far.  I 
ask  you  to  think  over  this.  If  you  do,  you  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  mere  plain  common-sense,  so  obviously 
sound  that  only  the  blind  can  fail  to  see  its  truth  and  only 
the  weakest  and  most  irresolute  can  fail  to  desire  to  put 
it  into  force.  . 


[From  an  address  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  April  27, 
1903.1 

.  .  .  Our  complex  industrial  civilization  has  not  only 
been  productive  of  much  benefit,  but  has  also  brought  us 
face  to  face  with  many  puzzling  problems;  problems  that 
are  puzzling,  partly  because  there  are  men  that  are  wicked, 
partly  because  there  are  good  men  who  are  foolish  or  short- 
sighted. There  are  many  such  to-day — the  problems,  of 
labor  and  capital,  the  problems  which  we  group  together 
rather  vaguely  when  we  speak  of  the  problems  of  the 
trusts,  the  problems  affecting  the  farmers  on  the  one 
hand,  the  railroads  on  the  other.  It  would  not  be  possible 
in  any  one  place  to  deal  with  the  particular  shapes  which 
these  problems  take  at  that  time  and  in  that  place.  And 
yet,  there  are  certain  general  rules  which  can  be  laid 
down  for  dealing  with  them,  and  those  rules  are  the  im- 
mutable rules  of  justice,  of  sanity,  of  courage,  of  common- 
sense.  Six  months  ago  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  into  and  conclude  matters  connected 
with  the  great  and  menacing  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania.  On  that  commission  I  appointed 
representatives  of  the  church,  of  the  bench,  of  the  army, 
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a  representative  of  the  capitalists  of  the  region,  and  a 
representative  of  organized  labor.  They  published  a  re- 
port which  was  not  only  of  the  utmost  moment  because 
of  dealing  with  the  great  and  vital  problem  with  which 
they  were  appointed  to  deal,  but  also  because  in  its 
conclusions  it  initiated  certain  general  rules  in  so  clear 
and  masterful  a  fashion  that  I  wish  most  earnestly  it 
could  receive  the  broadest  circulation  as  a  tract  wherever 
there  exists  or  threatens  to  exist  trouble  in  any  way  akin 
to  that  with  which  those  commissioners  dealt. 

If  I  might  give  a  word  of  advice  to  Omaha,  I  should  like 
to  see  your  daily  press  publish  in  full  the  concluding 
portion  of  that  report  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com- 
mission, signed  by  all  the  members  thereof,  by  those  in  a 
special  sense  the  champion  of  the  wage- worker,  and  by 
those  in  a  special  sense  identified  with  capital,  organized 
or  unorganized;  because,  men  and  women  of  Omaha,  those 
people  did  not  speak  first  as  capitalist  or  as  laborer,  did 
not  speak  first  as  judge,  as  army  man,  as  church  man, 
but  all  of  them  signed  that  report  as  American  citizens 
anxious  to  see  right  and  justice  prevail.  No  one  quality 
will  get  us  out  of  any  difficulty.  We  need  more  than  one; 
we  need  a  good  many.  We  need,  as  I  said,  the  power 
first  of  each  man's  honestly  trying  to  look  at  the  problem 
from  his  fellow's  standpoint.  Capitalist  and  wage-worker 
alike  should  honestly  endeavor  each  to  look  at  any  matter 
from  the  other's  standpoint,  with  a  freedom  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  contemptible  arrogance  which  looks  down 
upon  the  man  of  less  means,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  no 
less  contemptible  envy,  jealousy  and  rancor,  which  hates 
another  because  he  is  better  off.  Each  quality  is  the  sup- 
plement of  the  other,  and  in  point  of  baseness  there  is  not 
the  weight  of  a  finger  to  choose  between  them.  Look  at 
the  report  signed  by  those  men;  look  at  it  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  wrote  it,  and  if  you  can  only  make  yourselves, 
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make  this  community,  approach  the  problems  of  to-day  in 
the  spirit  that  those  men,  your  fellows,  showed  in  approach- 
ing the  problem  of  yesterday,  your  problems  will  be  solved. 
Any  man  who  tries  to  excite  class  hatred,  sectional  hate, 
hate  of  creeds,  any  kind  of  hatred  in  our  community, 
though  he  may  affect  to  do  it  in  the  interest  of  the  class 
he  is  addressing,  is  in  the  long  run  with  absolute  certainty 
that  class's  own  worst  enemy.  In  the  long  run,  and  as  a 
whole,  we  are  going  to  go  up  or  go  down  together.  Of 
course  there  will  be  individual  exceptions,  small,  local  ex- 
ceptions, exceptions  in  kind,  exceptions  in  place;  but  as 
a  whole,  if  the  commonwealth  prospers  some  measure  of 
prosperity  comes  to  all  of  us.  If  it  is  not  prosperous, 
then  the  adversity,  though  it  may  fall  unequally  upon  us, 
will  weigh  more  or  less  upon  all.  It  lies  with  us  ourselves 
to  determine  our  own  fate.  I  cannot  too  often  say  that 
the  wisest  law,  the  best  administration  of  the  law,  can  do 
naught  more  than  give  us  a  fair  field  in  which  to  work 
out  that  fate  aright.  If  as  individuals,  or  as  a  community, 
we  mar  our  future  by  our  own  folly,  let  us  remember  that 
it  is  upon  ourselves  that  the  responsibility  must  rest. 


[From  an  address  before  the  National  and  In- 
ternational Good  Roads  Convention,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  April  29,  1903.] 

...  A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  humiliation 
that  there  should  be  so  little  attention  paid  to  our  roads; 
that  there  should  be  a  willingness  not  merely  to  refrain 
from  making  good  roads,  but  to  let  the  roads  that  were  in 
existence  become  worse.  I  cannot  too  heartily  congratu- 
late our  people  upon  the  existence  of  a  body  «such  ^s  this, 
ramifying  into  every  section  of  the  country,  having  its 
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connections  in  every  State  of  the  country,  and  bent  upon 
that  eminently  proper  work  of  making  the  conditions  of 
life  easier  and  better  for  the  people  whom  of  all  others  we 
can  least  afford  to  see  grow  discontented  with  their  lot  in 
life — the  people  who  live  in  the  country  districts.  The 
extraordinary,  the  wholly  unheard-of,  rate  of  our  indus- 
trial development  during  the  past  seventy-five  years,  to- 
gether with  the  good  sides  has  had  some  evil  sides.  It  is 
a  fine  thing  to  see  our  cities  built  up,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  country  districts.  The  healthy  thing  to  see  is  the 
building  up  of  both  the  country  and  city  go  hand  in  hand. 
But  we  cannot  expect  the  ablest,  the  most  eager,  the  most 
ambitious  young  men  to  stay  in  the  country,  to  stay  on  the 
farm,  unless  they  have  certain  advantages.  If  the  farm 
life  is  a  life  of  isolation,  a  life  in  which  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  and  real  difficulty  for  one  man  to  communicate  with 
his  neighbor,  you  can  rest  assured  that  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  leave  it  on  the  part  of  those  very  people  whom 
we  should  most  wish  to  see  stay  in  it.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  encourage  in  every  way  any  tendency  which  will  tend  to 
check  an  unhealthy  flow  from  the  country  to  the  city. 
There  are  several  such  tendencies  in  evidence  at  present. 
The  growth  of  electricity  as  a  means  of  transportation 
tends  to  a  certain  degree  to  exercise  a  centrifugal  force 
to  offset  the  centripetal  force  of  steam.  Exactly  as  steam 
and  electricity  have  tended  to  gather  men  in  masses,  so 
now  electricity,  as  applied  to  the  purposes  which  steam 
has  so  long  claimed  as  exclusively  its  own,  tends  again  to 
scatter  out  the  masses.  The  trolley  lines  that  go  out  into 
the  country  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  render  it  more  pos- 
sible to  live  in  the  country  and  yet  not  to  lose  wholly  the 
advantages  of  the  town.  The  telephone  is  not  to  be  mini- 
mized as  an  instrument  with  a  tendency  in  the  same  direc- 
tion; and  rural  free  delivery  is  playing  its  part  along  the 
same  lines.  But  no  one  thing  can  do  more  to  offset  the 
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tendency  toward  an  unhealthy  growth  from  the  country 
into  the  city  than  the  making  and  keeping  of  good  roads. 
They  are  needed  for  the  sake  of  their  effect  upon  the  indus- 
trial conditions  of  the  country  districts;  and  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  say  they  are  needed  for  the  sake  of  social  con- 
ditions in  the  country  districts.  If  winter  means  to  the 
average  farmer  the  existence  of  a  long  line  of  liquid  mo- 
rasses through  which  he  is  to  move  his  goods  if  bent 
on  business,  or  to  wade  and  swim  if  bent  on  pleasure;  if 
winter  means  that  after  an  ordinary  rain  the  farmer  boy 
or  girl  cannot  use  his  or  her  bicycle;  if  a  little  heavy 
weather  means  a  stoppage  of  all  communication  not  only 
with  industrial  centres  but  with  the  neighbors,  you  must 
expect  that  there  will  be  a  great  many  young  people  of 
both  sexes  who  will  not  find  farm  life  attractive.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  feel  the  work  you  are  doing  is  so 
pre-eminently  one  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I  congratulate  you  upon  the  fact  that  you  are  doing  it. 
In  our  American  life  it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the 
amount  of  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  associations 
of  individuals  who  have  gathered  together  to  work  for  a 
common  object  which  was  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole;  and  among  all  the  excellent  objects 
for  which  men  and  women  combine  to  work  to-day,  there 
are  few  indeed  which  have  a  better  right  to  command  the 
energies  of  those  engaged  in  the  movement,  and  the  hearty 
sympathy  and  support  of  those  outside,  than  this  movement 
in  which  you  are  engaged. 
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[From  an  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Loui- 
siana Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis.,  Mo.f 
April  30,  1903.] 

.  .  .  We  have  met  here  to-day  to  commemorate  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  event  which  more  than  any  other, 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Government  and  always  except- 
ing its  preservation,  determined  the  character  of  our  na- 
tional life — determined  that  we  should  be  a  great  expanding 
Nation  instead  of  relatively  a  small  and  stationary  one. 

Of  course  it  was  not  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  that 
our  career  of  expansion  began.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  Illinois  region,  including  the  pres- 
ent States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  was  added  to  our 
domain  by  force  of  arms,  as  a  sequel  to  the  adventurous 
expedition  of  George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  frontier  rifle- 
men. Later  the  treaties  of  Jay  and  Pinckney  materially 
extended  our  real  boundaries  to  the  West.  But  none  of 
these  events  was  of  so  striking  a  character  as  to  fix  the 
popular  imagination.  The  old  thirteen  colonies  had  al- 
ways claimed  that  their  rights  stretched  westward  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  vague  and  unreal  though  these  claims  were 
until  made  good  by  conquest,  settlement,  and  diplomacy, 
they  still  served  to  give  the  impression  that  the  earliest 
westward  movements  of  our  people  were  little  more  than 
the  filling  in  of  already  existing  national  boundaries. 

But  there  could  be  no  illusion  about  the  acquisition  of 
the  vast  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi,  stretching  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific,  which  in  that  day  was  known  as 
Louisiana.  This  immense  region  was  admittedly  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  foreign  power,  of  a  European  kingdom.  None 
of  our  people  had  ever  laid  claim  to  a  foot  of  it.  Its 
acquisition  could  in  no  sense  be  treated  as  rounding  out 
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any  existing  claims.  When  we  acquired  it  we  made  evi- 
dent once  for  all  that  consciously  and  of  set  purpose  we 
had  embarked  on  a  career  of  expansion,  that  we  had  taken 
our  place  among  those  daring  and  hardy  nations  who  risk 
much  with  the  hope  and  desire  of  winning  high  position 
among  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  As  is  so  often  the 
case  in  nature,  the  law  of  development  of  a  living  organ- 
ism showed  itself  in  its  actual  workings  to  be  wiser  than 
the  wisdom  of  the  wisest. 

This  work  of  expansion  was  by  far  the  greatest  work 
of  our  people  during  the  years  that  intervened  between 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  There  were  other  questions  of  real  moment 
and  importance,  and  there  were  many  which  at  the  time 
seemed  such  to  those  engaged  in  answering  them;  but  the 
greatest  feat  of  our  forefathers  of  those  generations  was 
the  deed  of  the  men  who,  with  pack  train  or  wagon  train, 
on  horseback,  on  foot,  or  by  boat,  pushed  the  frontier  ever 
westward  across  the  continent. 

Never  before  had  the  world  seen  the  kind  of  national 
expansion  which  gave  our  people  all  that  part  of  the 
American  continent  lying  west  of  the  thirteen  original 
States;  the  greatest  landmark  in  which  was  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  Our  triumph  in  this  process  of  expansion  was 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  success  of  our  peculiar 
kind  of  federal  government;  and  this  success  has  been  so 
complete  that  because  of  its  very  completeness  we  now  some- 
times fail  to  appreciate  not  only  the  all-importance  but  the 
tremendous  difficulty  of  the  problem  with  which  our  Nation 
was  originally  faced. 

When  our  forefathers  joined  to  call  into  being  this 
Nation,  they  undertook  a  task  for  which  there  was  but 
little  encouraging  precedent.  The  development  of  civiliza- 
tion from  the  earliest  period  seemed  to  show  the  truth  of 
two  propositions:  In  the  first  place,  it  had  always  proved 
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exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  both  freedom  and  strength 
in  any  government;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  had  always 
proved  wellnigh  impossible  for  a  nation  to  expand  with- 
out either  breaking  up  or  becoming  a  centralized  tyranny. 
With  the  success  of  our  effort  to  combine  a  strong  and 
efficient  national  union,  able  to  put  down  disorder  at  home 
and  to  maintain  our  honor  and  interest  abroad,  I  have  not 
now  to  deal.  This  success  was  signal  and  all-important, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  unprecedented  in  the  same  sense 
that  our  type  of  expansion  was  unprecedented.  The  his- 
tory of  Rome  and  of  Greece  illustrates  very  well  the  two 
types  of  expansion  which  had  taken  place  in  ancient  time 
and  which  had  been  universally  accepted  as  the  only  pos- 
sible types  up  to  the  period  when  as  a  Nation  we  our- 
selves began  to  take  possession  of  this  continent.  The 
Grecian  States  performed  remarkable  feats  of  colonization, 
but  each  colony  as  soon  as  created  became  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  State,  and  in  after  years  was  al- 
most as  apt  to  prove  its  enemy  as  its  friend.  Local  self- 
government,  local  independence,  was  secured,  but  only  by 
the  absolute  sacrifice  of  anything  resembling  national  unity. 
In  consequence,  the  Greek  world,  for  all  its  wonderful 
brilliancy  and  the  extraordinary  artistic,  literary,  and  phil- 
osophical development  which  has  made  all  mankind  its 
debtors  for  the  ages,  was  yet  wholly  unable  to  withstand 
a  formidable  foreign  foe,  save  spasmodically.  As  soon  as 
powerful,  permanent  empires  arose  on  its  outskirts,  the 
Greek  states  in  the  neighborhood  of  such  empires  fell  under 
their  sway.  National  power  and  greatness  were  completely 
sacrificed  to  local  liberty. 

With  Rome  the  exact  opposite  occurred.  The  imperial 
city  rose  to  absolute  dominion  over  all  the  peoples  of  Italy 
and  then  expanded  her  rule  over  the  entire  civilized  world 
by  a  process  which  kept  the  nation  strong  and  united,  but 
gave  no  room  whatever  for  local  liberty  and  self-govern- 
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ment.  All  other  cities  and  countries  were  subject  to  Rome. 
In  consequence  this  great  and  masterful  race  of  warriors, 
rulers,  road-builders,  and  administrators  stamped  their  in- 
delible impress  upon  all  the  after  life  of  our  race,  and 
yet  let  an  over-centralization  eat  out  the  vitals  of  their 
empire  until  it  became  an  empty  shell;  so  that  when  the 
barbarians  came  they  destroyed  only  what  had  already  be- 
come worthless  to  the  world. 

The  underlying  viciousness  of  each  type  of  expansion 
was  plain  enough  and  the  remedy  now  seems  simple 
enough.  But  when  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  first  formu- 
lated the  Constitution  under  which  we  live  this  remedy 
was  untried  and  no  one  could  foretell  how  it  would  work. 
They  themselves  began  the  experiment  almost  immediately 
by  adding  new  States  to  the  original  thirteen.  Excellent 
people  in  the  East  viewed  this  initial  expansion  of  the 
country  with  great  alarm.  Exactly  as  during  the  colonial 
period  many  good  people  in  the  mother-country  thought  it 
highly  important  that  settlers  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  in  the  interest  of  the  fur  companies,  so  after 
we  had  become  a  Nation  many  good  people  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  felt  grave  apprehension  lest  they  might  somehow  be 
hurt  by  the  westward  growth  of  the  Nation.  These  good 
people  shook  their  heads  over  the  formation  of  States  in 
the  fertile  Ohio  Valley  which  now  forms  part  of  the  heart 
of  our  Nation;  and  they  declared  that  the  destruction  of 
the  Republic  had  been  accomplished  when  through  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  we  acquired  nearly  half  of  what  is  now 
that  same  Republic's  present  territory.  Nor  was  their  feel- 
ing unnatural.  Only  the  adventurous  and  the  far-seeing 
can  be  expected  heartily  to  welcome  the  process  of  expan- 
sion, for  the  nation  that  expands  is  a  nation  which  is  en- 
tering upon  a  great  career,  and  with  greatness  there  must 
of  necessity  come  perils  which  daunt  all  save  the  most 
stout-hearted. 
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We  expanded  by  carving  the  wilderness  into  Territories 
and  out  of  these  Territories  building  new  States  when  once 
they  had  received  as  permanent  settlers  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  our  own  people.  Being  a  practical  Nation  we  have 
never  tried  to  force  on  any  section  of  our  new  territory 
an  unsuitable  form  of  government  merely  because  it  was 
suitable  for  another  section  under  different  conditions.  Of 
the  territory  covered  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  a  portion 
was  given  Statehood  within  a  few  years.  Another  por- 
tion has  not  been  admitted  to  Statehood,  although  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed — although  doubtless  it  soon  will  be.  In 
each  case  we  showed  the  practical  governmental  genius  of 
our  race  by  devising  methods  suitable  to  meet  the  actual 
existing  needs ;  not  by  insisting  upon  the  application  of 
some  abstract  shibboleth  to  all  our  new  possessions  alike, 
no  matter  how  incongruous  this  application  might  some- 
times be. 

Over  by  far  the  major  part  of  the  territory,  however, 
our  people  spread  in  such  numbers  during  the  course  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  we  were  able  to  build  up  State 
after  State,  each  with  exactly  the  same  complete  local 
independence  in  all  matters  affecting  purely  its  own  domes- 
tic interests  as  in  any  of  the  original  thirteen  States — each 
owing  the  same  absolute  fealty  to  the  Union  of  all  the 
States  which  each  of  the  original  thirteen  States  also  owes 
— and  finally  each  having  the  same  proportional  right  to 
its  share  in  shaping  and  directing  the  common  policy  of 
the  Union  which  is  possessed  by  any  other  State,  whether 
of  the  original  thirteen  or  not. 

This  process  now  seems  to  us  part  of  the  natural  order 
of  things,  but  it  was  wholly  unknown  until  our  own  people 
devised  it.  It  seems  to  us  a  mere  matter  of  course,  a 
matter  of  elementary  right  and  justice,  that  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  national  representative  bodies  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  State  which  came  into  the  Union  but  yesterday 
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stand  on  a  footing  of  exact  and  entire  equality  with  those 
of  the  Commonwealths  whose  sons  once  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  But  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter  is  purely  modern,  and  in  its  origin  purely  American. 
When  Washington  during  his  Presidency  saw  new  States 
come  into  the  Union  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality  with 
the  old,  every  European  nation  which  had  colonies  still  ad- 
ministered them  as  dependencies,  and  every  other  mother- 
country  treated  the  colonist  not  as  a  self-governing  equal 
but  as  a  subject. 

The  process  which  we  began  has  since  been  followed  by 
all  the  great  peoples  who  were  capable  both  of  expansion 
and  of  self-government,  and  now  the  world  accepts  it  as  the 
natural  process,  as  the  rule;  but  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago  it  was  not  merely  exceptional;  it  was  unknown. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  historic  significance  of  the  move- 
ment of  continental  expansion  in  which  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase was  the  most  striking  single  achievement.  It  stands 
out  in  marked  relief  even  among  the  feats  of  a  nation  of 
pioneers,  a  nation  whose  people  have  from  the  beginning 
been  picked  out  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  from 
among  the  most  enterprising  individuals  of  the  nations  of 
western  Europe.  The  acquisition  of  the  territory  is  a 
credit  to  the  broad  and  far-sighted  statesmanship  of  the 
great  statesmen  to  whom  it  was  immediately  due,  and  above 
all  to  the  aggressive  and  masterful  character  of  the  hardy 
pioneer  folk  to  whose  restless  energy  these  statesmen  gave 
expression  and  direction,  whom  they  followed  rather  than 
led.  The  history  of  the  land  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  the  Purchase  is  an  epitome  of  the  entire  history  of  our 
people.  Within  these  limits  we  have  gradually  built  up 
State  after  State  until  now  they  many  times  surpass  in 
wealth,  in  population,  and  in  many-sided  development,  the 
original  thirteen  States  as  they  were  when  their  delegates 
met  in  the  Continental  Congress.  The  people  of  these 
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States  have  shown  themselves  mighty  in  war  with  their 
fellow-man,  and  mighty  in  strength  to  tame  the  rugged 
wilderness.  They  could  not  thus  have  conquered  the  forest 
and  the  prairie,  the  mountain  and  the  desert,  had  they  not 
possessed  the  great  fighting  virtues,  the  qualities  which  en- 
able a  people  to  overcome  the  forces  of  hostile  men  and 
hostile  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  have 
used  aright  their  conquest  had  they  not  in  addition  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  of  self-mastery  and  self-restraint,  the 
power  of  acting  in  combination  with  their  fellows,  the 
power  of  yielding  obedience  to  the  law  and  of  building  up 
an  orderly  civilization.  Courage  and  hardihood  are  indis- 
pensable virtues  in  a  people ;  but  the  people  which  possesses 
no  others  can  never  rise  high  in  the  scale  either  of  power 
or  of  culture.  Great  peoples  must  have  in  addition  the 
governmental  capacity  which  comes  only  when  individuals 
fully  recognize  their  duties  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole 
body  politic,  and  are  able  to  join  together  in  feats  of  con- 
structive statesmanship  and  of  honest  and  effective  ad- 
ministration. 

The  old  pioneer  days  are  gone,  with  their  roughness  and 
their  hardship,  their  incredible  toil  and  their  wild  half- 
savage  romance.  But  the  need  for  the  pioneer  virtues  re- 
mains the  same  as  ever.  The  peculiar  frontier  conditions 
have  vanished;  but  the  manliness  and  stalwart  hardihood 
of  the  frontiersmen  can  be  given  even  freer  scope  under 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  complex  industrialism  of 
the  present  day.  In  this  great  region  acquired  for  our 
people  under  the  Presidency  of  Jefferson,  this  region 
stretching  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Canadian  border,  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Rockies,  the  material  and  social  progress 
has  been  so  vast  that  alike  for  weal  and  for  woe  its  people 
now  share  the  opportunities  and  bear  the  burdens  common 
to  the  entire  civilized  world.  The  problems  before  us  are 
fundamentally  the  same  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
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in  the  new  States  and  in  the  old,  and  exactly  the  same 
qualities  are  required  for  their  successful  solution. 

We  meet  here  to-day  to  commemorate  a  great  event,  an 
event  which  marks  an  era  in  statesmanship  no  less  than 
in  pioneering.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should  pay  our  homage 
in  words;  but  we  must  in  honor  make  our  words  good  by 
deeds.  We  have  every  right  to  take  a  just  pride  in  the 
great  deeds  of  our  forefathers ;  but  we  show  ourselves  un- 
worthy to  be  their  descendants  if  we  make  what  they  did 
an  excuse  for  our  lying  supine  instead  of  an  incentive  to 
the  effort  to  show  ourselves  by  our  acts  worthy  of  them. 
In  the  administration  of  city,  State,  and  Nation,  in  the 
management  of  our  home  life  and  in  the  conduct  of  our  busi- 
ness and  social  relations,  we  are  bound  to  show  'certain 
high  and  fine  qualities  of  character  under  penalty  of  seeing 
the  whole  heart  of  our  civilization  eaten  out  while  the  body 
still  lives. 

We  justly  pride  ourselves  on  our  marvelous  material 
prosperity,  and  such  prosperity  must  exist  in  order  to 
establish  a  foundation  upon  which  a  higher  life  can  be  built; 
but  unless  we  do  in  very  fact  build  this  higher  life  thereon, 
the  material  prosperity  itself  will  go  for  but  very  little. 
Now,  in  1903,  in  the  altered  conditions,  we  must  meet  the 
changed  and  changing  problems  with  the  spirit  shown  by 
the  men  who  in  1803  and  in  the  subsequent  years  gained, 
explored,  conquered,  and  settled  this  vast  territory,  then 
a  desert,  now  filled  with  thriving  and  populous  States. 

The  old  days  were  great  because  the  men  who  lived  in 
them  had  mighty  qualities;  and  we  must  make  the  new 
days  great  by  showing  these  same  qualities.  We  must  in- 
sist upon  courage  and  resolution,  upon  hardihood,  tenacity, 
and  fertility  in  resource;  we  must  insist  upon  the  strong, 
virile  virtues;  and  we  must  insist  no  less  upon  the  virtues 
of  self-restraint,  self-mastery,  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others;  we  must  show  our  abhorrence  of  cruelty,  brutality, 
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and  corruption,  in  public  and  in  private  life  alike.  If  we 
come  short  in  any  of  these  qualities  we  shall  measurably 
fail;  and  if,  as  I  believe  we  surely  shall,  we  develop  these 
qualities  in  the  future  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  in 
the  past,  then  in  the  century  now  beginning  we  shall  make 
of  this  Republic  the  freest  and  most  orderly,  the  most  just 
and  most  mighty,  nation  which  has  ever  come  forth  from 
the  womb  of  time. 


[From  an  address  at  Leland  Stanford,  Jr-.,  Uni- 
versity, Palo  Alto,  Cal,  May  12,  1903.1 

...  I  want  to-day,  here  in  California,  to  make  a  special 
appeal  to  all  of  you,  and  to  California  as  a  whole,  for  work 
along  a  certain  line — the  line  of  preserving  your  great 
natural  advantages  alike  from  the  standpoint  of  use  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  beauty.  If  the  students  of  this  in- 
stitution have  not  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  surroundings 
learned  to  appreciate  beauty,  then  the  fault  is  in  you  and 
not  in  the  surroundings.  Here  in  California  you  have  some 
of  the  great  wonders  of  the  world.  You  have  a  singularly 
beautiful  landscape,  singularly  beautiful  and  singularly 
majestic  scenery,  and  it  should  certainly  be  your  aim  to 
try  to  preserve  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  you  that 
beauty,  to  try  to  keep  unmarred  that  majesty.  Closely  en- 
twined with  keeping  unmarred  the  beauty  of  your  scenery, 
of  your  great  natural  attractions,  is  the  question  of  making 
use  of,  not  for  the  moment  merely,  but  for  future  time,  of 
your  great  natural  products.  Yesterday  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  grove  of  your  great  trees,  a  grove  which  it  has  taken 
the  ages  several  thousands  of  years  to  build  up;  and  I  feel 
most  emphatically  that  we  should  not  turn  into  shingles  a 
tree  which  was  old  when  the  first  Egyptian  conqueror  pene- 
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trated  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  which  it  has  taken 
so  many  thousands  of  years  to  build  up,  and  which  can 
be  put  to  better  use.  That,  you  may  say,  is  not  looking 
at  the  matter  from  the  practical  standpoint.  There  is 
nothing  more  practical  in  the  end  than  the  preservation  of 
beauty,  than  the  preservation  of  anything  that  appeals  to 
the  higher  emotions  in  mankind.  But,  furthermore,  I  ap- 
peal to  you  from  the  standpoint  of  use.  A  few  big  trees, 
of  unusual  size  and  beauty,  should  be  preserved  for  their 
own  sake;  but  the  forests  as  a  whole  should  be  used  for 
business  purposes,  only  they  should  be  used  in  a  way  that 
will  preserve  them  as  permanent  sources  of  national  wealth. 
In  many  parts  of  California  the  whole  future  welfare  of  the 
State  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  you  are  able  to  use 
your  water  supply;  and  the  preservation  of  the  forests  and 
the  preservation  of  the  use  of  the  water  are  inseparably 
connected.  I  believe  we  are  past  the  stage  of  national 
existence  when  we  could  look  on  complacently  at  the  in- 
dividual who  skinned  the  land  and  was  content  for  the 
sake  of  three  years'  profit  for  himself  to  leave  a  desert  for 
the  children  of  those  who  were  to  inherit  the  soil.  I  think 
we  have  passed  that  stage.  We  should  handle,  and  I  think 
we  now  do  handle,  all  problems  such  as  those  of  forestry 
and  of  the  preservation  and  use  of  our  waters  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  permanent  interests  of  the  home-maker  in 
any  region — the  man  who  comes  in  not  to  take  what  he 
can  out  of  the  soil  and  leave,  having  exploited  the  country, 
but  who  comes  to  dwell  therein,  to  bring  up  his  children, 
and  to  leave  them  a  heritage  in  the  country  not  merely  un- 
impaired, but  if  possible  even  improved.  That  is  the  sen- 
sible view  of  civic  obligation,  and  the  policy  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Nation  should  be  shaped  in  that  direction.  It 
should  be  shaped  in  the  interest  of  the  home-maker,  the 
actual  resident,  the  man  who  is  not  only  to  be  benefited  him- 
self, but  whose  children  and  children's  children  are  to  be 
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benefited  by  what  he  has  done.  California  has  for  years, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  taken  a  more  sensible,  a  more  intelli- 
gent interest  in  forest  preservation  than  any  other  State. 
It  early  appointed  a  forest  commission;  later  on  some  of 
the  functions  of  that  commission  were  replaced  by  the 
Sierra  Club,  a  club  which  has  done  much  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  the  explorer  and  the  pio- 
neer. Then  I  am  happy  to  say  a  great  business  interest 
showed  an  intelligent  and  farsighted  spirit  which  is  of 
happy  augury,  for  the  Redwood  Manufacturers  of  San 
Francisco  were  first  among  lumbermen's  associations  to  give 
assistance  to  the  cause  of  practical  forestry.  The  study 
of  the  redwood  which  the  action  of  this  association  made 
possible  was  the  pioneer  study  in  the  co-operative  work 
which  is  now  being  carried  out  between  lumbermen  all  over 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Forestry.  All 
of  this  kind  of  work  is  peculiarly  the  kind  of  work  in  which 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  not  merely  hearty  co-operation 
from,  but  leadership  in  college  men  trained  in  the  univer- 
sities of  this  Pacific  Coast  State;  for  the  forests  of  this 
State  stand  alone  in  the  world.  There  are  none  others 
like  them  anywhere.  There  are  no  other  trees  anywhere 
like  the  giant  Sequoias ;  nowhere  else  is  there  a  more 
beautiful  forest  than  that  which  clothes  the  western  slope 
of  the  Sierra.  Very  early  your  forests  attracted  lumber- 
men from  other  States,  and  by  the  course  of  timber  land 
investments  some  of  the  best  of  the  big  tree  groves  were 
threatened  with  destruction.  Destruction  came  upon  some 
of  them,  but  the  women  of  California  rose  to  the  emer- 
gency through  the  California  Club,  and  later  the  Semper- 
virens  Club  took  vigorous  action.  But  the  Calaveras  grove 
is  not  yet  safe,  and  there  should  be  no  rest  until  that 
safety  is  secured,  by  the  action  of  private  individuals,  by 
the  action  of  the  State,  by  the  action  of  the  Nation.  The 
interest  of  California  in  forest  protection  was  shown  even 
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more  effectively  by  the  purchase  of  the  Big  Basin  Red- 
wood Park,  a  superb  forest  property  the  possession  of 
which  should  be  a  source  of  just  pride  to  all  citizens  jealous 
of  California's  good  name. 

I  appeal  to  you,  as  I  say,  to  protect  these  mighty  trees, 
these  wonderful  monuments  of  beauty.  I  appeal  to  you 
to  protect  them  for  the  sake  of  their  beauty,  but  I  also 
make  the  appeal  just  as  strongly  on  economic  grounds;  as 
I  am  well  aware  that  in  dealing  with  such  questions  a 
farsighted  economic  policy  must  be  that  to  which  alone  in 
the  long  run  one  can  safely  appeal.  The  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia in  forests  depend  directly  of  course  upon  the  han- 
dling of  her  wood  and  water  supplies  and  the  supply  of 
material  from  the  lumber  woods  and  the  production  of 
agricultural  products  on  irrigated  farms.  The  great  val- 
leys which  stretch  through  the  State  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Coast  Ranges  must  owe  their  future  develop- 
ment as  they  owe  their  present  prosperity  to  irrigation. 
Whatever  tends  to  destroy  the  water  supply  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, the  San  Gabriel,  and  the  other  valleys  strikes  vitally 
at  the  welfare  of  California.  The  welfare  of  California 
depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  preservation  of  water 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  in  those  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys  which  can  not  grow  crops  by  rainfall  alone.  The 
forest  cover  upon  the  drainage  basins  of  streams  used  for 
irrigation  purposes  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  interests 
of  the  entire  State.  Now  keep  in  mind  that  the  whole 
object  of  forest  protection  is,  as  I  have  said  again  and 
again,  the  making  and  maintaining  of  prosperous  homes. 
I  am  not  advocating  forest  protection  from  the  aesthetic 
standpoint  only.  I  do  advocate  the  keeping  of  big  trees, 
the  great  monarchs  of  the  woods,  for  the  sake  of  their 
beauty,  but  I  advocate  the  preservation  and  wise  use  of 
the  forests  because  I  feel  it  essential  to  the  interests  of 
the  actual  settlers.  I  am  asking  that  the  forests  be  used 
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wisely  for  the  sake  of  the  successors  of  the  pioneers,  for 
the  sake  of  the  settlers  who  dwell  on  the  land  and  by 
doing  so  extend  the  borders  of  our  civilization.  I  ask  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  man  who  makes  his  farm  in  the  woods, 
or  lower  down  along  the  sides  of  the  streams  which  have 
their  rise  in  the  mountains.  Every  phase  of  the  land  policy 
of  the  United  States  is,  as  it  by  right  ought  to  be,  directed 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  home-maker.  The  one  sure  test 
of  all  public  land  legislation  should  be:  does  it  help  to 
make  and  to  keep  prosperous  homes?  If  it  does,  the 
legislation  is  good.  If  it  does  not,  the  legislation  is 
bad.  Any  legislation  which  has  a  tendency  to  give 
land  in  large  tracts  to  people  who  will  lease  it  out 
to  tenants  is  undesirable.  We  do  not  want  ever  to  let  our 
land  policy  be  shaped  so  as  to  create  a  class  of  big  pro- 
prietors who  rent  to  others.  We  want  to  make  the  smaller 
men  who,  under  such  conditions  would  rent,  actual  pro- 
prietors. We  must  shape  our  policy  so  that  these  men 
themselves  shall  be  the  land  owners,  the  makers  of  homes, 
the  keepers  of  homes. 

Certain  of  our  land  laws,  however  beneficent  their  pur- 
poses, have  been  twisted  into  an  improper  use,  so  that  there 
have  grown  up  abuses  under  them  by  which  they  tend  to 
create  a  class  of  men  who,  under  one  color  and  another, 
obtain  large  tracts  of  soil  for  speculative  purposes,  or  to 
rent  out  to  others;  and  there  should  be  now  a  thorough 
scrutiny  of  our  land  laws  with  the  object  of  so  amending 
them  as  to  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  such  abuses. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  national  irrigation  act  we  would  be 
about  past  the  time  when  Uncle  Sam  could  give  every  man 
a  farm.  Comparatively  little  of  our  land  is  left  which  is 
adapted  to  farming  without  irrigation.  The  home-maker 
on  the  public  land  must  hereafter,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  have  water  for  irrigation,  or  the  making  of  his  home 
will  fail.  Let  us  keep  that  fact  before  our  minds.  Do  not 
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misunderstand  me  when  I  have  spoken  of  the  defects  of 
our  land  laws.  Our  land  laws  have  served  a  noble  pur- 
pose in  the  past  and  have  become  the  models  for  other 
governments.  The  homestead  law  has  been  a  notable  in- 
strument for  good.  To  establish  a  family  permanently 
upon  a  quarter  section  of  land,  or  of  course  upon  a  less 
quantity  if  it  is  irrigated  land,  is  the  best  use  to  which 
it  can  be  put.  The  first  need  of  any  nation  is  intelligent 
and  honest  citizens.  Such  can  come  only  from  honest  and 
intelligent  homes,  and  to  get  the  good  citizenship  we  must 
get  the  good  homes.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
remainder  of  our  public  land  should  be  reserved  for  the 
home-maker,  and  it  is  necessary  in  my  judgment  that  there 
should  l>e  a  revision  of  the  land  laws  and  a  cutting  out 
of  such  provisions  from  them  as  in  actual  practice  under 
present  conditions  tend  to  make  possible  the  acquisition  of 
large  tracts  for  speculative  purposes  or  for  the  purpose  of 
leasing  to  others. 

Citizenship  is  the  prime  test  in  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion; but  we  need  good  laws;  and  above  all  we  need  good 
land  laws  throughout  the  West.  We  want  to  see  the  free 
farmer  own  his  home.  The  best  of  the  public  lands  are 
already  in  private  hands,  and  yet  the  rate  of  their  disposal 
is  steadily  increasing.  More  than  six  million  acres  were 
patented  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  see  that  our  remaining  public  lands  are 
saved  for  the  home-maker  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  pos- 
sible use.  I  say  this  to  you  of  this  university  because  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  best  trained,  the  best  edu- 
cated men  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
great  plains  States  will  take  the  lead  in  the  preservation 
and  right  use  of  the  forests,  in  securing  the  right  use  of 
the  waters,  and  in  seeing  to  it  that  our  land  policy  is  not 
twisted  from  its  original  purpose,  but  is  perpetuated  by 
amendment,  by  change  when  such  change  is  necessary  in 
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the  line  of  that  purpose,  the  purpose  being  to  turn  the 
public  domain  into  farms  each  to  be  the  property  of  the 
man  who  actually  tills  it  and  makes  his  home  on  it. 

Infinite  are  the  possibilities  for  usefulness  that  lie  be- 
fore such  a  body  as  that  I  am  addressing.  Work?  Of 
course  you  will  have  to  work.  I  should  be  sorry  for  you  if 
you  did  not  have  to  work.  Of  course  you  will  have  to  work, 
and  I  envy  you  the  fact  that  before  you,  before  the  gradu- 
ates of  this  university,  lies  the  chance  of  lives  to  be  spent 
in  hard  labor  for  great  and  glorious  and  useful  causes,  hard 
labor  for  the  uplifting  of  your  States,  of  the  Union,  of  all 
mankind. 


[From  an  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Memorial, 
Portland,  Ore.,  May  21,  1903.'] 

We  come  here  to-day  to  lay  a  cornerstone  of  a  monument 
that  is  to  call  to  mind  the  greatest  single  pioneering  feat 
on  this  continent,  the  voyage  across  the  continent  by  Lewis 
and  Clark,  which  rounded  out  the  ripe  statesmanship  of 
Jefferson  and  his  fellows  by  giving  to  the  United  States 
all  of  the  domain  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific. 
Following  their  advent  came  the  reign  of  the  fur  trade; 
and  then  some  sixty  years  ago  those  entered  in  whose  chil- 
dren and  children's  children  were  to  possess  the  land. 
Across  the  continent  in  the  early  40's  came  the  ox-drawn 
white-topped  wagons  bearing  the  pioneers,  the  stalwart, 
sturdy,  sunburned  men,  with  their  wives  and  their  little 
ones,  who  entered  into  this  country  to  possess  it.  You 
have  built  up  here  this  wonderful  commonwealth,  a  com- 
monwealth great  in  its  past,  and  infinitely  greater  in  its 
future. 
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It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to-day  to  have  as  part  of  my 
escort  the  men  of  the  Second  Oregon,  who  carried  on  the 
expansion  of  our  people  beyond  the  Pacific  as  your  fathers 
had  carried  it  on  to  the  Pacific.  Speaking  to  you  here  I 
do  not  have  to  ask  you  to  face  the  future  high  of  heart 
and  confident  of  soul.  You  could  not  assume  any  other 
attitude  and  be  true  to  your  blood,  true  to  the  position  in 
which  you  find  yourselves  on  this  continent.  I  speak  to 
the  men  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  to 'the  men  whose  predeces- 
sors gave  us  this  region  because  they  were  not  afraid,  be- 
cause they  did  not  seek  the  life  of  ease  and  safety,  because 
their  life  training  was  not  to  shrink  from  obstacles  but 
to  meet  and  overcome  them;  and  now  I  ask  that  this 
Nation  go  forward  as  it  has  gone  forward  in  the  past;  I 
ask  that  it  shape  its  life  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
ideals;  I  ask  that  our  name  be  a  synonym  for  truthful  and 
fair  dealing  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world;  and  I  ask 
two  things  in  connection  with  our  foreign  policy — that  we 
never  wrong  the  weak  and  that  we  never  flinch  from  the 
strong.  Base  is  the  man  who  inflicts  a  wrong,  and  base 
is  the  man  who  suffers  a  wrong  to  be  done  him. 

We  have  met  to  commemorate  a  mighty  pioneer  feat,  a 
feat  of  the  old  days,  when  men  needed  to  call  upon  every 
ounce  of  courage  and  hardihood  and  manliness  they  pos- 
sessed in  order  to  make  good  our  claim  to  this  continent. 
Let  us  in  our  turn  with  equal  courage,  equal  hardihood  and 
manliness,  carry  on  the  task  that  our  forefathers  have  in- 
trusted to  our  hands;  and  let  us  resolve  that  we  shall  leave 
to  our  children  and  our  children's  children  an  even  mightier 
heritage  than  we  received  in  our  turn. 
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[From  an  address  to  the  Arctic  Brotherhood, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  May  23, 1903.] 

.  .  .  Very  few  European  races  have  exercised  a  more 
profound  influence  upon  Europe,  and  none  has  had  a  more 
heroic  history,  than  the  race  occupying  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  of  the  Old  World.  And  Alaska  lies  in  the  same 
latitude  as,  and  can  and  will  in  the  lifetime  of  those  I 
am  addressing  support  as  great  a  population  as,  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula.  It  is  curious  how  our  fate  as  a  Na- 
tion has  often  driven  us  forward  toward  greatness  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  many  of  those  esteeming  themselves  in 
point  of  training  and  culture  best  fitted  to  shape  the 
Nation's  destiny.  In  1803,  when  we  acquired  the  territory 
stretching  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  there  were 
plenty  of  wise  men  who  announced  that  we  were  acquir- 
ing a  mere  desert,  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  acquire  it,  and  that  the  acquisition  was  fraught 
with  the  seeds  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Republic.  And 
think  how  absolutely  the  event  has  falsified  the  predictions 
of  those  men.  So  when  in  the  late  60's  we  by  treaty  ac- 
quired Alaska,  this  great  territory  with  its  infinite  possi- 
bilities was  taken  by  this  Republic  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
opposition  of  many  men  who  were  patriots  according  to 
their  lights  and  who  esteemed  themselves  far-sighted.  And 
but  five  years  ago  there  were  excellent  men  who  bemoaned 
the  fact  that  we  were  obliged  during  the  war  with  Spain 
to  take  possession  of  the  Philippines  and  to  show  that  we 
were  hereafter  to  be  one  of  the  dominant  powers  of  the 
Pacific.  In  every  instance  how  the  after  events  of  history 
have  falsified  the  predictions  of  the  men  of  little  faith! 
There  are  critics  so  feeble  and  so  timid  that  they  shrink 
back  when  this  Nation  asserts  that  it  comes  in  the  category 
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of  the  nations  who  dare  to  be  great,  and  they  want  to 
know,  forsooth,  the  cost  of  greatness  and  what  it  means. 
We  do  not  know  the  cost,  but  we  know  it  will  be  more 
than  repaid  ten  times  over  by  the  result;  and  what  it  may 
ultimately  mean  we  do  not  know,  but  we  know  what  the 
present  holds,  what  the  present  need  demands,  and  we 
take  the  present  and  hold  ourselves  ready  to  abide  the  re- 
sult of  whatever  the  future  may  bring. 


[From  an  address  at  Butte,  Mont.,  May  %7 , 
1903.1 

.  .  .  To-night  I  have  come  hither  looking  on  either  hand 
at  the  results  of  the  enterprises  which  have  made  Butte  so 
great.  The  man  who  by  the  use  of  his  capital  develops 
a  great  mine,  the  man  who  by  the  use  of  his  capital  builds 
a  great  railroad,  the  man  who  by  the  use  of  his  capital 
either  individually  or  joined  with  others  like  him  does  any 
great  legitimate  business  enterprise,  confers  a  benefit,  not 
a  harm,  upon  the  community,  and  is  entitled  to  be  so  re- 
garded. He  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and 
in  return  he  is  to  be  required  himself  to  obey  the  law.  The 
law  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  law  is  to  be  admin- 
istered neither  for  the  rich  man  as  such,  nor  for  the  poor 
man  as  such.  It  is  to  be  administered  for  every  man,  rich 
or  poor,  if  he  is  an  honest  and  law-abiding  citizen;  and 
it  is  to  be  invoked  against  any  man,  rich  or  poor,  who 
violates  it,  without  regard  to  which  end  of  the  social  scale 
he  may  stand  at,  without  regard  to  whether  his  offence 
takes  the  form  of  greed  and  cunning,  or  the  form  of  physi- 
cal violence;  in  either  case  if  he  violates  the  law,  the  law 
is  to  be  invoked  against  him;  and  in  so  invoking  it  I  have 
the  right  to  challenge  the  support  of  all  good  citizens  and 
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to  demand  the  acquiescence  of  every  good  man.  I  hope  I 
will  have  it;  but  once  for  all  I  wish  it  understood  that 
even  if  I  do  not  have  it  I  shall  enforce  the  law. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  great  Civil  _War  fought 
for  liberty  under,  by,  and  through  the  law ;  and  they  fought 
to  put  a  stop  once  for  all  to  any  effort  to  sunder  this 
country  on  the  lines  of  sectional  hatred;  therefore  their 
memory  shall  be  forever  precious  to  our  people.  We  need 
to  keep  ever  in  mind  that  he  is  the  worst  enemy  of  this 
country  who  would  strive  to  separate  its  people  along  the 
lines  of  section  against  section,  of  creed  against  creed,  or 
of  class  against  class.  There  are  two  sides  to  that.  It  is 
a  base  and  an  infamous  thing  for  the  man  of  means  to  act 
in  a  spirit  of  arrogant  and  brutal  disregard  of  right 
toward  his  fellow  who  has  less  means;  and  it  is  no  less 
infamous,  no  less  base,  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  rancor,  envy, 
and  hatred  against  the  man  of  greater  means,  merely  be- 
cause of  his  greater  means.  If  we  are  to  preserve  this 
Republic  as  it  was  founded,  as  it  was  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  men  of  '6l  to  '65,  and  as  it  is  and  will  be, 
we  must  draw  the  line  never  between  section  and  section, 
never  between  creed  and  creed,  thrice  never  between  class 
and  class;  but  along  the  line  of  conduct,  the  line  that  sep- 
arates the  good  citizen  wherever  he  may  be  found  from 
the  bad  citizen  wherever  he  may  be  found.  This  is  not 
and  never  shall  be  a  government  of  a  plutocracy ;  it  is  not 
and  never  shall  be  a  government  by  a  mob.  It  is  as  it 
has  been  and  as  it  will  be,  a  government  in  which  every 
honest  man,  every  decent  man,  be  he  employer  or  employed, 
wage-worker,  mechanic,  banker,  lawyer,  farmer,  be  he  who 
may,  if  he  acts  squarely  and  fairly,  if  he  does  his  duty 
jy  his  neighbor  and  the  State,  receives  the  full  protection 
)f  the  law  and  is  given  the  amplest  chance  to  exercise  the 
ability  that  there  is  within  him,  alone  or  in  combination 
rith  his  fellows  as  he  desires.  My  friends,  it  is  sometimes 
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easier  to  preach  a  doctrine  under  which  the  millennium  will 
be  promised  off-hand  if  you  have  a  particular  kind  of  law, 
or  follow  a  particular  kind  of  conduct — it  is  easier,  but  it 
is  not  better.  The  millennium  is  not  here;  it  is  some 
thousand  years  off  yet.  Meanwhile  there  must  be  a  good 
deal  of  work  and  struggle,  a  good  deal  of  injustice;  we 
shall  often  see  the  tower  of  Siloam  fall  on  the  just  as  well 
as  the  unjust.  We  are  bound  in  honor  to  try  to  remedy 
injustice,  but  if  we  are  wise  we  will  seek  to  remedy  it  in 
practical  ways.  Above  all,  remember  this:  that  the  most 
unsafe  adviser  to  follow  is  the  man  who  would  advise  us 
to  do  wrong  in  order  that  we  may  benefit  by  it.  That  man 
is  never  a  safe  man  to  follow;  he  is  always  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  guides.  The  man  who  seeks  to  persuade  any  of 
us  that  our  advantage  comes  in  wronging  or  oppressing 
others  can  be  depended  upon,  if  the  opportunity  comes,  to 
do  wrong  to  us  in  his  own  interest,  just  as  he  has  en- 
deavored to  make  us  in  our  supposed  interest  do  wrong  to 
others. 


[From  an  address  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May 
29,  1903.1 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  the  chance  to  speak  to 
you  here  in  this  city,  in  Utah,  this  morning,  because  you 
have  exemplified  a  doctrine  which  it  seems  to  me  all-essen- 
tial for  our  people  ever  to  keep  fresh  in  their  minds 
— the  fact  that  though  natural  resources  can  do  a  good 
deal,  though  the  law  can  do  a  good  deal,  the  funda- 
mental requisite  in  building  up  prosperity  and  civilization 
is  the  requisite  of  individual  character  in  the  individual 
man  or  woman.  Here  in  this  State  the  pioneers  and 
those  who  came  after  them  took  not  the  land  that 
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would  ordinarily  be  chosen  as  land  that  would  yield  re- 
turn with  little  effort.  You  took  territory  which  at  the 
outset  was  called  after  the  desert,  and  you  literally — not 
figuratively — you  literally  made  the  wilderness  blossom  as 
the  rose.  The  fundamental  element  in  building  up  Utah 
has  been  the  work  of  the  citizens  of  Utah.  And  you  did 
it  because  your  people  entered  in  to  possess  the  land  and 
to  leave  it  after  them  to  their  children  and  their  children's 
children.  You  here  whom  I  am  addressing  and  your  pred- 
ecessors did  not  come  in  to  exploit  the  land  and  then 
go  somewhere  else.  You  came  in,  as  the  Governor  has 
said,  as  home-makers,  to  make  homes  for  yourselves  and 
those  who  should  come  after  you;  and  that  is  the  only 
way  in  which  a  State  can  be  built  up,  in  which  the  Na- 
tion can  be  built  up.  You  have  built  up  this  great  com- 
munity because  you  came  here  with  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing this  your  abiding  home,  and  of  leaving  to  your  children 
not  an  impoverished,  but  an  enriched  heritage;  and  I  ask 
that  all  our  people  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  but 
especially  the  people  of  the  arid  and  the  semi-arid  regions, 
the  people  of  the  great  plains,  the  people  of  the  moun- 
tains, approach  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  physical 
resources  of  the  country  in  the  spirit  which  has  made 
Utah  what  it  is.  You  have  developed  your  metal  wealth 
wonderfully;  and  your  growth  is  not  a  boom  growth — it 
is  a  thoroughly  healthy,  normal  growth.  During  the  past 
decade  the  population  has  doubled  and  the  wealth  quad- 
rupled; and  labor  is  employed  at  as  high  a  compensation 
as  is  paid  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Although  you  are  not 
essentially  a  mining  State,  in  the  last  year  you  marketed 
thirty  millions'  worth  of  ore;  and  again  you  showed  your 
good  sense  in  the  way  you  handled  it;  for  you  paid  five 
millions  in  dividends  and  you  invested  the  balance  in  labor 
and  surplus.  The  effort  to  make  a  big  showing  in  divi- 
dends is  not  always  healthy  for  the  future.  Here  you 
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have  shown  your  wonderful  capacity  to  develop  the  earth 
so  as  to  make  both  irrigated  agriculture  and  stock-raising 
in  all  its  forms  two  great  industries.  When  you  deal  with 
a  mine  you  take  the  ore  out  of  the  earth  and  take  it  away, 
and  in  the  end  exhaust  the  mine.  The  time  may  be  very 
long  in  coming  before  it  is  exhausted,  or  it  may  be  a 
short  time;  but  in  any  event,  mining  means  the  exhaustion 
of  the  mine.  But  that  is  exactly  what  agriculture  does  not 
and  must  not  mean. 

So  far  from  agriculture  properly  exhausting  the  land, 
it  is  always  the  sign  of  a  vicious  system  of  agriculture  if 
the  land  is  rendered  poorer  by  it.  The  direct  contrary 
should  be  the  fact.  After  the  farmer  has  had  the  farm 
for  his  life  he  should  be  able  to  hand  it  to  his  children 
as  a  better  farm  than  it  was  when  he  had  it. 

In  these  regions,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  it  is 
especially  incumbent  upon  us  to  treat  the  question  of  the 
natural  pasturage,  the  question  of  the  forests,  and  the 
question  of  the  use  of  the  waters,  all  from  the  one  stand- 
point— the  standpoint  of  the  far-seeing  statesman,  of  the 
far-seeing  citizen,  who  wishes  to  preserve  and  not  to  ex- 
haust the  resources  of  the  country,  who  wishes  to  see  those 
resources  come  into  the  hands  not  of  a  few  men  of  great 
wealth,  least  of  all  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who  will 
speculate  in  them;  but  be  distributed  among  many  men, 
each  of  whom  intends  to  make  his  home  in  the  land. 

This  whole  so-called  arid  and  semi-arid  region  is  by 
nature  the  stock  range  of  the  Nation.  One  of  the  questions 
which  are  rising  to  confront  us  is  how  this  range  may 
be  made  to  produce  the  greatest  number  and  best  quality 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  not  only  this  year,  not  only 
next  year,  but  for  this  generation  and  the  next  generation. 
The  old  system  of  grazing  the  ranges  so  closely  as  to  in- 
jure the  whole  crop  of  grass  was  a  serious  detriment  to 
the  development  of  the  West,  a  serious  detriment  to  the 
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development  of  our  people.  The  ranges  must  be  treated 
as  a  great  invested  capital;  and  that  old  system  tended  to 
dissipate  and  partially  to  destroy  that  capital.  That  is 
something  that  we  can  not  as  a  Nation  of  home-makers 
permit.  The  wise  man,  the  wise  industry,  the  wise  nation, 
maintains  such  capital  unimpaired  and  tries  to  increase  it; 
and  more  and  more  the  range  lands  will  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  small  irrigable  areas  which  they  include; 
so  that  the  industry  can  take  on  a  more  stable  character 
than  ever  before.  It  is  impossible  permanently,  although 
it  may  be  advisable  for  the  time  being,  to  move  stock  in 
a  body  from  summer  to  winter  ranges  across  country  which 
can  be  made  into  homesteads,  because  when  the  country 
can  itself  be  taken  by  actual  settlers,  in  the  long  run  it 
will  only  be  possible  to  move  the  stock  through  hundreds 
of  miles  of  dusty  lanes  where  they  can  not  graze,  where 
they  can  not  live.  Our  aim  must  be  steadily  to  help  de- 
velop the  settler,  the  man  who  lives  on  the  land  and  is 
growing  up  with  it  and  raising  his  children  to  own  it  after 
him.  More  and  more  hereafter  the  stock  owners  will  have 
the  necessity  forced  upon  them  of  providing  green  summer 
pasturage  within  the  limits  of  their  own  ranges;  and  so 
the  question  of  irrigation  is  wellnigh  as  important  to  the 
stockmen  as  to  the  agriculturist  proper. 

In  the  same  way  our  mountain  forests  must  be  preserved 
from  the  harm  done  by  over-grazing.  Let  all  the  grazing 
be  done  in  them  that  can  be  done  without  injury  to  them, 
but  do  not  let  the  mountain  forests  be  despoiled  by  the 
man  who  will  over-graze  them  and  destroy  them  for  the 
sake  of  three  years'  use,  and  then  go  somewhere  else,  and 
leave  by  so  much  diminished  the  heritage  of  those  who 
remain  permanently  in  the  land.  I  believe  that  already 
the  movement  has  begun  which  will  make  in  the  long  run 
the  stock-raisers, — of  whom  I  have  been  one  myself, 
whose  business  I  know,  and  with  whom  I  feel  the  heartiest 
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sympathy, — through  the  enlightenment  of  their  own  self- 
interest,  become  the  heartiest  defenders  and  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  wise  and  moderate  use  of  forest  ranges, 
both  within  and  without  the  forest  reserves.  It  is  and  it 
must  be  the  definite  policy  of  this  government  to  consider 
the  good  of  all  its  citizens — stockmen,  lumbermen,  irri- 
gators,  and  all  others — in  dealing  with  the  forest  reserves; 
and  for  that  reason  I  most  earnestly  desire  in  every  way 
to  bring  about  the  heartiest  co-operation  between  the  men 
who  are  doing  the  actual  business  of  stock-raising,  the 
actual  business  of  irrigated  agriculture,  the  actual  business 
of  lumbering, — the  closest  and  most  intimate  relations,  the 
heartiest  co-operation  between  them  and  the  government  at 
Washington  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Of 
course  I  do  not  have  to  say  to  any  audience  of  intelligent 
people  that  nothing  is  such  an  enemy  to  the  stock  industry 
as  persistent  over-grazing.  We  shall  have  not  far  hence 
to  raise  the  problem  of  the  best  method  of  making  use 
of  the  public  range.  Our  people  have  not  as  yet  settled 
in  their  own  minds  what  is  that  best  method.  In  some  way 
there  will  have  to  be  formed  such  regulation  as  shall  with- 
out undue  restriction  prevent  the  needless  over-grazing, 
while  keeping  the  public  lands  open  to  settlement  through 
homestead  entry.  Such  a  policy  would,  of  course,  be  of 
the  most  far-reaching  benefit  to  the  whole  range  industry. 
It  is  the  same  in  dealing  with  our  forest  reserves.  Almost 
every  industry  depends  in  some  more  or  less  vital  way 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  forests;  and  while  citizens  die, 
the  government  and  the  nation  do  not  die,  and  we  are 
bound  in  dealing  with  the  forests  to  exercise  the  foresight 
necessary  to  use  them  now,  but  to  use  them  in  such  a  way 
as  will  also  keep  them  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 
The  first  great  object  of  the  forest  reserves  is,  of  course, 
the  first  great  object  of  the  whole  land  policy  of  the  United 
States, — the  creation  of  homes,  the  favoring  of  the  home- 
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maker.  That  is  why  we  wish  to  provide  for  the  home- 
makers  of  the  present  and  the  future  the  steady  and  con- 
tinuous supply  of  timber,  grass,  and  above  all,  of  water. 
That  is  the  object  of  the  forest  reserves,  and  that  is  why 
I  bespeak  your  cordial  co-operation  in  their  preservation. 
Remember  you  must  realize,  what  I  thoroughly  realize, 
that  however  wise  a  policy  may  be  it  can  be  enforced  only 
if  the  people  of  the  States  believe  in  it.  We  can  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  forest  reserve  law  or  of  any  other 
law  only  so  far  as  the  best  sentiment  of  the  community  or 
the  State  will  permit  that  enforcement.  Therefore  it  lies 
primarily  not  with  the  people  at  Washington,  but  with  you, 
yourselves,  to  see  that  such  policies  are  supported  as  will 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  home-makers  and  therefore 
the  sure  and  steady  building  up  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

One  word  as  to  the  greatest  question  with  which  our 
people  as  a  whole  have  to  deal  in  the  matter  of  internal 
development  to-day — the  question  of  irrigation.  Not  of 
recent  years  has  any  more  important  law  been  put  upon 
the  statute  books  of  the  Federal  Government  than  the  law 
a  year  ago  providing  for  the  first  time  that  the  National 
Government  should  interest  itself  in  aiding  and  building 
up  a  system  of  irrigated  agriculture  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  plains  States.  Here  the  government  had  to  a 
large  degree  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  in  the  person 
of  Utah;  for  what  you  had  done  and  learned  was  of  lit- 
erally incalculable  benefit  to  those  engaged  in  framing  and 
getting  through  the  national  irrigation  law.  Irrigation  was 
first  practiced  on  a  large  scale  in  this  State.  The  necessity 
of  the  pioneers  here  led  to  the  development  of  irrigation 
to  a  degree  absolutely  unknown  before  on  this  continent. 
In  no  respect  is  the  wisdom  of  the  early  pioneers  made 
more  evident  than  in  the  sedulous  care  they  took  to  pro- 
vide for  small  farms,  carefully  tilled  by  those  who  lived 
on  and  benefited  from  them;  and  hence  it  comes  about  that 
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the  average  amount  of  land  required  to  support  a  family 
in  Utah  is  smaller  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  We  all  know  that  when  you  once  get  irrigation 
applied  rain  is -a  very  poor  substitute  for  it.  The  Federal 
Government  must  co-operate  with  Utah  and  Utah  people 
for  a  further  extension  of  the  irrigated  area.  Many  of  the 
simpler  problems  of  obtaining  and  applying  water  have 
already  been  solved  and  so  well  solved  that,  as  I  have  said, 
some  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  Federal  act, 
such  as  the  control  of  the  irrigating  works  by  the  com- 
munities they  serve,  such  as  making  the  water  appurtenant 
to  the  land  and  not  a  source  of  speculation  apart  from  the 
land,  were  based  upon  the  experience  of  Utah.  Of  course 
the  control  of  the  larger  streams  which  flow  through  more 
than  one  State  must  come  under  the  Federal  Government. 
Many  of  the  great  tracts  which  will  ultimately  so  enlarge 
the  cultivated  area  of  Utah,  which  will  ultimately  so  in- 
crease its  population  and  wealth,  are  surrounded  with  in- 
tricate complications  because  of  the  high  development  which 
irrigation  has  already  reached  in  this  State.  Necessarily 
the  Federal  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law 
must  proceed  with  great  caution  so  as  not  to  disturb  pres- 
ent vested  rights;  but  subject  to  that,  they  will  go  forward 
as  fast  as  they  can.  They  realize,  and  all  men  who  have 
actually  done  irrigating  here  will  realize,  that  no  man  is 
more  timid  than  the  practical  irrigator  regarding  any 
change  in  the  water  distribution.  He  wants  to  look  well 
before  he  leaps.  He  has  learned  from  bitter  experience 
what  damage  can  come  from  well  meant  changes  hastily 
made.  The  government  can  do  a  good  deal;  the  govern- 
ment will  do  a  good  deal;  but  your  experience  here  in 
Utah  has  shown  that  the  greatest  results  which  are  ac- 
complishing most  spring  directly  from  the  sturdy  courage, 
the  self-denial,  the  willingness  with  iron  resolution  to  en- 
dure the  risk  and  the  suffering,  of  the  pioneers;  for  they 
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were  the  men  who  sought  and  found  a  livelihood  in  what 
was  once  a  desert,  and  they  must  be  protected  in  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  their  toil. 

One  of  the  tasks  that  the  government  must  do  here  in 
Utah  is  to  build  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  the  flood 
waters,  to  undertake  works  too  great  to  be  undertaken  by 
private  capital.  Great  as  the  task  is,  and  great  as  its  bene- 
fits will  become,  the  government  must  do  still  more.  Be- 
sides the  storage  of  the  water  there  must  be  protection  of 
the  watersheds;  and  that  is  why  I  ask  you  to  help  the 
National  Government  protect  the  watersheds  by  protecting 
the  forests  upon  them. 


[An  address  at  Freeport,  III.,,  June  3, 1903.~\ 

Here  where  we  meet  to-day  there  occurred  one  of  those 
memorable  scenes  in  accordance  with  which  the  whole  future 
history  of  nations  is  molded.  Here  were  spoken  winged 
words  that  flew  through  immediate  time  and  that  will  fly 
through  that  portion  of  eternity  recorded  in  the  history 
of  our  race.  Here  was  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  strug- 
gle which  after  convulsing  the  Nation,  made  it  in  fact  what 
it  had  only  been  in  name, — at  once  united  and  free.  It 
is  eminently  fitting  that  this  monument,  given  by  the 
women  of  this  city  in  commemoration  of  the  great  debate 
that  here  took  place,  should  be  dedicated  by  the  men  whose 
deeds  made  good  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln — the  sol- 
diers of  the  Civil  War.  The  word  was  mighty.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  word  the  deeds  could  not  have  taken 
place;  but  without  the  deeds  the  word  would  have  been 
the  idlest  breath.  It  is  forever  to  the  honor  of  our  nation 
that  we  brought  forth  the  statesman  who,  with  far-sighted 
vision,  could  pierce  the  clouds  that  obscured  the  sight  of 
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the  keenest  of  his  fellows,  could  see  what  the  future  in- 
evitably held ;  and  moreover  that  we  had  back  of  the  states- 
man and  behind  him  the  men  to  whom  it  was  given  to 
fight  in  the  greatest  war  ever  waged  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, for  the  betterment  of  the  world. 

I  have  literally  but  a  moment  here.  I  could  not  resist 
the  chance  that  was  offered  me  to  stop  and  dedicate  this 
monument,  for  great  though  we  now  regard  Abraham 
Lincoln,  my  countrymen,  the  future  will  put  him  on  an 
even  higher  pinnacle  than  we  have  put  him.  In  all  history 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  to  be  found  an  orator  whose 
speeches  will  last  as  enduringly  as  certain  of  the  speeches 
of  Lincoln;  and  in  all  history,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  man  who  founded  this  Republic,  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  found  another  statesman  at  once  so  great  and  so 
single-hearted  in  his  devotion  to  the  weal  of  his  people. 
We  can  not  too  highly  honor  him;  and  the  highest  way  in 
which  we  can  honor  him  is  to  see  that  our  homage  is  not 
only  homage  of  words;  that  to  lip  loyalty  we  join  the 
loyalty  of  the  heart;  that  we  pay  honor  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  so  conducting  ourselves,  by  so  carry- 
ing ourselves  as  citizens  of  this  Republic,  that  we  shall 
hand  on  undiminished  to  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  the  heritage  we  received  from  the  men  who  up- 
held the  statesmanship  of  Lincoln  in  the  council,  who  made 
good  the  soldiership  of  Grant  in  the  field. 


[From  an  address  at  the  Lincoln  Monument, 
Springfield,  III.,  June  4, 1903. ,] 

...  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  guard  around  the  tomb 
of  Lincoln  should  be  composed  of  colored  soldiers.  It  was 
my  own  good  fortune  at  Santiago  to  serve  beside  colored 
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troops.  A  man  who  is  good  enough  to  shed  his  blood  for 
the  country  is  good  enough  to  be  given  a  square  deal  after- 
ward. More  than  that  no  man  is  entitled  to,  and  less  than 
that  no  man  shall  have. 


[Address  at  the  Consecration  of  Grace  Memo- 
rial  Reformed  Church,  Washington,  D.  C., 
June  7,  190S.~\ 

I  shall  ask  your  attention  to  three  lines  of  the  Dedica- 
tion Canticle:  "Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness:  enter  into 
His  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  His  courts  with 
praise.  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord?  or 
who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place?  He  that  hath  clean 
hands,  and  a  pure  heart;  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul 
with  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully." 

Better  lines  could  surely  not  be  brought  into  any  dedica- 
tion service  of  a  church;  and  it  is  a  happy  thing  that  we 
should  have  repeated  them  this  morning.  This  church  is 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord;  and  we  can  serve 
Him  by  the  way  we  serve  our  fellow-men.  This  church 
is  consecrated  to  service  and  duty.  It  was  written  of  old 
that  "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  " ;  and  we  can 
show  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  we  can  show  the  sincerity  of 
our  devotion,  by  the  fruits  we  bring  forth.  The  man  who 
is  not  a  tender  and  considerate  husband,  a  loving  and  wise 
father,  is  not  serving  the  Lord  when  he  goes  to  church; 
so  with  the  woman;  so  with  all  who  come  here.  Our  being 
in  this  church,  our  communion  here  with  one  another,  our 
sitting  under  the  pastor  and  hearing  from  him  the  word 
of  God,  must,  if  we  are  sincere,  show  their  effects  in  our 
lives  outside. 
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We  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Reformed  Churches,  like 
our  brethren  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  have  a  peculiar  duty 
to  perform  in  this  great  country  of  ours,  a  country  still  in 
the  making,  for  we  have  the  duty  peculiarly  incumbent 
upon  us  to  take  care  of  our  brethren  who  come  each  year 
from  over  seas  to  our  shores.  The  man  going  to  a  new 
country  is  torn  by  the  roots  from  all  his  old  associations, 
and  there  is  great  danger  to  him  in  the  time  before  he  gets 
his  roots  down  into  the  new  country,  before  he  brings  him- 
self into  touch  with  his  fellows  in  the  new  land.  For  that 
reason  I  always  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  attitude  of 
our  churches  toward  the  immigrants  who  come  to  these 
shores.  I  feel  that  we  should  be  peculiarly  watchful  over 
them,  because  of  our  own  history,  because  we  or  our  fathers 
came  here  under  like  conditions.  Now  that  we  have  estab- 
lished ourselves  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  stretch  out  the 
hand  of  help,  the  hand  of  brotherhood,  toward  the  new- 
comers, and  help  them  as  speedily  as  possible  to  get  into 
such  relations  that  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  walk  well 
in  the  new  life.  We  are  not  to  be  excused  if  we  selfishly 
sit  down  and  enjoy  gifts  that  have  been  given  to  us  and 
do  not  try  to  share  them  with  our  poorer  fellows  coming 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  who  many  of  them  stand  in 
such  need  of  the  helping  hand;  who  often  not  only  meet 
too  many  people  anxious  to  associate  with  them  for  their 
detriment,  but  often  too  few  anxious  to  associate  with  them 
for  their  good. 

I  trust  that  with  the  consecration  of  each  new  church 
of  the  Reformed  creed  in  this  our  country  there  will  be 
established  a  fresh  centre  of  effort  to  get  at  and  to  help 
for  their  good  the  people  that  yearly  come  from  over  seas 
to  us.  No  more  important  work  can  be  done  by  our  people ; 
important  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  important  to  the 
cause  of  true  national  life  and  greatness  here  in  our  own 
land. 
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Another  thing:  let  us  so  far  as  strength  is  given  us  make 
it  evident  to  those  who  look  on  and  who  are  not  of  us  that 
our  faith  is  not  one  of  words  merely;  that  it  finds  expres- 
sion in  deeds.  One  sad,  one  lamentable  phase  of  human  his- 
tory is  that  the  very  loftiest  words,  implying  the  loftiest 
ideas,  have  often  been  used  as  cloaks  for  the  commission  of 
dreadful  deeds  of  iniquity.  No  more  hideous  crimes  have 
ever  been  committed  by  men  than  those  that  have  been 
committed  in  the  name  of  liberty,  of  order,  of  brotherhood, 
of  religion.  People  have  butchered  one  another  under  cir- 
cumstances of  dreadful  atrocity,  claiming  all  the  time  to 
be  serving  the  object  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  or  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  We  must  in  our  lives,  in  our  efforts, 
endeavor  to  further  the  cause  of  brotherhood  in  the  human 
family;  and  we  must  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  men 
anxious  to  find  subject  for  complaint  or  derision  in  the 
churches  of  the  United  States,  in  our  church,  may  not  be 
able  to  find  it  by  pointing  out  any  contrast  between  our 
professions  and  our  lives. 

This  church  is  consecrated  to-day  to  duty  and  to  service, 
to  the  worship  of  the  Creator,  and  to  an  earnest  effort  on 
our  part  so  to  shape  our  lives  among  ourselves  and  in  re- 
lation to  the  outside  world  that  we  may  feel  that  we  have 
done  our  part  in  bringing  a  little  nearer  the  day  when 
there  shall  be  on  this  earth  a  genuine  brotherhood  of  man. 

[From  an  address  at  the  Saengerfest,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  June  15,  1903.] 

.  .  .  Since  the  beginning  of  our  country's  history  many 
different  race  strains  have  entered  to  make  up  the  composite 
American.  Out  of  and  from  each  we  have  gained  some- 
thing for  our  national  character;  to  each  we  owe  some- 
thing special  for  what  it  has  contributed  to  us  as  a  people. 
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It  is  almost  exactly  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago 
that  the  first  marked  immigration  from  Germany  to  what 
were  then  the  colonies  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  began. 
As  is  inevitable  with  any  pioneers  those  pioneers  of  the 
German  race  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  had  to  encounter 
bitter  privation,  had  to  struggle  against  want  in  many 
forms;  had  to  meet  and  overcome  hardship;  for  the  people 
that  go  forth  to  seek  their  well-being  in  strange  lands  must 
inevitably  be  ready  to  pay  as  the  price  of  success  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  that  there  is  in  them  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  in  their  way.  It  was  some  fifty  years  later  that  the 
great  tide  of  German  immigration  in  colonial  times  began 
to  flow  hither;  one  of  the  leaders  in  it  being  Muhlenburg, 
the  founder  of  a  family  which  has  contributed  to  military 
and  civil  life  some  of  the  worthiest  figures  in  American 
history.  The  first  of  the  famous  speakers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  Muhlenburg,  of  German  ancestry. 

Baltimore  is  a  centre  in  that  region  of  our  land  where 
from  the  earliest  days  there  was  that  intermingling  of 
ethnic  strains  which  finally  went  to  the  making  of  the 
Americans  who  in  '76  made  this  country  a  nation.  Within 
the  boundaries  of  this  State  was  founded  that  colony  which 
first  of  all  on  this  western  continent  saw  a  government 
modeled  upon  those  principles  of  religious  freedom  and  tol- 
eration which  we  now  regard  as  the  birthright  of  American 
citizens. 

Throughout  our  career  of  development  the  German  im- 
migration to  this  country  went  steadily  onward,  and  they 
who  came  here,  and  their  sons  and  grandsons,  played  an 
ever-increasing  part  in  the  history  of  our  people — a  part 
that  culminated  in  the  Civil  War;  for  every  lover  of  the 
Union  must  ever  bear  in  mind  what  was  done  in  this  com- 
monwealth as  in  the  commonwealth  of  Missouri,  by  the 
folk  of  German  birth  or  origin  who  served  so  loyally  the 
flag  that  was  theirs  by  inheritance  or  adoption.  .  .  . 
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\_A  letter  to  Governor  Durbin,  of  Indiana,  Au- 
gust 6,  1903.1 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  as  an  American  citizen  for  the 
admirable  way  in  which  you  have  vindicated  the  majesty 
of  the  law  by  your  recent  action  in  reference  to  lynching. 
I  feel,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  have  made  all  men  your 
debtors  who  believe,  as  all  far-seeing  men  must,  that  the 
well-being,  indeed  the  very  existence,  of  the  Republic  de- 
pends upon  that  spirit  of  orderly  liberty  under  the  law 
which  is  as  incompatible  with  mob  violence  as  with  any 
form  of  despotism.  Of  course  mob  violence  is  simply  one 
form  of  anarchy;  and  anarchy  is  now,  as  it  always  has 
been,  the  handmaiden  and  forerunner  of  tyranny. 

I  feel  that  you  have  not  only  reflected  honor  upon  the 
State  which  for  its  good  fortune  has  you  as  its  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, but  upon  the  whole  nation.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
every  man  throughout  this  country  not  only  to  hold  up 
your  hands  in  the  course  you  have  been  following,  but  to 
show  his  realization  that  the  matter  is  one  which  is  of 
vital  concern  to  us  all. 

All  thoughtful  men  must  feel  the  gravest  alarm  over  the 
growth  of  lynching  in  this  country,  and  especially  over  the 
peculiarly  hideous  forms  so  often  taken  by  mob  violence 
when  colored  men  are  the  victims — on  which  occasions  the 
mob  seems  to  lay  most  weight,  not  on  the  crime,  but  on 
the  color  of  the  criminal.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  these 
cases  the  man  lynched  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  horrible 
beyond  description;  a  crime  so  horrible  that  as  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned  he  has  forfeited  the  right  to  any  kind 
of  sympathy  whatsoever.  The  feeling  of  all  good  citizens 
that  such  a  hideous  crime  shall  not  be  hideously  punished 
by  mob  violence  is  due  not  in  the  least  to  sympathy  for  the 
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criminal,  but  to  a  very  lively  sense  of  the  train  of  dread- 
ful consequences  which  follows  the  course  taken  by  the 
mob  in  exacting  inhuman  vengeance  for  an  inhuman  wrong. 
In  such  cases,  moreover,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
criminal  not  merely  sins  against  humanity  in  inexpiable 
and  unpardonable  fashion,  but  sins  particularly  against  his 
own  race,  and  does  them  a  wrong  far  greater  than  any 
white  man  can  possibly  do  them.  Therefore,  in  such  cases 
the  colored  people  throughout  the  land  should  in  every 
possible  way  show  their  belief  that  they,  more  than  all 
others  in  the  community,  are  horrified  at  the  commission 
of  such  a  crime  and  are  peculiarly  concerned  in  taking 
every  possible  measure  to  prevent  its  recurrence  and  to 
bring  the  criminal  to  immediate  justice.  The  slightest 
lack  of  vigor  either  in  denunciation  of  the  crime  or  in 
bringing  the  criminal  to  justice  is  itself  unpardonable. 

Moreover,  every  effort  should  be  made  under  the  law 
to  expedite  the  proceedings  of  justice  in  the  case  of  such 
an  awful  crime.  But  it  can  not  be  necessary  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  to  deprive  any  citizen  of  those  fundamental 
rights  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence  which  are  so  dear 
to  us  all  and  which  lie  at  the  root  of  our  liberty.  It  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  possible  by  the  proper  administration 
of  the  laws  to  secure  swift  vengeance  upon  the  criminal; 
and  the  best  and  immediate  efforts  of  all  legislators,  judges, 
and  citizens  should  be  addressed  to  securing  such  reforms 
in  our  legal  procedure  as  to  leave  no  vestige  of  excuse  for 
those  misguided  men  who  undertake  to  reap  vengeance 
through  violent  methods. 

Men  who  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime  like  rape  or  mur- 
der should  be  visited  with  swift  and  certain  punishment, 
and  the  just  effort  made  by  the  courts  to  protect  them  in 
their  rights  should  under  no  circumstances  be  perverted 
into  permitting  any  mere  technicality  to  avert  or  delay 
their  punishment.  The  substantial  rights  of  the  prisoner  to 
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a  fair  trial  must  of  course  be  guaranteed,  as  you  have  so 
justly  insisted  that  they  should  be;  but,  subject  to  this 
guarantee,  the  law  must  work  swiftly  and  surely,  and  all 
the  agents  of  the  law  should  realize  the  wrong  they  do 
when  they  permit  justice  to  be  delayed  or  thwarted  for 
technical  or  insufficient  reasons.  We  must  show  that  the 
law  is  adequate  to  deal  with  crime  by  freeing  it  from  every 
vestige  of  technicality  and  delay. 

But  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  horror  of  the  crime 
and  the  most  complete  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  criminal 
can  not  in  the  least  diminish  our  horror  at  the  way  in 
which  it  has  become  customary  to  avenge  these  crimes 
and  at  the  consequences  that  are  already  proceeding 
therefrom.  It  is  of  course  inevitable  that  where  ven- 
geance is  taken  by  a  mob  it  should  frequently  light  on 
innocent  people;  and  the  wrong  done  in  such  a  case  to 
the  individual  is  one  for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  But 
even  where  the  real  criminal  is  reached,  the  wrong  done 
by  the  mob  to  the  community  itself  is  wellnigh  as  great. 
Especially  is  this  true  where  the  lynching  is  accompanied 
with  torture.  There  are  certain  hideous  sights  which  when 
once  seen  can  never  be  wholly  erased  from  the  mental 
retina.  The  mere  fact  of  having  seen  them  implies 
degradation.  This  is  a  thousandfold  stronger  when  instead 
of  merely  seeing  the  deed  the  man  has  participated  in  it. 
Whoever  in  any  part  of  our  country  has  ever  taken  part 
in  lawlessly  putting  to  death  a  criminal  by  the  dreadful 
torture  of  fire  must  forever  after  have  the  awful  spectacle 
of  his  own  handiwork  seared  into  his  brain  and  soul.  He 
can  never  again  be  the  same  man. 

This  matter  of  lynching  would  be  a  terrible  thing  even 
if  it  stopped  with  the  lynching  of  men  guilty  of  the  in- 
human and  hideous  crime  of  rape;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
lawlessness  of  this  type  never  does  stop  and  never  can  stop 
in  such  fashion.  Every  violent  man  in  the  community  is 
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encouraged  by  every  case  of  lynching  in  which  the  lynchers 
go  unpunished  to  himself  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
whenever  it  suits  his  own  convenience.  In  the  same  way 
the  use  of  torture  by  the  mob  in  certain  cases  is  sure  to 
spread  until  it  is  applied  more  or  less  indiscriminately  in 
other  cases.  The  spirit  of  lawlessness  grows  with  what  it 
feeds  on,  and  when  mobs  with  impunity  lynch  criminals 
for  one  cause,  they  are  certain  to  begin  to  lynch  real  or 
alleged  criminals  for  other  causes.  In  the  recent  cases  of 
lynching,  over  three-fourths  were  not  for  rape  at  all,  but 
for  murder,  attempted  murder,  and  even  less  heinous  of- 
fences. Moreover,  the  history  of  these  recent  cases  shows 
the  awful  fact  that  when  the  minds  of  men  are  habituated 
to  the  use  of  torture  by  lawless  bodies  to  avenge  crimes 
of  a  peculiarly  revolting  description,  other  lawless  bodies 
will  use  torture  in  order  to  punish  crimes  of  an  ordinary 
type.  Surely  no  patriot  can  fail  to  see  the  fearful  bru- 
talization  and  debasement  which  the  indulgence  of  such  a 
spirit  and  such  practices  inevitably  portends.  Surely  all 
public  men,  all  writers  for  the  daily  press,  all  clergymen, 
all  teachers,  all  who  in  any  way  have  a  right  to  address 
the  public,  should  with  every  energy  unite  to  denounce 
such  crimes  and  to  support  those  engaged  in  putting  them 
down.  As  a  people  we  claim  the  right  to  speak  with  pe- 
culiar emphasis  for  freedom  and  for  fair  treatment  of  all 
men  without  regard  to  differences  of  race,  fortune,  creed, 
or  color.  We  forfeit  the  right  so  to  speak  when  we  com- 
mit or  condone  such  crimes  as  these  of  which  I  speak. 

The  nation,  like  the  individual,  can  not  commit  a  crime 
with  impunity.  If  we  are  guilty  of  lawlessness  and  brutal 
violence,  whether  our  guilt  consists  in  active  participation 
therein  or  in  mere  connivance  and  encouragement,  we  shall 
assuredly  suffer  later  on  because  of  what  we  have  done. 
The  cornerstone  of  this  Republic,  as  of  all  free  govern- 
ment, is  respect  for  and  obedience  to  the  law.  Where  we 
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permit  the  law  to  be  defied  or  evaded,  whether  by  rich 
man  or  poor  man,  by  black  man  or  white,  we  are  by  just 
so  much  weakening  the  bonds  of  our  civilization  and  in- 
creasing the  chances  of  its  overthrow,  and  of  the  substi- 
tution therefor  of  a  system  in  which  there  shall  be  violent 
alternations  of  anarchy  and  tyranny. 


[From  an  address  to  the  Holy  Name  Society  at 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1903.'} 

.  .  .  We  have  good  Scriptural  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  not  what  goes  into  a  man's  mouth  but 
what  comes  out  of  it  that  counts.  I  am  not  addressing 
weaklings,  or  I  should  not  take  the  trouble  to  come  here. 
I  am  addressing  strong,  vigorous  men,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  active  hard  work  of  life;  and  life  to  be  worth  liv- 
ing must  be  a  life  of  activity  and  hard  work.  I  am 
speaking  to  men  engaged  in  the  hard,  active  work  of  life, 
and  therefore  to  men  who  will  count  for  good  or  for  evil. 
It  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  you  who  have  strength 
to  set  a  right  example  to  others.  I  ask  you  to  remember 
that  you  can  not  retain  your  self-respect  if  you  are  loose 
and  foul  of  tongue,  that  a  man  who  is  to  lead  a  clean 
and  honorable  life  must  inevitably  suffer  if  his  speech 
likewise  is  not  clean  and  honorable.  Every  man  here  knows 
the  temptations  that  beset  all  of  us  in  this  world.  At  times 
any  man  will  slip.  I  do  not  expect  perfection,  but  I  do 
expect  genuine  and  sincere  effort  toward  being  decent  and 
cleanly  in  thought,  in  word,  and  in  deed.  As  I  said  at  the 
outset,  I  hail  the  work  of  this  society  as  typifying  one  of 
those  forces  which  tend  to  the  betterment  and  uplifting  of 
our  social  system.  Our  whole  effort  should  be  toward  se- 
curing a  combination  of  the  strong  qualities  with  those 
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qualities  which  we  term  virtues.  I  expect  you  to  be  strong. 
I  would  not  respect  you  if  you  were  not.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  Christianity  professed  only  by  weaklings ;  I  want 
to  see  it  a  moving  spirit  among  men  of  strength.  I  do 
not  expect  you  to  lose  one  particle  of  your  strength  or 
courage  by  being  decent.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  hope 
to  see  each  man  who  is  a  member  of  this  society,  from  his 
membership  in  it  become  all  the  fitter  to  do  the  rough 
work  of  the  world;  all  the  fitter  to  work  in  time  of  peace; 
and  if,  which  may  Heaven  forfend,  war  should  come,  all 
the  fitter  to  fight  in  time  of  war.  I  desire  to  see  in  this 
country  the  decent  men  strong  and  the  strong  men  decent, 
and  until  we  get  that  combination  in  pretty  good  shape 
we  are  not  going  to  be  by  any  means  as  successful  as  we 
should  be.  There  is  always  a  tendency  among  very  young 
men  and  among  boys  who  are  not  quite  young  men  as  yet 
to  think  that  to  be  wicked  is  rather  smart;  to  think  it  shows 
that  they  are  men.  Oh,  how  often  you  see  some  young 
fellow  who  boasts  that  he  is  going  to  "  see  life,"  meaning 
by  that  that  he  is  going  to  see  that  part  of  life  which  it  is 
a  thousandfold  better  should  remain  unseen !  I  ask  that 
every  man  here  constitute  himself  his  brother's  keeper  by 
setting  an  example  to  that  younger  brother  which  will 
prevent  him  from  getting  such  a  false  estimate  of  life. 
Example  is  the  most  potent  of  all  things.  If  any  one  of 
you  in  the  presence  of  younger  boys,  and  especially  the 
younger  people  of  your  own  family,  misbehave  yourself, 
if  you  use  coarse  and  blasphemous  language  before  them, 
you  can  be  sure  that  these  younger  people  will  follow  your 
example  and  not  your  precept.  It  is  no  use  to  preach  to 
them  if  you  do  not  act  decently  yourself.  You  must  feel 
that  the  most  effective  way  in  which  you  can  preach  is  by 
your  practice. 

As  I  was  driving  up  here  a  friend  who  was  with  us  said 
that  in  his  experience  the  boy  who  went  out  into  life  with 
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a  foul  tongue  was  apt  so  to  go  because  his  kinsfolk,  at 
least  his  intimate  associates,  themselves  had  foul  tongues. 
The  father,  the  elder  brothers,  the  friends,  can  do  much 
toward  seeing  that  the  boys  as  they  become  men  become 
clean  and  honorable  men. 

I  have  told  you  that  I  wanted  you  not  only  to  be  de- 
cent, but  to  be  strong.  These  boys  will  not  admire  virtue 
of  a  merely  anaemic  type.  They  believe  in  courage,  in 
manliness.  They  admire  those  who  have  the  quality  of 
being  brave,  the  quality  of  facing  life  as  life  should  be 
faced,  the  quality  that  must  stand  at  the  root  of  good 
citizenship  in  peace  or  in  war.  If  you  are  to  be  effective 
as  good  Christians  you  must  possess  strength  and  courage, 
or  your  example  will  count  for  little  with  the  young,  who 
admire  strength  and  courage.  I  want  to  see  you,  the  men 
of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  you  who  embody  the  qualities 
which  the  younger  people  admire,  by  your  example  give 
those  young  people  the  tendency,  the  trend,  in  the  right 
direction;  and  remember  that  this  example  counts  in  many 
other  ways  besides  cleanliness  of  speech.  I  want  to  see 
every  man  able  to  hold  his  own  with  the  strong,  and  also 
ashamed  to  oppress  the  weak.  I  want  to  see  each  young 
fellow  able  to  do  a  man's  work  in  the  world,  and  of  a  type 
which  will  not  permit  imposition  to  be  practiced  upon  him. 
I  want  to  see  him  too  strong  of  spirit  to  submit  to  wrong, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  ashamed  to  do  wrong  to  others. 
I  want  to  see  each  man  able  to  hold  his  own  in  the  rough 
work  of  actual  life  outside,  and  also,  when  he  is  at  home, 
a  good  man,  unselfish  in  dealing  with  wife,  or  mother,  or 
children.  Remember  that  the  preaching  does  not  count  if 
it  is  not  backed  up  by  practice.  There  is  no  good  in 
your  preaching  to  your  boys  to  be  brave,  if  you  run  away. 
There  is  no  good  in  your  preaching  to  them  to  tell  the 
truth  if  you  do  not.  There  is  no  good  in  your  preaching 
to  them  to  be  unselfish  if  they  see  you  selfish  with  your 
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wife,  disregardful  of  others.  We  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  you  will  come  together  in  meetings  like  this;  that  you 
will  march  in  processions;  that  you  will  join  in  building 
up  such  a  great  and  useful  association  as  this;  and,  even 
more,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  in  your  own  homes 
and  among  your  own  associates  you  will  prove  by  your 
deeds  that  yours  is  not  a  lip  loyalty  merely;  that  you  show 
in  actual  practice  the  faith  that  is  in  you. 


[From  an  address  at  the  State  Fair,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  September  7,  1903.] 

.  .  .  Many  qualities  are  needed  by  a  people  which  would 
preserve  the  power  of  self-government  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name.  Among  these  qualities  are  forethought,  shrewd- 
ness, self-restraint,  the  courage  which  refuses  to  abandon 
one's  own  rights,  and  the  disinterested  and  kindly  good 
sense  which  enables  one  to  do  justice  to  the  rights  of 
others.  Lack  of  strength  and  lack  of  courage  unfit  men 
for  self-government  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other, 
brutal  arrogance,  envy,  in  short,  any  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  selfish  disregard,  whether  of  one's  own  duties  or 
of  the  rights  of  others,  are  equally  fatal. 

In  the  history  of  mankind  many  republics  have  risen, 
have  flourished  for  a  lesser  or  greater  time,  and  then  have 
fallen  because  their  citizens  lost  the  power  of  governing 
themselves  and  thereby  of  governing  their  state;  and  in 
no  way  has  this  loss  of  power  been  so  often  and  so  clearly 
shown  as  in  the  tendency  to  turn  the  government  into  a 
government  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  one  class  instead 
of  a  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Again  and  again  in  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
those  of  mediaeval  Italy  and  mediaeval  Flanders,  this  ten- 
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dency  was  shown,  and  wherever  the  tendency  became  a 
habit  it  invariably  and  inevitably  proved  fatal  to  the  state. 
In  the  final  result  it  mattered  not  one  whit  whether  the 
movement  was  in  favor  of  one  class  or  of  another.  The 
outcome  was  equally  fatal,  whether  the  country  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  wealthy  oligarchy  which  exploited  the  poor 
or  whether  it  fell  under  the  domination  of  a  turbulent  mob 
which  plundered  the  rich.  In  both  cases  there  resulted 
violent  alternations  between  tyranny  and  disorder,  and  a 
final  complete  loss  of  liberty,  to  all  citizens — destruction  in 
the  end  overtaking  the  class  which  had  for  the  moment  been 
victorious  as  well  as  that  which  had  momentarily  been  de- 
feated. The  death  knell  of  the  Republic  had  rung  as  soon 
as  the  active  power  became  lodged  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  sought,  not  to  do  justice  to  all  citizens,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  but  to  stand  for  one  special  class  and  for  its  in- 
terests as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  others. 

The  reason  why  our  future  is  assured  lies  in  the  fact 
that  our  people  are  genuinely  skilled  in  and  fitted  for  self- 
government  and  therefore  will  spurn  the  leadership  of 
those  who  seek  to  excite  this  ferocious  and  foolish  class 
antagonism.  The  average  American  knows  not  only  that 
he  himself  intends  to  do  about  what  is  right,  but  that  his 
average  fellow-countryman  has  the  same  intention  and  the 
same  power  to  make  his  intention  effective.  He  knows, 
whether  he  be  business  man,  professional  man,  farmer, 
mechanic,  employer,  or  wage-worker,  that  the  welfare  of 
each  of  these  men  is  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  all  the 
others;  that  each  is  neighbor  to  the  other,  is  actuated  by 
the  same  hopes  and  fears,  has  fundamentally  the  same 
ideals,  and  that  all  alike  have  much  the  same  virtues  and 
the  same  faults.  Our  average  fellow-citizen  is  a  sane  and 
healthy  man,  who  believes  in  decency  and  has  a  wholesome 
mind.  He  therefore  feels  an  equal  scorn  alike  for  the 
man  of  wealth  guilty  of  the  mean  and  base  spirit  of  ar- 
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rogance  toward  those  who  are  less  well  off,  and  for  the 
man  of  small  means  who  in  his  turn  either  feels,  or  seeks 
to  excite  in  others  the  feeling  of  mean  and  base  envy  for 
those  who  are  better  off.  The  two  feelings,  envy  and  ar- 
rogance, are  but  opposite  sides  of  the  same  shield,  but 
different  developments  of  the  same  spirit.  Fundamentally, 
the  unscrupulous  rich  man  who  seeks  to  exploit  and  oppress 
those  who  are  less  well  off  is  in  spirit  not  opposed  to,  but 
identical  with,  the  unscrupulous  poor  man  who  desires  to 
plunder  and  oppress  those  who  are  better  off.  The  cour- 
tier and  the  demagogue  are  but  developments  of  the  same 
type  under  different  conditions,  each  manifesting  the  same 
servile  spirit,  the  same  desire  to  rise  by  pandering  to  base 
passions;  though  one  panders  to  power  in  the  shape  of  a 
single  man  and  the  other  to  power  in  the  shape  of  a  mul- 
titude. So  likewise  the  man  who  wishes  to  rise  by  wrong- 
ing others  must  by  right  be  contrasted,  not  with  the  man 
who  likewise  wishes  to  do  wrong,  though  to  a  different 
set  of  people,  but  with  the  man  who  wishes  to  do  justice 
to  all  people  and  to  wrong  none. 

The  line  of  cleavage  between  good  and  bad  citizenship 
lies,  not  between  the  man  of  wealth  who  acts  squarely 
by  his  fellows  and  the  man  who  seeks  each  day's  wage 
by  that  day's  work,  wronging  no  one  and  doing  his  duty  by 
his  neighbor;  nor  yet  does  this  line  of  cleavage  divide  the 
unscrupulous  wealthy  man  who  exploits  others  in  his  own 
interest,  from  the  demagogue,  or  from  the  sullen  and  en- 
vious being  who  wishes  to  attack  all  men  of  property, 
whether  they  do  well  or  ill.  On  the  contrary,  the  line  of 
cleavage  between  good  citizenship  and  bad  citizenship  sep- 
arates the  rich  man  who  does  well  from  the  rich  man  who 
does  ill,  the  poor  man  of  good  conduct  from  the  poor  man 
of  bad  conduct.  This  line  of  cleavage  lies  at  right  angles 
to  any  such  arbitrary  line  of  division  as  that  separating 
one  class  from  another,  one  locality  from  another,  or  men 
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with  a  certain  degree  of  property  from  those  of  a  less  de- 
gree of  property. 

The  good  citizen  is  the  man  who,  whatever  his  wealth 
or  his  poverty,  strives  manfully  to  do  his  duty  to  himself, 
to  his  family,  to  his  neighbor,  to  the  State ;  who  is  incapable 
of  the  baseness  which  manifests  itself  either  in  arrogance 
or  in  envy,  but  who  while  demanding  justice  for  himself 
is  no  less  scrupulous  to  do  justice  to  others.  It  is  because 
the  average  American  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  is  of  just  this 
type  that  we  have  cause  for  our  profound  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  Republic. 

Ours  is  a  government  of  liberty,  by,  through,  and  under 
the  law.  Lawlessness  and  connivance  at  law-breaking — 
whether  the  law-breaking  take  the  form  of  a  crime  of  greed 
and  cunning  or  of  a  crime  of  violence — are  destructive  not 
only  of  order,  but  of  the  true  liberties  which  can  only  come 
through  order.  If  alive  to  their  true  interests  rich  and 
poor  alike  will  set  their  faces  like  flint  against  the  spirit 
which  seeks  personal  advantage  by  overriding  the  laws, 
without  regard  to  whether  this  spirit  shows  itself  in  the 
form  of  bodily  violence  by  one  set  of  men  or  in  the  form  of 
vulpine  cunning  by  another  set  of  men. 

Let  the  watchwords  of  all  our  people  be  the  old  familiar 
watchwords  of  honesty,  decency,  fair-dealing  and  common 
sense.  The  qualities  denoted  by  these  words  are  essential 
to  all  of  us  as  we  deal  with  the  complex  industrial  prob- 
lems of  to-day,  the  problems  affecting  not  merely  the  ac- 
cumulation but  even  more  the  wise  distribution  of  wealth. 
We  ask  no  man's  permission  when  we  require  him  to  obey 
the  law;  neither  the  permission  of  the  poor  man  nor  yet 
of  the  rich  man.  Least  of  all  can  the  man  of  great  wealth 
afford  to  break  the  law  even  for  his  own  financial  advan- 
tage; for  the  law  is  his  prop  and  support,  and  it  is  both 
foolish  and  profoundly  unpatriotic  for  him  to  fail  in  giving 
hearty  support  to  those  who  show  that  there  is  in  very 
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fact  one  law,  and  one  law  only,  alike  for  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  for  the  great  and  the  small. 

Men  sincerely  interested  in  the  due  protection  of  prop- 
erty, and  men  sincerely  interested  in  seeing  that  the  just 
rights  of  labor  are  guaranteed,  should  alike  remember  not 
only  that  in  the  long  run  neither  the  capitalist  nor  the 
wage-worker  can  be  helped  in  healthy  fashion  save  by  one 
helping  the  other;  but  also  that  to  require  either  side  to 
obey  the  law  and  do  its  full  duty  toward  the  community 
is  emphatically  to  that  side's  real  interest. 

There  is  no  worse  enemy  of  the  wage-worker  than  the 
man  who  condones  mob  violence  in  any  shape  or  who 
preaches  class  hatred;  and  surely  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  our  industrial  history  should  teach  even  the  most  short- 
sighted that  the  times  of  most  suffering  for  our  people  as 
a  whole,  the  times  when  business  is  stagnant,  and  capital 
suffers  from  shrinkage  and  gets  no  return  from  its  invest- 
ments, are  exactly  the  times  of  hardship,  and  want,  and 
grim  disaster  among  the  poor.  If  all  the  existing  instru- 
mentalities of  wealth  could  be  abolished,  the  first  and  se- 
verest suffering  wculd  come  among  those  of  us  who  are 
least  well  off  at  present.  The  wage-worker  is  well  off  only 
when  the  rest  of  the  country  is  well  off;  and  he  can  best 
contribute  to  this  general  well-being  by  showing  sanity  and 
a  firm  purpose  to  do  justice  to  others. 

In  his  turn  the  capitalist  who  is  really  a  conservative, 
the  man  who  has  forethought  as  well  as  patriotism,  should 
heartily  welcome  every  effort,  legislative  or  otherwise, 
which  has  for  its  object  to  secure  fair  dealing  by  capital, 
corporate  or  individual,  toward  the  public  and  toward 
the  employee.  Such  laws  as  the  franchise-tax  law  in 
this  State,  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  recently  unani- 
mously decided  constitutional — such  a  law  as  that  passed 
in  Congress  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  under  which  there 
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should  be  a  bureau  to  oversee  and  secure  publicity  from  the 
great  corporations  which  do  an  interstate  business — such  a 
law  as  that  passed  at  the  same  time  for  the  regulation  of 
the  great  highways  of  commerce  so  as  to  keep  these  roads 
clear  on  fair  terms  to  all  producers  in  getting  their  goods 
to  market — these  laws  are  in  the  interest  not  merely  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  but  of  the  propertied  classes.  For  in 
no  way  is  the  stability  of  property  better  assured  than  by 
making  it  patent  to  our  people  that  property  bears  its 
proper  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  State;  that  property  is 
handled  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  owner,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  community. 

In  other  words,  legislation  to  be  permanently  good  for 
any  class  must  also  be  good  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
and  legislation  which  does  injustice  to  any  class  is  certain 
to  work  harm  to  the  Nation.  Take  our  currency  system 
for  example.  This  Nation  is  on  a  gold  basis.  The  treasury 
of  the  public  is  in  excellent  condition.  Never  before  has 
the  per  capita  of  circulation  been  as  large  as  it  is  this  day; 
and  this  circulation,  moreover,  is  of  money  every  dollar 
of  which  is  at  par  with  gold.  Now,  our  having  this  sound 
currency  system  is  of  benefit  to  banks,  of  course,  but  it 
is  of  infinitely  more  benefit  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  be- 
cause of  the  healthy  effect  on  business  conditions. 

In  the  same  way,  whatever  is  advisable  in  the  way  of 
remedial  or  corrective  currency  legislation  —  and  nothing 
revolutionary  is  advisable  under  present  conditions — must 
be  undertaken  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  business 
community  as  a  whole,  that  is,  of  the  American  body 
politic  as  a  whole.  Whatever  is  done,  we  can  not  afford 
to  take  any  step  backward  or  to  cast  any  doubt  upon  the 
certain  redemption  in  standard  coin  of  every  circulating 
note. 

Among  ourselves  we  differ  in  many  qualities  of  body, 
head  and  heart;  we  are  unequally  developed,  mentally  as 
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well  as  physically.  But  each  of  us  has  the  right  to  ask 
that  he  shall  be  protected  from  wrongdoing  as  he  does  his 
work  and  carries  his  burden  through  life.  No  man  needs 
sympathy  because  he  has  to  work,  because  he  has  a  burden 
to  carry.  Far  and  away  the  best  prize  that  life  offers  is 
the  chance  to  work  hard  at  work  worth  doing;  and  this  is 
a  prize  open  to  every  man,  for  there  can  be  no  work  bet- 
ter worth  doing  than  that  done  to  keep  in  health  and 
comfort  and  with  reasonable  advantages  those  immediately 
dependent  upon  the  husband,  the  father,  or  the  son. 

There  is  no  room  in  our  healthy  American  life  for  the 
mere  idler,  for  the  man  or  the  woman  whose  object  it  is 
throughout  life  to  shirk  the  duties  which  life  ought  to 
bring.  Life  can  mean  nothing  worth  meaning,  unless  its 
prime  aim  is  the  doing  of  duty,  the  achievement  of  results 
worth  achieving.  A  recent  writer  has  finely  said:  "After 
all,  the  saddest  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  man  is  to  carry 
no  burdens.  To  be  bent  under  too  great  a  load  is  bad; 
to  be  crushed  by  it  is  lamentable;  but  even  in  that  there 
are  possibilities  that  are  glorious.  But  to  carry  no  load 
at  all — there  is  nothing  in  that.  No  one  seems  to  arrive 
at  any  goal  really  worth  reaching  in  this  world  who  does 
not  come  to  it  heavy  laden." 

Surely  from  our  own  experience  each  one  of  us  knows 
that  this  is  true.  From  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  hap- 
piness and  usefulness  are  largely  found  in  the  same  soul, 
and  the  joy  of  life  is  won  in  its  deepest  and  truest  sense 
only  by  those  who  have  not  shirked  life's  burdens.  The 
men  whom  we  most  delight  to  honor  in  all  this  land  are 
those  who,  in  the  iron  years  from  '61  to  '65,  bore  on  their 
shoulders  the  burden  of  saving  the  Union.  They  did  not 
choose  the  easy  task.  They  did  not  shirk  the  difficult  duty. 
Deliberately  and  of  their  own  free  will  they  strove  for  an 
ideal,  upward  and  onward  across  the  stony  slopes  of  great- 
ness. They  did  the  hardest  work  that  was  then  to  be 
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done;  they  bore  the  heaviest  burden  that  any  generation  of 
Americans  ever  had  to  bear ;  and  because  they  did  this  they 
have  won  such  proud  joy  as  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  no 
other  men  to  win,  and  have  written  their  names  for  ever- 
more on  the  golden  honor  roll  of  the  Nation.  As  it  is 
with  the  soldier,  so  it  is  with  the  civilian.  To  win  success 
in  the  business  world  to  become  a  first-class  mechanic,  a 
successful  farmer,  an  able  lawyer  or  doctor,  means  that  the 
man  has  devoted  his  best  energy  and  power  through  long 
years  to  the  achievement  of  his  ends.  So  it  is  in  the  life 
of  the  family,  upon  which  in  the  last  analysis  the  whole 
welfare  of  the  Nation  rests.  The  man  or  woman  who  as 
bread-winner  and  home-maker,  or  as  wife  and  mother,  has 
done  all  that  he  or  she  can  do,  patiently  and  uncomplain- 
ingly, is  to  be  honored;  and  is  to  be  envied  by  all  those 
who  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  feel  the  need  and 
duty  of  doing  such  work.  The  woman  who  has  borne,  and 
who  has  reared  as  they  should  be  reared,  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, has  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  deserved  well  of 
the  Republic.  Her  burden  has  been  heavy,  and  she  has 
been  able  to  bear  it  worthily  only  by  the  possession  of 
resolution,  of  good  sense,  of  conscience,  and  of  unselfish- 
ness. But  if  she  has  borne  it  well,  then  to  her  shall  come 
the  supreme  blessing,  for  in  the  words  of  the  oldest  and 
greatest  of  books,  "  Her  children  shall  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed;  "  and  among  the  benefactors  of  the  land  her 
place  must  be  with  those  who  have  done  the  best  and  the 
hardest  work,  whether  as  law-givers  or  as  soldiers,  whether 
in  public  or  private  life. 

This  is  not  a  soft  and  easy  creed  to  preach.  It  is  a 
creed  willingly  learned  only  by  men  and  women  who,  to- 
gether with  the  softer  virtues,  possess  also  the  stronger; 
who  can  do,  and  dare,  and  die  at  need,  but  who  while  life 
lasts  will  never  flinch  from  their  allotted  task.  You  far- 
mers, and  wage-workers,  and  business  men  of  this  great 
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State,  of  this  mighty  and  wonderful  Nation,  are  gathered 
together  to-day,  proud  of  your  State  and  still  prouder  of 
your  Nation,  because  your  forefathers  and  predecessors 
have  lived  up  to  just  this  creed.  You  have  received  from 
their  hands  a  great  inheritance,  and  you  will  leave  an 
even  greater  inheritance  to  your  children,  and  your  '  chil- 
dren's children,  provided  only  that  you  practice  alike  in 
your  private  and  your  public  lives  the  strong  virtues  that 
have  given  us  as  a  people  greatness  in  the  past.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  well-meaning  and  kindly,  but  weak;  neither 
is  it  enough  to  be  strong,  unless  morality  and  decency  go 
hand  in  hand  with  strength.  We  must  possess  the  quali- 
ties which  make  us  do  our  duty  in  our  homes  and  among 
our  neighbors,  and  in  addition  we  must  possess  the  qualities 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  make-up  of  every  great  and 
masterful  nation — the  qualities  of  courage  and  hardihood, 
of  individual  initiative  and  yet  of  power  to  combine  for  a 
common  end,  and  above  all,  the  resolute  determination  to 
permit  no  man  and  no  set  of  men  to  sunder  us  one  from 
the  other  by  lines  of  caste  or  creed  or  section.  We  must 
act  upon  the  motto  of  all  for  each  and  each  for  all.  There 
must  be  ever  present  in  our  minds  the  fundamental  truth 
that  in  a  republic  such  as  ours  the  only  safety  is  to  stand 
neither  for  nor  against  any  man  because  he  is  rich  or  be- 
cause he  is  poor,  because  he  is  engaged  in  one  occupation 
or  another,  because  he  works  with  his  brains  or  because  he 
works  with  his  hands.  We  must  treat  each  man  on  his 
worth  and  merits  as  a  man.  We  must  see  that  each  is  given 
a  square  deal,  because  he  is  entitled  to  no  more  and  should 
receive  no  less.  Finally,  we  must  keep  ever  in  mind  that 
a  republic  such  as  ours  can  exist  only  by  virtue  of  the 
orderly  liberty  which  comes  through  the  equal  domination 
of  the  law  over  all  men  alike,  and  through  its  administra- 
tion in  such  resolute  and  fearless  fashion  as  shall  teach  all 
that  no  man  is  above  it  and  no  man  below  it. 
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[A  message  to  Congress  at  a  special  session.,  No- 
vember 10,  1903.1 

I  have  convened  the  Congress  that  it  may  consider  the 
legislation  necessary  to  put  into  operation  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Cuba,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  at  its 
last  session,  and  subsequently  by  the  Cuban  Government. 
I  deem  such  legislation  demanded  not  only  by  our  interest 
but  by  our  honor.  We  can  not  with  propriety  abandon 
the  course  upon  which  we  have  so  wisely  embarked.  When 
the  acceptance  of  the  Platt  Amendment  was  required  from 
Cuba  by  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
this  Government  thereby  definitely  committed  itself  to  the 
policy  of  treating  Cuba  as  occupying  a  unique  position 
as  regards  this  country.  It  was  provided  that  when  the 
island  became  a  free  and  independent  republic  she  should 
stand  in  such  close  relations  with  us  as  in  certain  respects 
to  come  within  our  system  of  international  policy;  and  it 
necessarily  followed  that  she  must  also  to  a  certain  degree 
become  included  within  the  lines  of  our  economic  policy. 
Situated  as  Cuba  is,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  this  coun- 
try to  permit  the  strategic  abuse  of  the  island  by  any 
foreign  military  power.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  certain 
limitations  have  been  imposed  upon  her  financial  policy, 
and  that  naval  stations  have  been  conceded  by  her  to  the 
United  States.  The  negotiations  as  to  the  details  of  these 
naval  stations  are  on  the  eve  of  completion.  They  are  so 
situated  as  to  prevent  any  idea  that  there  is  the  intention 
ever  to  use  them  against  Cuba,  or  otherwise  than  for  the 
protection  of  Cuba  from  the  assaults  of  foreign  foes,  and 
for  the  better  safeguarding  of  American  interests  in  the 
waters  south  of  us. 

These  interests  have  been  largely  increased  by  the  con- 
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sequences  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  will  be  still  further 
increased  by  the  building  of  the  Isthmian  Canal.  They 
are  both  military  and  economic.  The  granting  to  us  by 
Cuba  of  the  naval  stations  above  alluded  to  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  from  a  military  standpoint,  and  is  proof 
of  the  good  faith  with  which  Cuba  is  treating  us.  Cuba 
has  made  great  progress  since  her  independence  was  estab- 
lished. She  has  advanced  steadily  in  every  way.  She  al- 
ready stands  high  among  her  sister  republics  of  the  New 
World.  She  is  loyally  observing  her  obligations  to  us; 
and  she  is  entitled  to  like  treatment  by  us. 

The  treaty  submitted  to  you  for  approval  secures  to  the 
United  States  economic  advantages  as  great  as  those  given 
to  Cuba.  Not  an  American  interest  is  sacrificed.  By  the 
treaty  a  large  Cuban  market  is  secured  to  our  producers. 
It  is  a  market  which  lies  at  our  doors,  which  is  already 
large,  which  is  capable  of  great  expansion,  and  which  is 
especially  important  to  the  development  of  our  export 
trade.  It  would  be  indeed  shortsighted  for  us  to  refuse  to 
take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity,  and  to  force  Cuba 
into  making  arrangements  with  other  countries  to  our  dis- 
advantage. 

This  reciprocity  treaty  stands  by  itself.  It  is  demanded 
on  considerations  of  broad  national  policy  as  well  as  by 
our  economic  interest.  It  will  do  harm  to  no  industry.  It 
will  benefit  many  industries.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  our 
people  as  a  whole,  both  because  of  its  importance  from  the 
broad  standpoint  of  international  policy,  and  because  eco- 
nomically it  intimately  concerns  us  to  develop  and  secure 
the  rich  Cuban  market  for  our  farmers,  artisans,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers.  Finally,  it  is  desirable  as  a  guaranty 
of  the  good  faith  of  our  Nation  toward  her  young  sister 
republic  to  the  south,  whose  welfare  must  ever  be  closely 
bound  with  ours.  We  gave  her  liberty.  We  are  knit  to 
her  by  the  memories  of  the  blood  and  the  courage  of  our 
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soldiers  who  fought  for  her  in  war;  by  the  memory  of  the 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  our  administrators  who  served  her 
in  peace  and  who  started  her  so  well  on  the  difficult  path 
of  self-government.  We  must  help  her  onward  and  up- 
ward; and  in  helping  her  we  shall  help  ourselves. 

The  foregoing  considerations  caused  the  -negotiations  of 
the  treaty  with  Cuba  and  its  ratification  by  the  Senate. 
They  now  with  equal  force  support  the  legislation  by  the 
Congress  which  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  is  necessary 
to  render  it  operative.  A  failure  to  enact  such  legislation 
would  come  perilously  near  a  repudiation  of  the  pledged 
faith  of  the  Nation. 


[From  his  third  annual  message  to  Congress, 
December  7f  1903.~\ 

.  .  .  With  a  nation  as  with  a  man  the  most  important 
things  are  those  of  the  household,  and  therefore  the 
country  is  especially  to  be  congratulated  on  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  direction  of  providing  for  the  exercise 
of  supervision  over  the  great  corporations  and  combina- 
tions of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
Congress  has  created  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  including  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  with  for  the 
first  time  authority  to  secure  proper  publicity  of  such  pro- 
ceedings of  these  great  corporations  as  the  public  has  the 
right  to  know.  It  has  provided  for  the  expediting  of  suits 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  anti-trust  law;  and  by 
another  law  it  has  secured  equal  treatment  to  all  pro- 
ducers in  the  transportation  of  their  goods,  thus  taking  a 
long  stride  forward  in  making  effective  the  work  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
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Labor,  with  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  thereunder,  marks 
a  real  advance  in  the  direction  of  doing  all  that  is  pos- 
sible for  the  solution  of  the  questions  vitally  affecting 
capitalists  and  wage-workers.  The  act  creating  the  De- 
partment was  approved  on  February  14,  1903,  and  two 
days  later  the  head  of  the  Department  was  nominated  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Since  then  the  work  of  organ- 
ization has  been  pushed  as  rapidly  as  the  initial  appro- 
priations permitted,  and  with  due  regard  to  thoroughness 
and  the  broad  purposes  which  the  Department  is  designed 
to  serve.  After  the  transfer  of  the  various  bureaus  and 
branches  to  the  Department  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  as  provided  for  in  the  act,  the  personnel  com- 
prised 1,289  employees  in  Washington  and  8,836  in  the 
country  at  large.  The  scope  of  the  Department's  duty  and 
authority  embraces  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  not  designed  to  restrict  or  control 
the  fullest  liberty  of  legitimate  business  action,  but  to  se- 
cure exact  and  authentic  information  which  will  aid  the 
Executive  in  enforcing  existing  laws,  and  which  will  enable 
the  Congress  to  enact  additional  legislation,  if  any  should 
be  found  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  few  from  ob- 
taining privileges  at  the  expense  of  diminished  opportuni- 
ties for  the  many. 

The  preliminary  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in 
the  Department  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  its  creation. 
Publicity  in  corporate  affairs  will  tend  to  do  away  with 
ignorance,  and  will  afford  facts  upon  which  intelligent  ac- 
tion may  be  taken.  Systematic,  intelligent  investigation  is 
already  developing  facts  the  knowledge  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  a  right  understanding  of  the  needs  and  duties  of 
the  business  world.  The  corporation  which  is  honestly  and 
fairly  organized,  whose  managers  in  the  conduct  of  its 
business  recognize  their  obligation  to  deal  squarely  with 
their  stockholders,  their  competitors,  and  the  public,  has 
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nothing  to  fear  from  such  supervision.  The  purpose  of  this 
Bureau  is  not  to  embarrass  or  assail  legitimate  business,  but 
to  aid.  in  bringing  about  a  better  industrial  condition — a 
condition  under  which  there  shall  be  obedience  to  law  and 
recognition  of  public  obligation  by  all  corporations,  great 
or  small.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  will 
be  not  only  the  clearing  house  for  information  regarding 
the  business  transactions  of  the  Nation  but  the  executive 
arm  of  the  Government  to  aid  in  strengthening  our  domes- 
tic and  foreign  markets,  in  perfecting  our  transportation 
facilities,  in  building  up  our  merchant  marine,  in  preventing 
the  entrance  of  undesirable  immigrants,  in  improving  com- 
mercial and  industrial  conditions,  and  in  bringing  together 
on  common  ground  those  necessary  partners  in  industrial 
progress — capital  and  labor.  Commerce  between  the  na- 
tions is  steadily  growing  in  volume,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  times  is  toward  closer  trade  relations.  Constant  watch- 
fulness is  needed  to  secure  to  Americans  the  chance  to 
participate  to  the  best  advantage  in  foreign  trade;  and  we 
may  confidently  expect  that  the  new  Department  will 
justify  the  expectation  of  its  creators  by  the  exercise  of 
this  watchfulness,  as  well  as  by  the  businesslike  admin- 
istration of  such  laws  relating  to  our  internal  affairs  as  are 
intrusted  to  its  care. 

In  enacting  the  laws  above  enumerated  the  Congress  pro- 
ceeded on  sane  and  conservative  lines.  Nothing  revolu- 
tionary was  attempted;  but  a  common-sense  and  successful 
effort  was  made  in  the  direction  of  seeing  that  corpora- 
tions are  so  handled  as  to  subserve  the  public  good.  The 
legislation  was  moderate.  It  was  characterized  throughout 
by  the  idea  that  we  were  not  attacking  corporations,  but 
endeavoring  to  provide  for  doing  away  with  any  evil  in 
them ;  that  we  drew  the  line  against  misconduct,  not  against 
wealth;  gladly  recognizing  the  great  good  done  by  the  cap- 
italist who  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  his  fellows,  does 
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his  work  along  proper  and  legitimate  lines.  The  purpose 
of  the  legislation,  which  purpose  will  undoubtedly  be  ful- 
filled, was  to  favor  such  a  man  when  he  does  well,  and  to 
supervise  his  action  only  to  prevent  him  from  doing  ill. 
Publicity  can  do  no  harm  to  the  honest  corporation.  The 
only  corporation  that  has  cause  to  dread  it  is  the  corpora- 
tion which  shrinks  from  the  light,  and  about  the  welfare 
of  such  corporations  we  need  not  be  over-sensitive.  The 
work  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  been 
conditioned  upon  this  theory,  of  securing  fair  treatment 
alike  for  labor  and  for  capital. 

The  consistent  policy  of  the  National  Government,  so 
far  as  it  has  the  power,  is  to  hold  in  check  the  unscrupulous 
man,  whether  employer  or  employee;  but  to  refuse  to 
weaken  individual  initiative  or  to  hamper  or  cramp  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  country.  We  recognize  that 
this  is  an  era  of  federation  and  combination,  in  which  great 
capitalistic  corporations  and  labor  unions  have  become  fac- 
tors of  tremendous  importance  in  all  industrial  centres. 
Hearty  recognition  is  given  the  far-reaching,  beneficent 
work  which  has  been  accomplished  through  both  corpora- 
tions and  unions,  and  the  line  as  between  different  cor- 
porations, as  between  different  unions,  is  drawn  as  it  is 
between  different  individuals;  that  is,  it  is  drawn  on  con- 
duct, the  effort  being  to  treat  both  organized  capital  and 
organized  labor  alike,  asking  nothing  save  that  the  interest 
of  each  shall  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  interest  of 
the  general  public,  and  that  the  conduct  of  each  shall  con- 
form to  the  fundamental  rules  of  obedience  to  law,  of  in- 
dividual freedom,  and  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  towards 
all.  Whenever  either  corporation,  labor  union,  or  individual 
disregards  the  law  or  acts  in  a  spirit  of  arbitrary  and 
tyrannous  interference  with  the  rights  of  others,  whether 
corporations  or  individuals,  then  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  jurisdiction,  it  will  see  to  it  that  the  miscon- 
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duct  is  stopped,  paying  not  the  slightest  heed  to  the  position 
or  power  of  the  corporation,  the  union  or  the  individual, 
but  only  to  one  vital  fact — that  is,  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  conduct  of  the  individual  or  aggregate  of  individ- 
uals is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land.  Every 
man  must  be  guaranteed  his  liberty  and  his  right  to  do 
as  he  likes  with  his  property  or  his  labor,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  infringe  the  rights  of  others.  No  man  is  above 
the  law  and  no  man  is  below  it;  nor  do  we  ask  any  man's 
permission  when  we  require  him  to  obey  it.  Obe- 
dience to  the  law  is  demanded  as  a  right;  not  asked  as  a 
favor. 

We  have  cause  as  a  Nation  to  be  thankful  for  the  steps 
that  have  been  so  successfully  taken  to  put  these  principles 
into  effect.  The  progress  has  been  by  evolution,  not  by 
revolution.  Nothing  radical  has  been  done;  the  action  has 
been  both  moderate  and  resolute.  Therefore  the  work  will 
stand.  There  shall  be  no  backward  step.  If  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  laws  it  proves  desirable  that  they  shall  at  any 
point  be  expanded  or  amplified,  the  amendment  can  be 
made  as  its  desirability  is  shown.  Meanwhile  they  are 
being  administered  with  judgment,  but  with  insistence  upon 
obedience  to  them;  and  their  need  has  been  emphasized  in 
signal  fashion  by  the  events  of  the  past  year. 


[From  a  special  message  to  Congress,  January 
4,  1904.] 

...  I  lay  before  the  Congress  for  its  information  a  state- 
ment of  my  action  up  to  this  time  in  executing  the  act  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans," 
approved  June  28,  1902. 
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By  the  said  act  the  President  was  authorized  to  secure 
for  the  United  States  the  property  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  the  perpetual  control  of  a  strip  six  miles 
wide  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  "  should  the  President  be  unable  to  obtain  for 
the  United  States  a  satisfactory  title  to  the  property  of 
the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  and  the  control  of  the 
necessary  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  .  .  . 
within  a  reasonable  time  and  upon  reasonable  terms,  then  the 
President  "  should  endeavor  to  provide  for  a  canal  by  the 
Nicaragua  route.  The  language  quoted  defines  with  exact- 
ness and  precision  what  was  to  be  done,  and  what  as 
a  matter  of  fact  has  been  done.  The  President  was 
authorized  to  go  to  the  Nicaragua  route  only  if  within  a 
reasonable  time  he  could  not  obtain  "  control  of  the 
necessary  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia."  This 
control  has  now  been  obtained;  the  provision  of  the  act 
has  been  complied  with;  it  is  no  longer  possible  under  ex- 
isting legislation  to  go  to  the  Nicaragua  route  as  an  alterna- 
tive. 

This  act  marked  the  climax  of  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  secure,  so  far  as  legislation  was  con- 
cerned, an  interoceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus.  The  ef- 
fort to  secure  a  treaty  for  this  purpose  with  one  of  the 
Central  American  republics  did  not  stand  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  effort  to  secure  a  treaty  under  any  ordinary 
conditions.  The  proper  position  for  the  United  States  to 
assume  in  reference  to  this  canal,  and  therefore  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Isthmus,  had  been  clearly  set  forth  by  Sec- 
retary Cass  in  1858.  In  my  Annual  Message  I  have 
already  quoted  what  Secretary  Cass  said;  but  I  repeat  the 
quotation  here,  because  the  principle  it  states  is  funda- 
mental : 

"  While  the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  the  States  occupying 
this  region  (Central  America)  should  always  be  respected, 
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we  shall  expect  that  these  rights  be  exercised  in  a  spirit 
befitting  the  occasion  and  the  wants  and  circumstances  that 
have  arisen.  Sovereignty  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights, 
and  none  of  these  local  governments,  even  if  administered 
with  more  regard  to  the  just  demands  of  other  nations  than 
they  have  been,  would  be  permitted,  in  a  spirit  of  Eastern 
isolation,  to  close  the  gates  of  intercourse  on  the  great  high- 
ways of  the  world,  and  justify  the  act  by  the  pretension 
that  these  avenues  of  trade  and  travel  belong  to  them  and 
that  they  choose  to  shut  them,  or,  what  is  almost  equivalent, 
to  encumber  them  with  such  unjust  relations  as  would  pre- 
vent their  general  use." 

The  principle  thus  enunciated  by  Secretary  Cass  was 
sound  then  and  it  is  sound  now.  The  United  States  has 
taken  the  position  that  no  other  government  is  to  build  the 
canal.  In  1889,  when  France  proposed  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  French  Panama  Company  by  guaranteeing  their 
bonds,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  executive  session, 
with  only  some  three  votes  dissenting,  passed  a  resolution  as 
follows : 

"  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  look 
with  serious  concern  and  disapproval  upon  any  connection 
of  any  European  government  with  the  construction  or  con- 
trol of  any  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or 
across  Central  America,  and  must  regard  any  such  connec- 
tion or  control  as  injurious  to  the  just  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  as  a  menace  to  their 
welfare." 

Under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  it  was  explicitly  pro- 
vided that  the  United  States  should  control,  police,  and  pro- 
tect the  canal  which  was  to  be  built,  keeping  it  open  for 
the  vessels  of  all  nations  on  equal  terms.  The  United 
States  thus  assumed  the  position  of  guarantor  of  the  canal 
and  of  its  peaceful  use  by  all  the  world.  The  guarantee  in- 
cluded as  a  matter  of  course  the  building  of  the  canal.  The 
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enterprise  was  recognized  as  responding  to  an  international 
need;  and  it  would  be  the  veriest  travesty  on  right  and  jus- 
tice to  treat  the  governments  in  possession  of  the  Isthmus 
as  having  the  right,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Cass,  "  to  close 
the  gates  of  intercourse  on  the  great  highways  of  the  world, 
and  justify  the  act  by  the  pretension  that  these  avenues  of 
trade  and  travel  belong  to  them  and  that  they  choose  to 
shut  them." 

When  this  Government  submitted  to  Colombia  the  Hay- 
Herran  treaty  three  things  were,  therefore,  already  settled. 

One  was  that  the  canal  should  be  built.  The  time  for 
delay,  the  time  for  permitting  the  attempt  to  be  made  by 
private  enterprise,  the  time  for  permitting  any  government 
of  anti-social  spirit  and  of  imperfect  development  to  bar  the 
work  was  past.  The  United  States  had  assumed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  canal  certain  responsibilities  not  only  to  its 
own  people,  but  to  the  civilized  world,  which  imperatively 
demanded  that  there  should  no  longer  be  delay  in  beginning 
the  work. 

Second.  While  it  was  settled  that  the  canal  should  be 
built  without  unnecessary  or  improper  delay,  it  was  no  less 
clearly  shown  to  be  our  purpose  to  deal  not  merely  in  a 
spirit  of  justice  but  in  a  spirit  of  generosity  with  the  people 
through  whose  land  we  might  build  it.  The  Hay-Herran 
treaty,  if  it  erred  at  all,  erred  in  the  direction  of  an  over- 
generosity  toward  the  Colombian  Government.  In  our  anx- 
iety to  be  fair  we  had  gone  to  the  very  verge  in  yielding  to 
a  weak  nation's  demands  what  that  nation  was  helplessly 
unable  to  enforce  from  us  against  our  will.  The  only  criti- 
cisms made  upon  the  Administration  for  the  terms  of  the 
Hay-Herran  treaty  were  for  having  granted  too  much  to 
Colombia,  not  for  failure  to  grant  enough.  Neither  in 
the  Congress  nor  in  the  public  press,  at  the  time  that 
this  treaty  was  formulated,  was  there  complaint  that  it 
did  not  in  the  fullest  and  amplest  manner  guarantee  to 
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Colombia  everything  that  she  could  by   any  color  of  title 
demand. 

Nor  is  the  fact  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  rejected  treaty, 
while  generously  responding  to  the  pecuniary  demands  of 
Colombia,  in  other  respects  merely  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  in  conformity  with  the  express  re- 
quirements of  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  June  28,  1902. 
By  that  act,  heretofore  quoted,  the  President  was  au- 
thorized to  acquire  from  Colombia,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
canal,  "  perpetual  control  "  of  a  certain  strip  of  land;  and  it 
was  expressly  required  that  the  "  control "  thus  to  be  ob- 
tained should  include  "jurisdiction"  to  make  police  and 
sanitary  regulations  and  to  establish  such  judicial  tribunals 
as  might  be  agreed  on  for  their  enforcement.  These  were 
conditions  precedent  prescribed  by  the  Congress;  and  for 
their  fulfilment  suitable  stipulations  were  embodied  in  the 
treaty.  It  has  been  stated  in  public  prints  that  Colombia 
objected  to  these  stipulations,  on  the  ground  that  they  in- 
volved a  relinquishment  of  her  "  sovereignty  " ;  but  in  the 
light  of  what  has  taken  place,  this  alleged  objection  must 
be  considered  as  an  afterthought.  In  reality,  the  treaty, 
instead  of  requiring  a  cession  of  Colombia's  sovereignty 
over  the  canal  strip,  expressly  acknowledged,  confirmed, 
and  preserved  her  sovereignty  over  it.  The  treaty  in  this 
respect  simply  proceeded  on  the  lines  on  which  all  the  ne- 
gotiations leading  up  to  the  present  situation  have  been  con- 
ducted. In  those  negotiations  the  exercise  by  the  United 
States,  subject  to  the  paramount  rights  of  the  local  sover- 
eign, of  a  substantial  control  over  the  canal  and  the  im- 
mediately adjacent  territory,  has  been  treated  as  a  funda- 
mental part  of  any  arrangement  that  might  be  made.  It 
has  formed  an  essential  feature  of  all  our  plans,  and  its 
necessity  is  fully  recognized  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty. 
The  Congress,  in  providing  that  such  control  should  be  se- 
cured, adopted  no  new  principle,  but  only  incorporated  in 
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its  legislation  a  condition  the  importance  and  propriety  of 
which  were  universally  recognized.  During  all  the  years 
of  negotiation  and  discussion  that  preceded  the  conclusion 
of  the  Hay-Herran  treaty,  Colombia  never  intimated  that 
the  requirement  by  the  United  States  of  control  over  the 
canal  strip  would  render  unattainable  the  construction  of  a 
canal  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  nor  were  we  ad- 
vised, during  the  months  when  legislation  of  1Q02  was 
pending  before  the  Congress,  that  the  terms  which  it  em- 
bodied would  render  negotiations  with  Colombia  impracti- 
cable. It  is  plain  that  no  nation  could  construct  and  guar- 
antee the  neutrality  of  the  canal  with  a  less  degree  of 
control  than  was  stipulated  for  in  the  Hay-Herran  treaty. 
A  refusal  to  grant  such  degree  of  control  was  necessarily  a 
refusal  to  make  any  practicable  treaty  at  all.  Such  refusal 
therefore  squarely  raised  the  question  whether  Colombia 
was  entitled  to  bar  the  transit  of  the  world's  traffic  across 
the  Isthmus. 

That  the  canal  itself  was  eagerly  demanded  by  the  people 
of  the  locality  through  which  it  was  to  pass,  and  that  the 
people  of  this  locality  no  less  eagerly  longed  for  its  con- 
struction under  American  control,  are  shown  by  the  unanim- 
ity of  action  in  the  new  Panama  Republic.  Furthermore, 
Colombia,  after  having  rejected  the  treaty  in  spite  of  our 
protests  and  warnings  when  it  was  in  her  power  to  accept 
it,  has  since  shown  the  utmost  eagerness  to  accept  the  same 
treaty  if  only  the  status  quo  could  be  restored.  One  of 
the  men  standing  highest  in  the  official  circles  of  Colombia, 
on  November  6,  addressed  the  American  minister  at  Bogota, 
saying  that  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
land  troops  to  preserve  Colombian  sovereignty  and  the 
transit,  the  Colombian  Government  would  "  declare  martial 
law;  and,  by  virtue  of  vested  constitutional  authority,  when 
public  order  is  disturbed,  [would]  approve  by  decree  the 
ratification  of  the  canal  treaty  as  signed;  or,  if  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  United  States  prefers,  [would]  call  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress — with  new  and  friendly  members — 
next  May  to  approve  the  treaty."  Having  these  facts  in 
view,  there  is  no  shadow  of  question  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  proposed  a  treaty  which  was  not 
merely  just,  but  generous  to  Colombia,  which  our  people 
regarded  as  erring,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  over-generosity; 
which  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  people  of  the  imme- 
diate locality  through  which  the  canal  was  to  pass,  who 
were  most  concerned  as  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
which  the  Colombian  authorities  now  recognize  as  being  so 
good  that  they  are  willing  to  promise  its  unconditional  rat- 
ification if  only  we  will  desert  those  who  have  shown  them- 
selves our  friends  and  restore  to  those  who  have  shown 
themselves  unfriendly  the  power  to  undo  what  they  did.  I 
pass  by  the  question  as  to  what  assurance  we  have  that  they 
would  now  keep  their  pledge  and  not  again  refuse  to  ratify 
the  treaty  if  they  had  the  power;  for,  of  course,  I  will 
not  for  one  moment  discuss  the  possibility  of  the  United 
States  committing  an  act  of  such  baseness  as  to  abandon  the 
new  Republic  of  Panama. 

Third.  Finally  the  Congress  definitely  settled  where  the 
canal  was  to  be  built.  It  was  provided  that  a  treaty  should 
be  made  for  building  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama; and  if,  after  reasonable  time,  it  proved  impossible  to 
secure  such  treaty,  that  then  we  should  go  to  Nicaragua. 
The  treaty  has  been  made;  for  it  needs  no  argument  to 
show  that  the  intent  of  the  Congress  was  to  ensure  a  canal 
across  Panama,  and  that  whether  the  republic  granting  the 
title  was  called  New  Granada,  Colombia,  or  Panama  mat- 
tered not  one  whit.  As  events  turned  out,  the  question  of 
"  reasonable  time  "  did  not  enter  into  the  matter  at  all.  Al- 
though, as  the  months  went  by,  it  became  increasingly  im- 
probable that  the  Colombian  Congress  would  ratify  the 
treaty  or  take  steps  which  would  be  equivalent  thereto,  yet 
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all  chance  for  such  action  on  their  part  did  not  vanish  until 
the  Congress  closed  at  the  end  of  October ;  and  within  three 
days  thereafter  the  revolution  in  Panama  had  broken  out. 
Panama  became  an  independent  state,  and  the  control  of  the 
territory  necessary  for  building  the  canal  then  became  ob- 
tainable. The  condition  under  which  alone  we  could  have 
gone  to  Nicaragua  thereby  became  impossible  of  fulfilment. 
If  the  pending  treaty  with  Panama  should  not  be  ratified 
by  the  Senate  this  would  not  alter  the  fact  that  we  could 
not  go  to  Nicaragua.  The  Congress  has  decided  the  route, 
and  there  is  no  alternative  under  existing  legislation. 

When  in  August  it  began  to  appear  probable  that  the  Co- 
lombian Legislature  would  not  ratify  the  treaty,  it  became 
incumbent  upon  me  to  consider  well  what  the  situation  was 
and  to  be  ready  to  advise  the  Congress  as  to  what  were  the 
various  alternatives  of  action  open  to  us.  There  were  sev- 
eral possibilities.  One  was  that  Colombia  would  at  the  last 
moment  see  the  unwisdom  of  her  position.  That  there 
might  be  nothing  omitted,  Secretary  Hay,  through  the  min- 
ister at  Bogota,  repeatedly  warned  Colombia  that  grave 
consequences  might  follow  from  her  rejection  of  the  treaty. 
Although  it  was  a  constantly  diminishing  chance,  yet  the 
possibility  of  ratification  did  not  wholly  pass  away  until  the 
close  of  the  session  of  the  Colombian  Congress. 

A  second  alternative  was  that  by  the  close  of  the  session 
on  the  last  day  of  October,  without  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  Colombia  and  without  any  steps  taken  by  Pan- 
ama, the  American  Congress  on  assembling  early  in  No- 
vember would  be  confronted  with  a  situation  in  which 
there  had  been  a  failure  to  come  to  terms  as  to  building 
the  canal  along  the  Panama  route,  and  yet  there  had  not 
been  a  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time — using  the  word  reason- 
able in  any  proper  sense — such  as  would  justify  the  Ad- 
ministration going  to  the  Nicaragua  route.  This  situation 
seemed  on  the  whole  the  most  likely,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
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I  had  made  the  original  draft  of  my  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress with  a  view  to  its  existence. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  eminent  international  jurists  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  great  design  of  our  guarantee 
under  the  treaty  of  1846  was  to  dedicate  the  Isthmus  to  the 
purposes  of  interoceanic  transit,  and  above  all  to  secure  the 
construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal,  Colombia  could  not 
under  existing  conditions  refuse  to  enter  into  a  proper  ar- 
rangement with  the  United  States  to  that  end,  without  vio- 
lating the  spirit  and  substantially  repudiating  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  treaty  the  full  benefits  of  which  she  had  enjoyed 
for  over  fifty  years.  My  intention  was  to  consult  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  under  such  circumstances  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  announce  that  the  canal  was  to  be  dug  forth- 
with; that  we  would  give  the  terms  that  we  had  offered  and 
no  others;  and  that  if  such  terms  were  not  agreed  to  we 
would  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  Panama  direct,  or 
take  what  other  steps  were  needful  in  order  to  begin  the 
enterprise. 

A  third  possibility  was  that  the  people  of  the  Isthmus, 
who  had  formerly  constituted  an  independent  state,  and  who 
until  recently  were  united  to  Colombia  only  by  a  loose  tie 
of  federal  relationship,  might  take  the  protection  of  their 
own  vital  interests  into  their  own  hands,  reassert  their 
former  rights,  declare  their  independence  upon  just 
grounds,  and  establish  a  government  competent  and  willing 
to  do  its  share  in  this  great  work  for  civilization.  This 
third  possibility  is  what  actually  occurred.  Every  one  knew 
that  it  was  a  possibility,  but  it  was  not  until  toward  the 
end  of  October  that  it  appeared  to  be  an  imminent  prob- 
ability. Although  the  Administration,  of  course,  had  spe- 
cial means  of  knowledge,  no  such  means  were  necessary  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  possibility,  and  toward  the  end  the 
likelihood,  of  such  a  revolutionary  outbreak  and  of  its  suc- 
cess. It  was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety.  Quotations 
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from  the  daily  papers  could  be  indefinitely  multiplied  to 
show  this  state  of  affairs  .  .  .  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was 
notorious  that  revolutionary  trouble  of  a  serious  nature  was 
impending  upon  the  Isthmus.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to 
rely  exclusively  upon  such  general  means  of  information. 
On  October  15  Commander  Hubbard,  of  the  navy,  notified 
the  Navy  Department  that,  though  things  were  quiet  on  the 
Isthmus,  a  revolution  had  broken  out  in  the  State  of  Cauca. 
On  October  16,  at  the  request  of  Lieutenant-General  Young, 
I  saw  Capt.  C.  B.  Humphrey  and  Lieut.  Gray  son  Mallet- 
Prevost  Murphy,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  four  months' 
tour  through  the  northern  portions  of  Venezuela  and  Co- 
lombia. They  stopped  in  Panama  on  their  return  in  the 
latter  part  of  September.  At  the  time  they  were  sent  down 
there  had  been  no  thought  of  their  going  to  Panama,  and 
their  visit  to  the  Isthmus  was  but  an  unpremeditated  inci- 
dent of  their  return  journey;  nor  had  they  been  spoken  to 
by  any  one  at  Washington  regarding  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
volt. Until  they  landed  at  Colon  they  had  no  knowledge 
that  a  revolution  was  impending,  save  what  they  had  gained 
from  the  newspapers.  What  they  saw  in  Panama  so  im- 
pressed them  that  they  reported  thereon  to  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Young,  according  to  his  memorandum — 
"  that  while  on  the  Isthmus  they  became  satisfied  beyond 
question  that,  owing  largely  to  the  dissatisfaction  because  of 
the  failure  of  Colombia  to  ratify  the  Hay-Herran  treaty,  a 
revolutionary  party  was  in  course  of  organization  having 
for  its  object  the  separation  of  the  State  of  Panama  from 
Colombia,  the  leader  being  Dr.  Richard  Arango,  a  former 
governor  of  Panama;  that  when  they  were  on  the  Isthmus 
arms  and  ammunition  were  being  smuggled  into  the  city  of 
Colon  in  piano  boxes,  merchandise  crates,  etc.,  the  small 
arms  received  being  principally  the  Gras  French  rifle,  the 
Remington,  and  the  Mauser;  that  nearly  every  citizen  in 
Panama  had  some  sort  of  rifle  or  gun  in  his  possession,  with 
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ammunition  therefor;  that  in  the  city  of  Panama  there  had 
been  organized  a  fire  brigade  which  was  really  intended  for 
a  revolutionary  military  organization;  that  there  were  rep- 
resentatives of  the  revolutionary  organization  at  all  impor- 
tant points  on  the  Isthmus;  that  in  Panama,  Colon,  and  the 
other  principal  places  of  the  Isthmus  police  forces  had 
been  organized  which  were  in  reality  revolutionary  forces ; 
that  the  people  on  the  Isthmus  seemed  to  be  unanimous  in 
their  sentiment  against  the  Bogota  Government,  and  their 
disgust  over  the  failure  of  that  government  to  ratify  the 
treaty  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  that 
a  revolution  might  be  expected  immediately  upon  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Colombian  Congress  without  ratification 
of  the  treaty." 

Lieutenant-General  Young  regarded  their  report  as  of 
such  importance  as  to  make  it  advisable  that  I  should  per- 
sonally see  these  officers.  They  told  me  what  they  had  al- 
ready reported  to  the  Lieutenant-General,  adding  that  on 
the  Isthmus  the  excitement  was  seething,  and  that  the  Co- 
lombian troops  were  reported  to  be  disaffected.  In  response 
to  a  question  of  mine  they  informed  me  that  it  was  the 
general  belief  that  the  revolution  might  break  out  at  any 
moment,  and  if  it  did  not  happen  before,  would  doubtless 
take  place  immediately  after  the  closing  of  the  Colombian 
Congress  (at  the  end  of  October)  if  the  canal  treaty  were 
not  ratified.  They  were  certain  that  the  revolution  would 
occur,  and  before  leaving  the  Isthmus  had  made  their  own 
reckoning  as  to  the  time,  which  they  had  set  down  as  being 
probably  from  three  to  four  weeks  after  their  leaving.  The 
reason  they  set  this  as  the  probable  inside  limit  of  time  was 
that  they  reckoned  that  it  would  be  at  least  three  or  four 
weeks — say  not  until  October  20 — before  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  munitions  would  have  been  landed. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  I  directed  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  issue  instructions  such  as  would  ensure  our  having 
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ships  within  easy  reach  of  the  Isthmus  in  the  event  of  need 
arising.  Orders  were  given  on  October  19  to  the  Boston  to 
proceed  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua;  to  the  Dixie  to 
prepare  to  sail  from  League  Island;  and  to  the  Atlanta  to 
proceed  to  Guantanamo.  On  October  30  the  Nashville  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Colon.  On  November  2,  when,  the 
Colombian  Congress  having  adjourned,  it  was  evident  that 
the  outbreak  was  imminent,  and  when  it  was  announced  that 
both  sides  were  making  ready  forces  whose  meeting  would 
mean  bloodshed  and  disorder,  the  Colombian  troops  having 
been  embarked  on  vessels,  the  following  instructions  were 
sent  to  the  commanders  of  the  Boston,  Nashville,  and  Dixie : 

"  Maintain  free  and  uninterrupted  transit.  If  interruption 
is  threatened  by  armed  force,  occupy  the  line  of  railroad. 
Prevent  landing  of  any  armed  force  with  hostile  intent, 
either  government  or  insurgent,  at  any  point  within  50 
miles  of  Panama.  Government  force  reported  approaching 
the  Isthmus  in  vessels.  Prevent  their  landing  if,  in  your 
judgment,  the  landing  would  precipitate  a  conflict." 

These  orders  were  delivered  in  pursuance  of  the  policy 
on  which  our  Government  had  repeatedly  acted.  This 
policy  was  exhibited  in  the  following  orders,  given  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances  last  year,  and  the  year  be- 
fore, and  the  year  before  that.  The  first  two  telegrams 
are  from  the  Department  of  State  to  the  consul  at  Panama : 

"  July  25,  1900. 

"  You  are  directed  to  protest  against  any  act  of  hostility 
which  may  involve  or  imperil  the  safe  and  peaceful  transit 
of  persons  or  property  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The 
bombardment  of  Panama  would  have  this  effect,  and  the 
United  States  must  insist  upon  the  neutrality  of  the  Isth- 
mus as  guaranteed  by  the  treaty." 
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"  November  20,  1901. 

"  Notify  all  parties  molesting  or  interfering  with  free 
transit  across  the  Isthmus  that  such  interference  must  cease 
and  that  the  United  States  will  prevent  the  interruption  of 
traffic  upon  the  railroad.  Consult  with  captain  of  the  Iowa, 
who  will  be  instructed  to  land  marines,  if  necessary,  for 
the  protection  of  the  railroad,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  United  States.  Desirable  to 
avoid  bloodshed,  if  possible." 

The  next  three  telegrams  are  from  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy: 

"  September  12,  1902. 

"  RANGER,  Panama:  United  States  guarantees  perfect 
neutrality  of  Isthmus  and  that  a  free  transit  from  sea  to  sea 
be  not  interrupted  or  embarrassed.  .  .  .  Any  transportation 
of  troops  which  might  contravene  these  provisions  of  treaty 
should  not  be  sanctioned  by  you  nor  should  use  of  road  be 
permitted  which  might  convert  the  line  of  transit  into 

theatre  of  hostility. 

MOODY. 

"COLON,  September  20,  1902. 

"  SECRETARY  NAVY,  Washington:  Everything  is  conceded. 
The  United  States  guards  and  guarantees  traffic  and  the  line 
of  transit.  To-day  I  permitted  the  exchange  of  Colombian 
troops  from  Panama  to  Colon,  about  1,000  men  each  way, 
the  troops  without  arms  in  train  guarded  by  American  naval 
force  in  the  same  manner  as  other  passengers;  arms  and 
ammunition  in  separate  train,  guarded  also  by  naval  force 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  freight. 

McLEAN. 

"  PANAMA,  October  3,  1902. 

"SECRETARY  NAVY,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Have  sent  this 
communication  to  the  American  consul  at  Panama: 
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' '  Inform  Governor  while  trains  running  under  United 
States  protection  I  must  decline  transportation  any  combat- 
ants, ammunition,  arms,  which  might  cause  interruption 
traffic  or  convert  line  of  transit  into  theatre  hostilities.'  " 

"  CASEY." 

On  November  3  Commander  Hubbard  responded  to  the 
above-quoted  telegram  of  November  2,  1903,  saying  that 
before  the  telegram  had  been  received  400  Colombian  troops 
from  Cartagena  had  landed  at  Colon;  that  there  had  been 
no  revolution  on  the  Isthmus,  but  that  the  situation  was  most 
critical  if  the  revolutionary  leaders  should  act.  On  this 
same  date  the  Associated  Press  in  Washington  received  a 
bulletin  stating  that  a  revolutionary  outbreak  had  occurred. 
When  this  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Loomis,  he  prepared  the  following 
cablegram  to  the  consul-general  at  Panama  and  the  consul 
at  Colon: 

"  Uprising  on  Isthmus  reported.  Keep  Department 
promptly*  and  fully  informed." 

Before  this  telegram  was  sent,  however,  one  was  received 
from  Consul  Malmros  at  Colon,  running  as  follows: 

"  Revolution  imminent.  Government  force  on  the  Isthmus 
about  500  men.  Their  official  promised  support  revolution. 
Fire  department,  Panama,  441,  are  well  organized  and  favor 
revolution.  Government  vessel,  Cartagena,  with  about  400 
men,  arrived  early  to-day  with  new  commander-in-chief, 
Tobar.  Was  not  expected  until  November  10.  Tobar's  ar- 
rival is  not  probable  to  stop  revolution." 

This  cablegram  was  received  at  2.35  P.M.,  and  at  3.40 
P.M.  Mr.  Loomis  sent  the  telegram  which  he  had  already 
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prepared  to  both  Panama  and  Colon.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, the  consul-general  at  Panama  had  not  received  the 
information  embodied  in  the  Associated  Press  bulletin,  upon 
which  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  based  his  dispatch; 
for  his  answer  was  that  there  was  no  uprising,  although  the 
situation  was  critical,  this  answer  being  received  at  8.15 
P.M.  Immediately  afterward  he  sent  another  dispatch, 
which  was  received  at  9.50  P.M.,  saying  that  the  uprising 
had  occurred,  and  had  been  successful,  with  no  bloodshed. 
The  Colombian  gunboat  Bogota  next  day  began  to  shell  the 
city  of  Panama,  with  the  result  of  killing  one  Chinaman. 
The  consul-general  was  directed  to  notify  her  to  stop  firing. 
Meanwhile,  on  November  4,  Commander  Hubbard  notified 
the  Department  that  he  had  landed  a  force  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  against  the  threats 
of  the  Colombian  soldiery. 

Before  any  step  whatever  had  been  taken  by  the  United 
States  troops  to  restore  order,  the  commander  of  the  newly 
landed  Colombian  troops  had  indulged  in  wanton  and  vio- 
lent threats  against  American  citizens,  which  created  serious 
apprehension.  As  Commander  Hubbard  reported  in  his  let- 
ter of  November  5,  this  officer  and  his  troops  practically  be- 
gan war  against  the  United  States,  and  only  the  forbearance 
and  coolness  of  our  officers  and  men  prevented  blood- 
shed. ... 

This  plain  official  account  of  the  occurrences  of  November 
4  shows  that,  instead  of  there  having  been  too  much  previ- 
sion by  the  American  Government  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property  on  the  Isth- 
mus, the  orders  for  the  movement  of  the  American  warships 
had  been  too  long  delayed ;  so  long,  in  fact,  that  there  were 
but  forty-two  marines  and  sailors  available  to  land  and  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  men  and  women.  It  was  only 
the  coolness  and  gallantry  with  which  this  little  band  of  men 
wearing  the  American  uniform  faced  ten  times  their  num- 
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ber  of  armed  foes,  bent  on  carrying  out  the  atrocious  threat 
of  the  Colombian  commander,  that  prevented  a  murderous 
catastrophe.  At  Panama,  when  the  revolution  broke  out, 
there  was  no  American  man-of-war  and  no  American  troops 
or  sailors.  At  Colon,  Commander  Hubbard  acted  with  en- 
tire impartiality  toward  both  sides,  preventing  any  move- 
ment, whether  by  the  Colombians  or  the  Panamans,  which 
would  tend  to  produce  bloodshed.  On  November  9  he 
prevented  a  body  of  the  revolutionists  from  landing  at 
Colon. 

...  It  thus  clearly  appears  that  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  bloodshed  on  the  Isthmus  was  directly  due — and  only 
due — to  the  prompt  and  firm  enforcement  by  the  United 
States  of  its  traditional  policy.  During  the  past  forty  years 
revolutions  and  attempts  at  revolution  have  succeeded  one 
another  with  monotonous  regularity  on  the  Isthmus,  and 
again  and  again  United  States  sailors  and  marines  have  been 
landed  as  they  were  landed  in  this  instance  and  under  sim- 
ilar instructions  to  protect  the  transit.  One  of  these  revo- 
lutions resulted  in  three  years  of  warfare;  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  bloodshed  and  misery  caused  by  them  has  been  incal- 
culable. The  fact  that  in  this  last  revolution  not  a  life  was 
lost  save  that  of  the  man  killed  by  the  shells  of  the  Colom- 
bian gunboat,  and  no  property  destroyed,  was  due  to  the 
action  which  I  have  described..  We,  in  effect,  policed  the 
Isthmus  in  the  interest  of  its  inhabitants  and  of  our  own 
national  needs,  and  for  the  good  of  the  entire  civilized 
world.  Failure  to  act  as  the  Administration  acted  would 
have  meant  great  waste  of  life,  great  suffering,  great  de- 
struction of  property;  all  of  which  was  avoided  by  the  firm- 
ness and  prudence  with  which  Commander  Hubbard  car- 
ried out  his  orders  and  prevented  either  party  from 
attacking  the  other.  Our  action  was  for  the  peace  both  of 
Colombia  and  of  Panama.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  no  unwise  conduct  on  our  part  which  may  en- 
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courage  Colombia  to  embark  on  a  war  which  can  not  result 
in  her  regaining  control  of  the  Isthmus,  but  which  may 
cause  much  bloodshed  and  suffering. 

I  hesitate  to  refer  to  the  injurious  insinuations  which  have 
been  made  of  complicity  by  this  Government  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Panama.  They  are  as  destitute  of 
foundation  as  of  propriety.  The  only  excuse  for  my  men- 
tioning them  is  the  fear  lest  unthinking  persons  might  mis- 
take for  acquiescence  the  silence  of  mere  self-respect.  I 
think  proper  to  say,  therefore,  that  no  one  connected  with 
this  Government  had  any  part  in  preparing,  inciting,  or 
encouraging  the  late  revolution  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  that  save  from  the  reports  of  our  military  and  naval 
officers,  given  above,  no  one  connected  with  this  Govern- 
ment had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  revolution  except 
such  as  was  accessible  to  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
who  read  the  newspapers  and  kept  up  a  current  acquaint- 
ance with  public  affairs. 

By  the  unanimous  action  of  its  people,  without  the  firing 
of  a  shot — with  a  unanimity  hardly  before  recorded  in  any 
similar  case — the  people  of  Panama  declared  themselves  an 
independent  republic.  Their  recognition  by  this  Govern- 
ment was  based  upon  a  state  of  facts  in  no  way  dependent 
for  its  justification  upon  our  action  in  ordinary  cases.  I 
have  not  denied,  nor  do  I  wish  to  deny,  either  the  validity 
or  the  propriety  of  the  general  rule  that  a  new  state  should 
not  be  recognized  as  independent  till  it  has  shown  its  ability 
to  maintain  its  independence.  This  rule  is  derived  from  the 
principle  of  non-intervention,  and  as  a  corollary  of  that 
principle  has  generally  been  observed  by  the  United  States. 
But,  like  the  principle  from  which  it  is  deduced,  the  rule  is 
subject  to  exceptions;  and  there  are  in  my  opinion  clear  and 
imperative  reasons  why  a  departure  from  it  was  justified 
and  even  required  in  the  present  instance.  These  reasons 
embrace,  first,  our  treaty  rights;  second,  our  national  in- 
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terests  and  safety;  and,  third,  the  interests  of  collective 
civilization. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  treaty  of  1846,  by  the 
thirty-fifth  article  of  which  the  United  States  secured  the 
right  to  a  free  and  open  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, and  to  that  end  agreed  to  guarantee  to  New  Granada 
her  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  over  that  territory. 
This  article  is  sometimes  discussed  as  if  the  latter  guarantee 
constituted  its  sole  object  and  bound  the  United  States  to 
protect  the  sovereignty  of  New  Granada  against  domestic 
revolution.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  erroneous 
than  this  supposition.  That  our  wise  and  patriotic  an- 
cestors, with  all  their  dread  of  entangling  alliances,  would 
have  entered  into  a  treaty  with  New  Granada  solely  or  even 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  that  remnant  of  the 
original  Republic  of  Colombia,  then  resolved  into  the  States 
of  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador,  to  continue  from 
Bogota  to  rule  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  a  conception 
that  would  in  itself  be  incredible,  even  if  the  contrary  did 
not  clearly  appear.  It  is  true  that  since  the  treaty  was 
made  the  United  States  has  again  and  again  been  obliged 
forcibly  to  intervene  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  open  transit,  and  that  this  intervention 
has  usually  operated  to  the  advantage  of  the  titular  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  United 
States  in  intervening  with  or  without  Colombia's  consent, 
for  the  protection  of  the  transit,  has  disclaimed  any  duty 
to  defend  the  Colombian  Government  against  domestic  in- 
surrection or  against  the  erection  of  an  independent  gov- 
ernment on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  attacks  against 
which  the  United  States  engaged  to  protect  New  Granadian 
sovereignty  were  those  of  foreign  powers;  but  this  engage- 
ment was  only  a  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  yet  more 
important  end.  The  great  design  of  the  article  was  to  as- 
sure the  dedication  of  the  Isthmus  to  the  purposes  of  free 
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and  unobstructed  interoceanic  transit,  the  consummation  of 
which  would  be  found  in  an  interoceanic  canal.  To  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  for  years  directed  its  diplomacy.  It  occupied 
a  place  in  the  instructions  to  our  delegates  to  the  Panama 
Congress  during  the  Administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
It  formed  the  subject  of  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  in  1835, 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1839.  In  1846  its 
importance  had  become  still  more  apparent  by  reason  of 
the  Mexican  war.  If  the  treaty  of  1846  did  not  in  terms 
bind  New  Granada  to  grant  reasonable  concessions  for  the 
construction  of  means  of  interoceanic  communication,  it  was 
only  because  it  was  not  imagined  that  such  concessions 
would  ever  be  withheld.  As  it  was  expressly  agreed  that 
the  United  States,  in  consideration  of  its  onerous  guarantee 
of  New  Granadian  sovereignty,  should  possess  the  right  of 
free  and  open  transit  on  any  modes  of  communication  that 
might  be  constructed,  the  obvious  intent  of  the  treaty  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary,  if  not  superfluous,  in  terms  to  stipu- 
late that  permission  for  the  construction  of  such  modes  of 
communication  should  not  be  denied. 

Long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Hay-Herran  treaty  the 
course  of  events  had  shown  that  a  canal  to  connect  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans  must  be  built  by  the  United  States 
or  not  at  all.  Experience  had  demonstrated  that  private  en- 
terprise was  utterly  inadequate  for  the  purpose ;  and  a  fixed 
policy,  declared  by  the  United  States  on  many  memorable 
occasions,  and  supported  by  the  practically  unanimous  voice 
of  American  opinion,  had  rendered  it  morally  impossible 
that  the  work  should  be  undertaken  by  European  powers, 
either  singly  or  in  combination.  Such  were  the  universally 
recognized  conditions  on  which  the  legislation  of  the  Con- 
gress was  based,  and  on  which  the  late  negotiations  with 
Colombia  were  begun  and  concluded.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  well-considered  agreement  was  rejected  by  Colombia 
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and  the  revolution  on  the  Isthmus  ensued,  one  of  Colombia's 
first  acts  was  to  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  United  States ; 
nor  does  her  invitation  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  this 
Government  alone.  By  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Beaupre,  our 
minister  at  Bogota,  of  the  7th  of  November  last,  we  were 
informed  that  General  Reyes  would  soon  leave  Panama  in- 
vested with  full  powers;  that  he  had  telegraphed  the  Pres- 
ident of  Mexico  to  ask  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  all  countries  represented  at  the  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence "  to  aid  Colombia  to  preserve  her  integrity  " ;  and  that 
he  had  requested  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  meanwhile  "  preserve  the  neutrality  and  transit  of 
the  Isthmus  "  and  should  "  not  recognize  the  new  govern- 
ment." In  another  telegram  from  Mr.  Beaupre,  which  was 
sent  later  in  the  day,  this  Government  was  asked  whether 
it  would  take  action  "  to  maintain  Colombian  right  and 
sovereignty  on  the  Isthmus  in  accordance  with  article  35 
[of]  the  treaty  of  1846"  in  case  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment should  be  "  entirely  unable  to  suppress  the  secession 
movement  there."  Here  was  a  direct  solicitation  to  the 
United  States  to  intervene  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing, 
contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1846  as  this  Government  has  uni- 
formly construed  it,  a  new  revolt  against  Colombia's  au- 
thority brought  about  by  her  own  refusal  to  permit  the  ful- 
filment of  the  great  design  for  which  that  treaty  was  made. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  United  States, 
instead  of  using  its  forces  to  destroy  those  who  sought  to 
make  the  engagements  of  the  treaty  a  reality,  recognized 
them  as  the  proper  custodians  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Isthmus. 

This  recognition  was,  in  the  second  place,  further  justi- 
fied by  the  highest  considerations  of  our  national  interests 
and  safety.  In  all  the  range  of  our  international  relations 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  of  greater 
or  more  pressing  importance  than  the  construction  of  an  in- 
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teroceanic  canal.  Long  acknowledged  to  be  essential  to  our 
commercial  development,  it  has  become,  as  the  result  of  the 
recent  extension  of  our  territorial  dominion,  more  than  ever 
essential  to  our  national  self-defence.  In  transmitting  to 
the  Senate  the  treaty  of  1846,  President  Polk  pointed  out 
as  the  principal  reason  for  its  ratification  that  the  passage 
of  the  Isthmus,  which  it  was  designed  to  secure,  "  would 
relieve  us  from  a  long  and  dangerous  navigation  of  more 
than  9,000  miles  around  Cape  Horn,  and  render  our  com- 
munication with  our  own  possessions  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  America  comparatively  easy  and  speedy."  The  events  of 
the  past  five  years  have  given  to  this  consideration  an  im- 
portance immeasurably  greater  than  it  possessed  in  1846. 
In  the  light  of  our  present  situation,  the  establishment  of 
easy  and  speedy  communication  by  sea  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  .presents  itself  not  simply  as  something  to 
be  desired,  but  as  an  object  to  be  positively  and  promptly 
attained.  Reasons  of  convenience  have  been  superseded  by 
reasons  of  vital  necessity,  which  do  not  admit  of  indefinite 
delays. 

To  such  delays  the  rejection  by  Colombia  of  the  Hay- 
Herran  treaty  directly  exposed  us.  As  proof  of  this  fact  I 
need  only  refer  to  the  programme  outlined  in  the  report  of 
the  majority  of  the  Panama  Canal  Committee,  read  in  the 
Colombian  Senate  on  the  14th  of  October  last.  In  this  re- 
port, which  recommended  that  the  discussion  of  a  law  to 
authorize  the  Government  to  enter  upon  new  negotiations 
should  be  indefinitely  postponed,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  should  be  deferred  till  October 
31,  1904,  when  the  next  Colombian  Congress  should  have 
met  in  ordinary  session.  By  that  time,  as  the  report  goes  on 
to  say,  the  extension  of  time  granted  to  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company  by  treaty  in  1893  would  have  expired,  and 
the  new  Congress  would  be  in  a  position  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  company  had  not,  in  spite  of  further  ex- 
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tensions  that  had  been  granted  by  legislative  acts,  forfeited 
all  its  property  and  rights.  "  When  that  time  arrives,"  the 
report  significantly  declares,  "  the  Republic,  without  any 
impediment,  will  be  able  to  contract,  and  will  be  in  more 
clear,  more  definite,  and  more  advantageous  possession,  both 
legally  and  materially."  The  naked  meaning  of  this  report 
is  that  Colombia  proposed  to  wait  until,  by  the  enforcement 
of  a  forfeiture  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  justice  which  ob- 
tain in  every  civilized  nation,  the  property  and  rights  of 
the  New  Panama  Canal  Company  could  be  confiscated. 

Such  is  the  scheme  to  which  it  was  proposed  that  the 
United  States  should  be  invited  to  become  a  party.  The 
construction  of  the  canal  was  to  be  relegated  to  the  indefinite 
future,  while  Colombia  was,  by  reason  of  her  own  delay, 
to  be  placed  in  the  "  more  advantageous  "  position  of  claim- 
ing not  merely  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  for  the  privilege  of  completing  the  canal,  but  also 
the  forty  millions  authorized  by  the  act  of  1902  to  be 
paid  for  the  property  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company. 
That  the  attempt  to  carry  out  this  scheme  would  have 
brought  Colombia  into  conflict  with  the  Government  of 
France  can  not  be  doubted;  nor  could  the  United  States 
have  counted  upon  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  the 
attempt,  even  apart  from  the  indefinite  delays  to  which  the 
construction  of  the  canal  was  to  be  subjected.  On  the  first 
appearance  of  danger  to  Colombia,  this  Government  would 
have  been  summoned  to  interpose,  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
the  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  1846;  and  all  this  in  sup- 
port of  a  plan  which,  while  characterized  in  its  first  stage 
by  the  wanton  disregard  of  our  own  highest  interests,  was 
fitly  to  end  in  further  injury  to  the  citizens  of  a  friendly 
nation,  whose  enormous  losses  in  their  generous  efforts  to 
pierce  the  Isthmus  have  become  a  matter  of  history. 

In  the  third  place,  I  confidently  maintain  that  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Republic  of  Panama  was  an  act  justified  by  the 
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interests  of  collective  civilization.  If  ever  a  government 
could  be  said  to  have  received  a  mandate  from  civilization  to 
effect  an  object,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was  demanded 
in  the  interest  of  mankind,  the  United  States  holds  that  po- 
sition with  regard  to  the  interoceanic  canal.  Since  our  pur- 
pose to  build  the  canal  was  definitely  announced,  there  have 
come  from  all  quarters  assurances  of  approval  and  encour- 
agement, in  which  even  Colombia  herself  at  one  time  par- 
ticipated; and  to  general  assurances  were  added  specific 
acts  and  declarations.  In  order  that  no  obstacle  might 
stand  in  our  way,  Great  Britain  renounced  important  rights 
under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  agreed  to  its  abroga- 
tion, receiving  in  return  nothing  but  our  honorable  pledge 
to  build  the  canal  and  protect  it  as  an  open  highway.  It 
was  in  view  of  this  pledge,  and  of  the  proposed  enactment 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  legislation  to  give 
it  immediate  effect,  that  the  second  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence, at  the  City  of  Mexico,  on  January  22,  1902,  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

"  The  Republics  assembled  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Mexico  applaud  the  purpose  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  construct  an  interoceanic  canal,  and  acknowl- 
edge that  this  work  will  not  only  be  worthy  of  the  greatness 
of  the  American  people,  but  also  in  the  highest  sense  a  work 
df  civilization,  and  to  the  greatest  degree  beneficial  to  the 
development  of  commerce  between  the  American  States  and 
the  other  countries  of  the  world." 

Among  those  who  signed  this  resolution  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  governments  was  General  Reyes,  the  delegate  of 
Colombia.  Little  could  it  have  been  foreseen  that  two  years 
later  the  Colombian  Government,  led  astray  by  false  al- 
lurements of  selfish  advantage,  and  forgetful  alike  of  its 
international  obligations  and  of  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
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ities  of  sovereignty,  would  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  upon  and  complete  a  work  which  the  nations 
of  America,  re-echoing  the  sentiment  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  had  pronounced  to  be  not  only  "  worthy  of  the 
greatness  of  the  American  people,"  but  also  "  in  the  high- 
est sense  a  work  of  civilization." 

That  our  position  as  the  mandatary  of  civilization  has 
been  by  no  means  misconceived  is  shown  by  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  powers  have,  one  after  another,  followed  our 
lead  in  recognizing  Panama  as  an  independent  State.  Our 
action  in  recognizing  the  new  republic  has  been  followed  by 
like  recognition  on  the  part  of  France,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  China, 
Cuba,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Costa  Rica,  Japan  and  Austria- 
Hungary. 

In  view  of  the  manifold  considerations  of  treaty  right  and 
obligation,  of  national  interest  and  safety,  and  of  collective 
civilization,  by  which  our  Government  was  constrained  to 
act,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  attitude  of  those  who 
can  discern  in  the  recognition  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
only  a  general  approval  of  the  principle  of  "  revolution  " 
by  which  a  given  government  is  overturned  or  one  portion 
of  a  country  separated  from  another.  Only  the  amplest 
justification  can  warrant  a  revolutionary  movement  of  either 
kind.  But  there  is  no  fixed  rule  which  can  be  applied  to  all 
such  movements.  Each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits.  There  have  been  many  revolutionary  movements, 
many  movements  for  the  dismemberment  of  countries,  which 
were  evil,  tried  by  any  standard.  But  in  my  opinion  no 
disinterested  and  fair-minded  observer  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  can  fail  to  feel  that  Panama  had  the  amplest 
justification  for  separation  from  Colombia  under  the  con- 
ditions existing,  and,  moreover,  that  its  action  was  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  entire  civil- 
ized world  by  securing  the  immediate  opportunity  for  the 
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building  of  the  interoceanic  canal.  It  would  be  well  for 
those  who  are  pessimistic  as  to  our  action  in  peacefully 
recognizing  the  Republic  of  Panama,  while  we  lawfully  pro- 
tected the  transit  from  invasion  and  disturbance,  to  recall 
what  has  been  done  in  Cuba,  where  we  intervened  even  by 
force  on  general  grounds  of  national  interest  and  duty. 
When  we  interfered  it  was  freely  prophesied  that  we  in- 
tended to  keep  Cuba  and  administer  it  for  our  own  inter- 
ests. The  result  has  demonstrated  in  singularly  conclusive 
fashion  the  falsity  of  these  prophecies.  Cuba  is  now  an 
independent  republic.  We  governed  it  in  its  own  interests 
for  a  few  years,  till  it  was  able  to  stand  alone,  and  then 
started  it  upon  its  career  of  self-government  and  independ- 
ence, granting  it  all  necessary  aid.  We  have  received  from 
Cuba  a  grant  of  two  naval  stations,  so  situated  that  they  in 
no  possible  way  menace  the  liberty  of  the  Island,  and  yet 
serve  as  important  defences  for  the  Cuban  people,  as  well 
as  for  our  own  people,  against  possible  foreign  attack.  The 
people  of  Cuba  have  been  immeasurably  benefited  by  our  in- 
terference in  their  behalf,  and  our  own  gain  has  been  great. 
So  will  it  be  with  Panama.  '  The  people  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  as  I  firmly  believe  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Central  and 
South  America,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  building  of 
the  canal  and  the  guarantee  of  peace  and  order  along  its 
line;  and  hand  in  hand  with  the  benefit  to  them  will  go 
the  benefit  to  us  and  to  mankind.  By  our  prompt  and  deci- 
sive action,  not  only  have  our  interests  and  those  of  the  world 
at  large  been  conserved,  but  we  have  forestalled  complica- 
tions which  were  likely  to  be  fruitful  in  loss  to  ourselves, 
and  in  bloodshed  and  suffering  to  the  people  of  the  Isthmus. 
Instead  of  using  our  forces,  as  we  were  invited  by  Co- 
lombia to  do,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  defeating  our  own 
rights  and  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  of  compelling  the  submission  of  the  people  of  the  Isth- 
mus to  those  whom  they  regarded  as  oppressors,  we  shall, 
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as  in  duty  bound,  keep  the  transit  open  and  prevent  its  in- 
vasion. Meanwhile,  the  only  question  now  before  us  is  that 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  a  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  will  not  undo  what  has 
been  done,  will  not  restore  Panama  to  Colombia,  and  will 
not  alter  our  obligation  to  keep  the  transit  open  across  the 
Isthmus,  and  to  prevent  any  outside  power  from  menacing 
this  transit. 

It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  in  certain  quarters  that 
the  proposition  that  the  obligations  of  article  35  of  the 
treaty  of  1846  are  to  be  considered  as  adhering  to  and  fol- 
lowing the  sovereignty  of  the  Isthmus,  so  long  as  that  sov- 
ereignty is  not  absorbed  by  the  United  States,  rests  upon 
some  novel  theory.  No  assumption  could  be  further  from 
the  fact.  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  a  state  in  declaring  its 
independence  rids  itself  of  all  the  treaty  obligations  entered 
into  by  the  parent  government.  It  is  a  mere  coincidence 
that  this  question  was  once  raised  in  a  case  involving  the 
obligations  of  Colombia  as  an  independent  state  under  a 
treaty  which  Spain  had  made  with  the  United  States  many 
years  before  Spanish-American  independence.  In  that  case 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  in  an  instruc- 
tion to  Mr.  Anderson,  our  minister  to  Colombia,  of  May  27, 
1823,  said: 

"  By  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  con- 
cluded at  a  time  when  Colombia  was  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  .  .  .  the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods  was  expressly  recognized  and  established.  It  is  as- 
serted that  by  her  declaration  of  independence  Colombia 
has  been  entirely  released  from  all  the  obligations  by  which, 
as  a  part  of  the  Spanish  nation,  she  was  bound  to  other  na- 
tions. This  principle  is  not  tenable.  To  all  the  engage- 
ments of  Spain  with  other  nations,  affecting  their  rights  and 
interests,  Colombia,  so  far  as  she  was  affected  by  them, 
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remains  bound  in  honor  and  in  justice.     The  stipulation 
now  referred  to  is  of  that  character." 

The  principle  thus  asserted  by  Mr.  Adams  was  afterward 
sustained  by  an  international  commission  in  respect  to  the 
precise  stipulation  to  which  he  referred;  and  a  similar  posi- 
tion was  taken  by  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
binding  obligation  upon  the  independent  State  of  Texas  of 
commercial  stipulations  embodied  in  prior  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  when  Texas  formed  a  part  of 
the  latter  country.  But  in  the  present  case  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  so  far.  Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  prior  treaties 
of  a  political  and  commercial  complexion  generally  do  not 
bind  a  new  state  formed  by  separation,  it  is  undeniable  that 
stipulations  having  a  local  application  to  the  territory  em- 
braced in  the  new  state  continue  in  force  and  are  binding 
upon  the  new  sovereign.  Thus  it  is  on  all  hands  conceded 
that  treaties  relating  to  boundaries  and  to  rights  of  navi- 
gation continue  in  force  without  regard  to  changes  in  gov- 
ernment or  in  sovereignty.  This  principle  obviously  applies 
to  that  part  of  the  treaty  of  1846  which  relates  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama. 

In  conclusion  let  me  repeat  that  the  question  actually  be- 
fore this  Government  is  not  that  of  the  recognition  of  Pan- 
ama as  an  independent  republic.  That  is  already  an  ac- 
complished fact.  The  question,  and  the  only  question,  is 
whether  or  not  we  shall  build  an  Isthmian  Canal. 

[From  an  address  at  the  Gettysburg,,  Penn., 
National  Cemetery,  Decoration  Day,  May 
30,  1904.] 

.  .  .  He  is  but  a  poor  American  who,  looking  at  this  field, 
does  not  feel  within  himself  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  Na- 
tion's past  and  a  higher  purpose  to  make  the  Nation's  fu- 
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ture  rise  level  to  her  past.  Here  fought  the  chosen  sons  of 
the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
armies  which  on  this  field  contended  for  the  mastery  were 
veteran  armies,  hardened  by  long  campaigning  and  desper- 
ate fighting  into  such  instruments  of  war  as  no  other  na- 
tion then  possessed.  The  severity  of  the  fighting  is  attested 
by  the  proportionate  loss — a  loss  unrivaled  in  any  battle  of 
similar  size  since  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  struggles;  a 
loss  which  in  certain  regiments  was  from  three-fourths  to 
four-fifths  of  the  men  engaged.  Every  spot  on  this  field 
has  its  own  associations  of  soldierly  duty  nobly  done,  of  su- 
preme self-sacrifice  freely  rendered.  The  names  of  the 
chiefs  who  served  in  the  two  armies  form  a  long  honor  roll; 
and  the  enlisted  men  were  worthy,  and  even  more  than 
worthy,  of  those  who  led  them.  Every  acre  of  this  ground 
has  its  own  associations.  We  see  where  the  fight  thundered 
through  and  around  the  village  of  Gettysburg;  where  the 
artillery  formed  on  the  ridges;  where  the  cavalry  fought; 
where  the  hills  were  attacked  and  defended;  and  where, 
finally,  the  great  charge  surged  up  the  slope  only  to  break 
on  the  summit  in  the  bloody  spray  of  gallant  failure. 

But  the  soldiers  who  won  at  Gettysburg,  the  soldiers  who 
fought  to  a  finish  the  Civil  War  and  thereby  made  their 
countrymen  forever  their  debtors,  have  left  us  far  more  even 
than  the  memories  of  the  war  itself.  They  fought  for  four 
years  in  order  that  on  this  Continent  those  who  came  after 
them,  their  children  and  their  children's  children,  might  en- 
joy a  lasting  peace.  They  took  arms  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
save  liberty;  not  to  overthrow,  but  to  establish  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  law.  The  crisis  which  they  faced  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  this  people  was  fit  for  self-government 
and,  therefore,  fit  for  liberty.  Freedom  is  not  a  gift  which 
can  be  enjoyed  save  by  those  who  show  themselves  worthy 
of  it.  In  this  world  no  privilege  can  be  permanently  ap- 
propriated by  men  who  have  not  the  power  and  the  will  suc- 
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cessfully  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  using  it  aright. 
In  his  recent  admirable  little  volume  on  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility in  democratic  government,  President  Hadley  of 
Yale  has  pointed  out  that  the  freedom  which  is  worth  any- 
thing is  the  freedom  which  means  self-government  and  not 
anarchy.  Freedom  thus  conceived  is  a  constructive  force, 
which  enables  an  intelligent  and  good  man  to  do  better 
things  than  he  could  do  without  it;  which  is  in  its  essence 
the  substitution  of  self-restraint  for  external  restraint — 
the  substitution  of  a  form  of  restraint  which  promotes  prog- 
ress for  the  form  which  retards  it.  This  is  the  right  view 
to  take  of  freedom;  but  it  can  only  be  taken  if  there  is  a 
full  recognition  of  the  close  connection  between  liberty  and 
responsibility  in  every  domain  of  human  thought  and  action. 
It  was  essentially  the  view  taken  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
by  all  those  who,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  realized 
that  in  a  self-governing  democracy  those  who  desire  to  be 
considered  fit  to  enjoy  liberty  must  show  that  they  know 
how  to  use  it  with  moderation  and  justice  in  peace,  and 
how  to  fight  for  it  when  it  is  jeoparded  by  malice  domestic 
or  foreign  levy. 

The  lessons  they  taught  us  are  lessons  as  applicable  in 
our  everyday  lives  now  as  in  the  rare  times  of  great  stress. 
The  men  who  made  this  field  forever  memorable  did  so  be- 
cause they  combined  the  power  of  fealty  to  a  lofty  ideal 
with  the  power  of  showing  that  fealty  in  hard,  practical, 
common-sense  fashion.  They  stood  for  the  life  of  effort, 
not  the  life  of  ease.  They  had  that  love  of  country,  that 
love  of  justice,  that  love  of  their  fellow-men,  without  which 
power  and  resourceful  efficiency  but  make  a  man  a  danger 
to  his  fellows.  Yet,  in  addition  thereto,  they  likewise  pos- 
sessed the  power  and  the  efficiency;  for  otherwise  their 
high  purpose  would  have  been  barren  of  result.  They  knew 
each  how  to  act  for  himself,  and  yet  each  how  to  act  with 
his  fellows.  They  learned,  as  all  the  generation  of  the 
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Civil  War  learned,  that  rare  indeed  is  the  chance  to  do 
anything  worth  doing  by  one  sudden  and  violent  effort. 
The  men  who  believed  that  the  Civil  War  would  be  ended 
in  ninety  days,  the  men  who  cried  loudest  "  On  to  Rich- 
mond," if  they  had  the  right  stuff  in  them  speedily  learned 
their  error;  and  the  war  was  actually  won  by  those  who 
settled  themselves  steadfastly  down  to  fight  for  three  years, 
or  for  as  much  longer  as  the  war  might  last,  and  who  grad- 
ually grew  to  understand  that  the  triumph  would  oome,  not 
by  a  single  brilliant  victory,  but  by  a  hundred  painful  and 
tedious  campaigns.  In  the  East  and  the  West  the  columns 
advanced  and  recoiled,  swayed  from  side  to  side,  and  again 
advanced;  along  the  coasts  the  black  ships  stood  endlessly 
off  and  on  before  the  hostile  forts ;  generals  and  admirals 
emerged  into  the  light,  each  to  face  his  crowded  hour  of 
success  or  failure;  the  men  in  front  fought;  the  men  behind 
supplied  and  pushed  forward  those  in  front;  and  the  final 
victory  was  due  to  the  deeds  of  all  who  played  their  parts 
well  and  manfully,  in  the  scores  of  battles,  in  the  countless 
skirmishes,  in  march,  in  camp,  or  in  reserve,  as  commis- 
sioned officers,  or  in  the  ranks — wherever  and  whenever 
duty  called  them.  That  is  why  the  title  that  most  appeals 
to  you  now  is  the  title  of  comrade,  by  which  the  private  in 
the  ranks  and  the  lieutenant-general  address  one  another, 
because  each  did  his  duty  and  asks  no  more  than  recogni- 
tion of  that  fact.  Just  so  it  must  be  for  us  in  civil  life. 
We  can  make  and  keep  this  country  worthy  of  the  men  who 
gave  their  lives  to  save  it,  only  on  condition  that  the  aver- 
age man  among  us  on  the  whole  does  his  duty  bravely,  loy- 
ally, and  with  common  sense,  in  whatever  position  life 
allots  to  him.  Exactly  as  in  time  of  war  courage  is  the  cardi- 
nal virtue  of  the  soldier,  so  in  time  of  peace  honesty,  using 
the  word  in  its  deepest  and  broadest  significance,  is  the  es- 
sential basic  virtue,  without  which  all  else  avails  nothing. 
National  greatness  is  of  slow  growth.  It  can  not  be  forced 
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and  yet  be  stable  and  enduring;  for  it  is  based  fundament- 
ally upon  national  character,  and  national  character  is 
stamped  deep  in  a  people  by  the  lives  of  many  generations. 
The  men  who  went  into  the  army  had  to  submit  to  disci- 
pline, had  to  submit  to  restraint  through  the  government 
of  the  leaders  they  had  chosen,  as  the  price  of  winning. 
So  we,  the  people,  can  preserve  our  liberty  and  our  great- 
ness in  time  of  peace  only  by  ourselves  exercising  the  vir- 
tues of  honesty,  of  self-restraint,  and  of  fair  dealing  be- 
tween man  and  man.  In  all  the  ages  of  the  past  men  have 
seen  countries  lose  their  liberty,  because  their  people  could 
not  restrain  and  order  themselves,  and  therefore  forfeited 
the  right  to  what  they  were  unable  to  use  with  wisdom. 

It  was  because  you  men  of  the  Civil  War  both  knew  how 
to  use  liberty  temperately  and  how  to  defend  it  at  need  that 
we  and  our  children  and  our  children's  children  shall  hold 
you  in  honor  forever.  Here,  on  Memorial  Day,  on  this 
great  battlefield,  we  commemorate  not  only  the  chiefs  who 
actually  won  this  battle;  not  only  Meade,  and  his  lieuten- 
ants, Hancock  and  Reynolds  and  Howard  and  Sickles,  and 
the  many  others  whose  names  flame  in  our  annals;  but  also 
the  chiefs  who  had  made  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  what  it 
was,  and  those  who  afterward  led  it  in  the  campaigns  which 
were  crowned  at  Appomattox;  and  furthermore  those  who 
made  and  used  its  sister  armies;  McClellan,  with  his  ex- 
traordinary genius  for  organization;  Rosecrans;  Buell; 
Thomas,  the  unyielding,  the  steadfast;  and  that  great  trio, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  last  and  greatest  of  all,  Grant  him- 
self, the  silent  soldier  whose  hammer-like  blows  finally  beat 
down  even  the  prowess  of  the  men  who  fought  against  him. 
Above  all  we  meet  here  to  pay  homage  to  the  officers  and  en- 
listed men  who  served  and  fought  and  died,  without  hav- 
ing, as  their  chiefs  had,  the  chance  to  write  their  names  on 
the  tablets  of  fame;  to  the  men  who  marched  and  fought  in 
the  ranks,  who  were  buried  in  long  trenches  on  the  field  of 
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battle,  who  died  in  cots  marked  only  by  numbers  in  the 
hospitals;  who,  if  they  lived,  when  the  war  was  over,  went 
back  each  to  his  task  on  the  farm  or  in  the  town,  to  do 
his  duty  in  peace  as  he  had  done  it  in  war;  to  take  up  the 
threads  of  his  working  life  where  he  had  dropped  them 
when  the  trumpets  of  the  Nation  pealed  to  arms.  To-day, 
all  over  this  land  our  people  meet  to  pay  reverent  homage 
to  the  dead  who  died  that  the  Nation  might  live;  and  we 
pay  homage  also  to  their  comrades  who  are  still  with  us. 

All  are  at  one  now,  the  sons  of  those  who  wore  the  blue 
and  the  sons  of  those  who  wore  the  gray,  and  all  can  unite 
in  paying  respect  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell,  each  of 
them  giving  his  life  for  his  duty  as  he  saw  it ;  and  all  should 
be  at  one  in  learning  from  the  deaths  of  these  men  how 
to  live  usefully  while  the  times  call  for  the  performance  of 
the  countless  necessary  duties  of  everyday  life,  and  how 
to  hold  ourselves  ready  to  die  nobly  should  the  Nation  ever 
again  demand  of  her  sons  the  splendid  ultimate  proof  of 
loyalty  to  her  and  to  the  flag. 


[From  an  address  at  Valley  Forge,  Penn.,  June 
19,  1904.] 

.  .  .  There  have  been  two  great  crises  in  our  national  his- 
tory— two  crises  where  failure  meant  the  absolute  breaking 
asunder  of  the  Nation — one  the  Revolutionary  War,  one  the 
Civil  War.  If  the  men  who  took  to  arms  in  '76  for  national 
independence  had  failed,  then  not  merely  would  there  never 
have  been  a  national  growth  on  this  continent,  but  the 
whole  spirit  of  nationality  for  the  younger  lands  of  the 
world  would  have  perished  still-born.  If  the  men  of  '61 
had  failed  in  the  great  struggle  for  national  unity  it  would 
have  meant  that  the  work  done  by  Washington  and  his  asso- 
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ciates  might  almost  or  quite  as  well  have  been  left  undone. 
There  would  have  been  no  point  in  commemorating  what 
was  done  at  Valley  Forge  if  Gettysburg  had  not  given  us 
the  national  right  to  commemorate  it.  If  we  were  now  split 
up  into  a  dozen  wrangling  little  communities,  if  we  lacked 
the  power  to  keep  away  here  on  our  own  continent,  within 
our  own  lines,  or  to  show  ourselves  a  unit  as  against  for- 
eign aggression,  then,  indeed,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence would  read  like  empty  sound,  and  the  Constitution 
would  not  be  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  was  written, 
save  as  a  study  for  antiquarians. 

There  have  been  other  crises  than  those  that  culminated 
during  the  War  for  Independence  and  the  great  Civil  War, 
there  have  been  great  deeds  and  great  men  at  other  periods 
of  our  national  history,  but  there  never  has  been  another 
deed  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  save  the  two — the 
deed  of  those  who  founded  and  the  deed  of  those  who  saved 
the  Republic.  There  never  has  been  another  man  whose 
life  has  been  vital  to  the  Republic  save  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  I  am  not  here  to  say  anything  about  Lincoln,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  any  American  can  think  of  either  of  them 
without  thinking  of  the  other  too,  because  they  represent 
the  same  work.  Think  how  fortunate  we  are  as  a  Nation. 
Think  what  it  means  to  us  as  a  people  that  our  young  men 
should  have  as  their  ideals  two  men,  not  conquerors,  not 
men  who  have  won  glory  by  wrong-doing;  not  men  whose 
lives  were  spent  in  their  own  advancement,  but  men  who 
lived,  one  of  whom  died,  that  the  Nation  might  grow  stead- 
ily greater  and  better — the  man  who  founded  the  Republic 
and  took  no  glory  from  it  himself  save  what  was  freely 
given  him  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  that  only  in  the  shape 
of  a  chance  of  rendering  them  service,  and  the  man  who 
afterward  saved  the  Republic,  who  saved  the  state,  without 
striking  down  liberty.  Often  in  history  a  state  has  been 
saved  and  liberty  struck  down  at  the  same  time.  Lincoln 
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saved  the  Union  and  lifted  the  cause  of  liberty  higher  than 
before.  Washington  created  the  Republic,  rose  by  state- 
craft to  the  highest  position,  and  used  that  position  only  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fellows  and  for  so  long  as  his  fellows 
wished  him  to  keep  it. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  of  these  great  landmarks  of  our 
history — Gettysburg  and  Valley  Forge — one  should  com- 
memorate a  single  tremendous  effort  and  the  other  what  we 
need,  qn  the  whole,  much  more  commonly,  and  what  I  think 
is,  on  the  whole,  rather  more  difficult  to  do — long-sustained 
effort.  Only  men  with  a  touch  of  the  heroic  in  them  could 
have  lasted  out  that  three  days'  struggle  at  Gettysburg. 
Only  men  fit  to  rank  with  the  great  men  of  all  time  could 
have  beaten  back  the  mighty  onslaught  of  that  gallant  and 
wonderful  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  whose  final  supreme 
effort  faded  at  the  stone  wall  on  Cemetery  Ridge  on  that 
July  day  forty-one  years  ago. 

But  after  all,  hard  though  it  is  to  rise  to  the  supreme 
height  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  effort  at  a  time  of  crisis  that 
is  short,  to  rise  to  it  for  a  single  great  effort — it  is  harder 
yet  to  rise  to  the  level  of  a  crisis  when  that  crisis  takes  the 
form  of  needing  constant,  patient,  steady  work,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  when,  too,  it  does  not  end  after  a 
terrible  struggle  in  a  glorious  day — when  it  means  months 
of  gloom  and  effort  steadfastly  endured,  and  triumph 
wrested  only  at  the  very  end. 

Here  at  Valley  Forge  Washington  and  his  Continentals 
warred  not  against  the  foreign  soldiery,  but  against  them- 
selves, against  all  the  appeals  of  our  nature  that  are  most 
difficult  to  resist — against  discouragement,  discontent,  the 
mean  envies  and  jealousies,  and  heart-burnings  sure  to  arise 
at  any  time  in  large  bodies  of  men,  but  especially  sure  to 
arise  when  defeat  and  disaster  have  come  to  large  bodies  of 
men.  Here  the  soldiers  who  carried  our  national  flag  had  to 
suffer  from  cold,  from  privation,  from  hardship,  knowing 
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that  their  foes  were  well  housed,  knowing  that  things  went 
easier  for  the  others  than  it  did  for  them.  And  they  con- 
quered, because  they  had  in  them  the  spirit  that  made  them 
steadfast,  not  merely  on  an  occasional  great  day,  but  day 
after  day  in  the  life  of  daily  endeavor  to  do  duty  well. 

When  two  lessons  are  both  indispensable,  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  dwell  more  on  one  than  on  the  other.  Yet 
I  think  that  as  a  people  we  need  more  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  Valley  Forge  even  than  that  of  Gettysburg.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  anxiety  but  that  this  people,  if  the  need  should 
come  in  the  future,  will  be  able  to  show  the  heroism,  the 
supreme  effort  that  was  shown  at  Gettysburg,  though  it 
may  well  be  that  it  would  mean  a  similar  two  years  of  ef- 
fort, checkered  by  disaster,  to  lead  up  to  it.  But  the  vital 
thing  for  this  Nation  to  do  is  steadily  to  cultivate  the  qual- 
ity which  Washington  and  those  under  him  so  pre-emi- 
nently showed  during  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge — the  qual- 
ity of  steady  adherence  to  duty  in  the  teeth  of  difficulty, 
in  the  teeth  of  discouragement,  and  even  disaster,  the  qual- 
ity that  makes  a  man  do  what  is  straight  and  decent,  not 
one  day  when  a  great  crisis  comes,  but  everyday,  day  in 
and  day  out,  until  success  comes  at  the  end. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  are  agreed  that  a  prime  national  need 
is  the  need  of  commemorating  the  memories  of  the  men  who 
did  greatly,  thought  highly,  who  fought,  suffered,  endured, 
for  the  Nation.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  commemorate  their 
lives;  but,  after  all,  the  worthy  way  to  do  so  is  to  try  to 
show  by  our  lives  that  we  have  profited  by  them.  If  we 
show  that  the  lives  of  the  great  men  of  the  past  have  been 
to  us  incitements  to  do  well  in  the  present,  then  we  have 
paid  to  them  the  only  homage  which  is  really  worthy  of 
them.  If  we  treat  their  great  deeds  as  matters  merely  for 
idle  boasting,  not  as  spurring  us  on  to  effort,  but  as  excus- 
ing us  from  effort,  then  we  show  that  we  are  not  worthy  of 
our  sires,  of  the  people  who  went  before  us  in  the  history  of 
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our  land.  What  we  as  a  people  need  more  than  aught  else 
is  the  steady  performance  of  the  everyday  duties  of  life,  not 
with  hope  of  reward,  but  because  they  are  duties. 

I  spoke  of  how  we  felt  that  we  had  in  Washington  and 
Lincoln  national  ideals.  I  contrasted  their  names  with  the 
names  of  many  others  in  history,  names  which  will  shine  as 
brightly,  but  oh !  with  how  much  less  power  and  light.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  the  fundamental  difference  between 
our  two  great  national  heroes  and  almost  any  other  men  of 
equal  note  in  the  world's  history,  is  that  when  you  think 
of  our  two  men  you  think  inevitably  not  of  glory,  but  of 
duty,  not  of  what  the  man  did  for  himself  in  achieving  name, 
or  fame,  or  position,  but  of  what  he  did  for  his  fellows. 
They  Set  the  right  ideal  and  also  they  lived  up  to  it  in  prac- 
tical fashion.  Had  either  of  them  possessed  that  fantastic 
quality  of  mind  which  sets  an  impossible,  and,  perhaps,  an 
undesirable  ideal,  or  which  declines  to  do  the  actual  work 
of  the  present  because  forsooth  the  implements  with  which 
it  is  necessary  to  work  are  not  to  that  man's  choice,  his  fame 
would  have  been  missed,  his  achievement  would  have  crum- 
bled into  dust,  and  he  would  not  have  left  one  stroke  on  the 
book  which  tells  of  effort  accomplished  for  the  good  of 
mankind. 


[Address  accepting  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  July  27 ' , 
1904.] 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  high  honor  conferred  upon 
me  by  the  representatives  of  the  Republican  party  as- 
sembled in  convention,  and  I  accept  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  with  solemn  realization  of  the  obligations  I  as- 
sume. I  heartily  approve  the  declaration  of  principles 
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which  the  Republican  National  Convention  has  adopted, 
and  at  some  future  day  I  shall  communicate  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  more  at  length  and  in  detail  a  formal  written 
acceptance  of  the  nomination. 

Three  years  ago  I  became  President  because  of  the  death 
of  my  lamented  predecessor.  I  then  stated  that  it  was  my 
purpose  to  carry  out  his  principles  and  policies  for  the  honor 
and  the  interest  of  the  country.  To  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity I  have  kept  the  promise  thus  made.  If  next  Novem- 
ber my  countrymen  confirm  at  the  polls  the  action  of  the 
convention  you  represent,  I  shall,  under  Providence,  con- 
tinue to  work  with  an  eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  all  our 
people. 

A  party  is  of  worth  only  in  so  far  as  it  promotes  the 
national  interest,  and  every  official,  high  or  low,  can  serve 
his  party  best  by  rendering  to  the  people  the  best  service  of 
which  he  is  capable.  Effective  government  comes  only  as 
the  result  of  the  loyal  co-operation  of  many  different  per- 
sons. The  members  of  a  legislative  majority,  the  officers  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  Administration,  and  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  branches  as  toward  each  other, 
must  work  together  with  subordination  of  self  to  the  com- 
mon end  of  successful  government.  We  who  have  been  in- 
trusted with  power  as  public  servants  during  the  past  seven 
years  of  administration  and  legislation  now  come  before  the 
people  content  to  be  judged  by  our  record  of  achievement. 
In  the  years  that  have  gone  by  we  have  made  the  deed 
square  with  the  word;  and  if  we  are  continued  in  power  we 
shall  unswervingly  follow  out  the  great  lines  of  public  pol- 
icy which  the  Republican  party  has  already  laid  down;  a 
public  policy  to  which  we  are  giving,  and  shall  give,  a 
united,  and  therefore  an  efficient,  support. 

In  all  of  this  we  are  more  fortunate  than  our  opponents, 
who  now  appeal  for  confidence  on  the  ground,  which  some 
express  and  some  seek  to  have  confidentially  understood, 
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that  if  triumphant  they  may  be  trusted  to  prove  false  to 
every  principle  which  in  the  last  eight  years  they  have  laid 
down  as  vital,  and  to  leave  undisturbed  those  very  acts  of 
the  Administration  because  of  which  they  ask  that  the  Ad- 
ministration itself  be  driven  from  power.  Seemingly  their 
present  attitude  as  to  their  past  record  is  that  some  of  them 
were  mistaken  and  others  insincere.  We  make  our  appeal 
in  a  wholly  different  spirit.  We  are  not  constrained  to 
keep  silent  on  any  vital  question;  we  are  divided  on  no 
vital  question;  our  policy  is  continuous,  and  is  the  same  for 
all  sections  and  localities.  There  is  nothing  experimental 
about  the  Government  we  ask  the  people  to  continue  in 
power,  for  our  performance  in  the  past,  our  proved  govern- 
mental efficiency,  is  a  guarantee  as  to  our  promises  for  the 
future.  Our  opponents,  either  openly  or  secretly,  according 
to  their  several  temperaments,  now  ask  the  people  to  trust 
their  present  promises  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  they 
intend  to  treat  their  past  promises  as  null  and  void.  We 
know  our  own  minds  and  we  have  kept  of  the  same  mind  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  to  our  policy  coherence 
and  sanity.  In  such  a  fundamental  matter  as  the  'en- 
forcement of  the  law  we  do  not  have  to  depend  upon  prom- 
ises, but  merely  to  ask  that  our  record  be  taken  as  an  ear- 
nest of  what  we  shall  continue  to  do.  In  dealing  with  the 
great  organizations  known  as  trusts,  we  do  not  have  to  ex- 
plain why  the  laws  were  not  enforced,  but  to  point  out  that 
they  actually  have  been  enforced,  and  that  legislation  has 
been  enacted  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  enforce- 
ment. We  do  not  have  to  propose  to  "  turn  the  rascals  out," 
for  we  have  shown  in  very  deed  that  whenever  by  diligent 
investigation  a  public  official  can  be  found  who  has  betrayed 
his  trust  he  will  be  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law 
without  regard  to  whether  he  was  appointed  under  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democratic  Administration.  This  is  the  effi- 
cient way  to  turn  the  rascals  out  and  to  keep  them  out,  and 
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it  has  the  merit  of  sincerity.  Moreover,  the  betrayals  of 
trust  in  the  last  seven  years  have  been  insignificant  in 
number  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  public  serv- 
ice. Never  has  the  administration  of  the  Government  been 
on  a  cleaner  and  higher  level;  never  has  the  public  work  of 
the  Nation  been  done  more  honestly  and  efficiently. 

Assuredly  it  is  unwise  to  change  the  policies  which  have 
worked  so  well  and  which  are  now  working  so  well.  Pros- 
perity has  come  at  home.  The  national  honor  and  interest 
have  been  upheld  abroad.  We  have  placed  the  finances  of 
the  Nation  upon  a  sound  gold  basis.  We  have  done  this 
with  the  aid  of  many  who  were  formerly  our  opponents, 
but  who  would  neither  openly  support  nor  silently  acquiesce 
in  the  heresy  of  unsound  finance;  and  we  have  done  it 
against  the  convinced  and  violent  opposition  of  the  mass  of 
our  present  opponents  who  still  refuse  to  recant  the  unsound 
opinions  which  for  the  moment  they  think  it  inexpedient  to 
assert.  We  know  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  an  hon- 
est and  stable  currency.  We  mean  the  same  thing  from 
year  to  year.  We  do  not  have  to  avoid  definite  and  con- 
clusive committal  on  the  most  important  issue  which  has 
recently  been  before  the  people,  and  which  may  at  any 
time  in  the  near  future  be  before  them  again.  Upon  the 
principles  which  underlie  this  issue  the  convictions  of  half 
of  our  number  do  not  clash  with  those  of  the  other  half. 
So  long  as  the  Republican  party  is  in  power  the  gold 
standard  is  settled,  not  as  a  matter  of  temporary  political 
expediency,  not  because  of  shifting  conditions  in  the  pro- 
'duction  of  gold  in  certain  mining  centres,  but  in  accordance 
with  what  we  regard  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  na- 
tional morality  and  wisdom. 

Under  the  financial  legislation  which  we  have  enacted 
there  is  now  ample  circulation  for  every  business  need;  and 
every  dollar  of  this  circulation  is  worth  a  dollar  in  gold. 
We  have  reduced  the  interest-bearing  debt,  and  in  still 
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larger  measure  the  interest  on  that  debt.  All  of  the  war 
taxes  imposed  during  the  Spanish  War  have  been  removed 
with  a  view  to  relieve  the  people  and  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  an  unnecessary  surplus.  The  result  is  that 
hardly  ever  before  have  the  expenditures  and  income  of  the 
Government  so  closely  corresponded.  In  the  fiscal  year  that 
has  just  closed  the  excess  of  income  over  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditures was  nine  millions  of  dollars.  This  does  not 
take  account  of  the  fifty  millions  expended  out  of  the  ac- 
cumulated surplus  for  the  purchase  of  the  Isthmian  Canal. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  sound  financial  condition 
of  the  Nation  that  instead  of  following  the  usual  course  in 
such  matters  and  throwing  the  burden  upon  posterity  by  an 
issue  of  bonds,  we  were  able  to  make  the  payment  outright 
and  yet  after  it  to  have  in  the  treasury  a  surplus  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  millions.  Moreover,  we  were  able 
to  pay  this  fifty  millions  of  dollars  out  of  hand  without 
causing  the  slightest  disturbance  to  business  conditions. 

We  have  enacted  a  tariff  law  under  which  during  the  past 
few  years  the  country  has  attained  a  height  of  material 
well-being  never  before  reached.  Wages  are  higher  than 
ever  before.  That  whenever  the  need  arises  there  should 
be  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  schedules  is  undoubted;  but 
such  changes  can  with  safety  be  made  only  by  those  whose 
devotion  to  the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff  is  beyond 
question;  for  otherwise  the  changes  would  amount  not  to  re- 
adjustment, but  to  repeal.  The  readjustment  when  made 
must  maintain  and  not  destroy  the  protective  principle.  To 
the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer  this  is  vital; 
but  perhaps  no  other  man  is  so  much  interested  as  the  wage- 
worker  in  the  maintenance  of  our  present  economic  system, 
both  as  regards  the  finances  and  the  tariff.  The  standard  of 
living  of  our  wage-workers  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  and  it  can  not  so  remain  unless  we  have  a  protect- 
ive tariff  which  shall  always  keep  as  a  minimum  a  rate  of 
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duty  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost 
here  and  abroad.  Those  who,  like  our  opponents,  "  de- 
nounce protection  as  a  robbery,"  thereby  explicitly  commit 
themselves  to  the  proposition  that  if  they  were  to  revise  the 
tariff  no  heed  would  be  paid  to  the  necessity  of  meeting  this 
difference  between  the  standards  of  living  for  wage-workers 
here  and  in  other  countries;  and  therefore  on  this  point 
their  antagonism  to  our  position  is  fundamental.  Here 
again  we  ask  that  their  promises  and  ours  be  judged  by 
what  has  been  done  in  the  immediate  past.  We  ask  that 
sober  and  sensible  men  compare  the  workings  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  law,  and  the  conditions  which  obtain  under  it, 
with  the  workings  of  the  preceding  tariff  law  of  1894  and 
the  conditions  which  that  tariff  of  1894  helped  to  bring 
about. 

We  believe  in  reciprocity  with  foreign  nations  on  the 
terms  outlined  in  President  McKinley's  last  speech,  which 
urged  the  extension  of  our  foreign  markets  by  reciprocal 
agreements  whenever  they  could  be  made  without  injury  to 
American  industry  and  labor.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
only  great  reciprocity  treaty  recently  adopted — that  with 
Cuba — was  finally  opposed  almost  alone  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  very  party  which  now  states  that  it  favors  reci- 
procity. And  here  again  we  ask  that  the  worth  of  our 
words  be  judged  by  comparing  their  deeds  with  ours.  On 
tins  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  there  were  at  the  outset  grave 
differences  of  opinion  among  ourselves ;  and  the  notable 
thing  in  the  negotiation  and  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and 
in  the  legislation  which  carried  it  into  effect,  was  the  highly 
practical  manner  in  which  without  sacrifice  of  principle 
these  differences  of  opinion  were  reconciled.  There  was  no 
rupture  of  a  great  party,  but  an  excellent  practical  out- 
come, the  result  of  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  two  suc- 
cessive Presidents  and  two  successive  Congresses.  This  is 
an  illustration  of  the  governing  capacity  which  entitles  us 
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to  the  confidence  of  the  people  not  only  in  our  purposes 
but  in  our  practical  ability  to  achieve  those  purposes. 
Judging  by  the  history  of  the  last  twelve  years,  down 
to  this  very 'month,  is  there  justification  for  believing  that 
under  similar  circumstances  and  with  similar  initial  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  our  opponents  would  have  achieved  any 
practical  result? 

We  have  already  shown  in  actual  fact  that  our  policy  is 
to  do  fair  and  equal  justice  to  all  men,  paying  no  heed  to 
whether  a  man  is  rich  or  poor;  paying  no  heed  to  his  race, 
his  creed,  or  his  birthplace. 

We  recognize  the  organization  of  capital  and  the  organi- 
zation of  labor  as  natural  outcomes  of  our  industrial  sys- 
tem. Each  kind  of  organization  is  to  be  favored  so  long  as 
it  acts  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  of  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others.  Each  is  to  be  granted  the  full  protection  of  the 
law,  and  each  in  turn  is  to  be  held  to  a  strict  obedience  to 
the  law;  for  no  man  is  above  it  and  no  man  below  it.  The 
humblest  individual  is  to  have  his  rights  safeguarded  as 
scrupulously  as  those  of  the  strongest  organization,  for  each 
is  to  receive  justice,  no  more  and  no  less.  The  problems 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  our  modern  industrial  and 
social  life  are  manifold;  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  approach  their  solution  is  simply  the  spirit  of  hon- 
esty, of  courage,  and  of  common-sense. 

In  inaugurating  the  great  work  of  irrigation  in  the  West 
the  Administration  has  been  enabled  by  Congress  to  take 
one  of  the  longest  strides  ever  taken  under  our  Govern- 
ment toward  utilizing  our  vast  national  domain  for  the  set- 
tler, the  actual  homemaker. 

Ever  since  this  continent  was  discovered  the  need  of 
an  Isthmian  Canal  to  connect  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic 
has  been  recognized;  and  ever  since  the  birth  of  our  Nation 
such  a  canal  has  been  planned.  At  last  the  dream  has  be- 
come a  reality.  The  Isthmian  Canal  is  now  being  built  by 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States.  We  conducted  the 
negotiation  for  its  construction  with  the  nicest  and  most 
scrupulous  honor,  and  in  a  spirit  of  the  largest  generosity 
toward  those  through  whose  territory  it  was  to  run.  Every 
sinister  effort  which  could  be  devised  by  the  spirit  of  fac- 
tion or  the  spirit  of  self-interest  was  made  in  order  to 
defeat  the  treaty  with  Panama  and  thereby  prevent  the 
consummation  of  this  work.  The  construction  of  the 
canal  is  now  an  assured  fact;  but  most  certainly  it  is  un- 
wise to  intrust  the  carrying  out  of  so  momentous  a  policy 
to  those  who  have  endeavored  to  defeat  the  whole  under- 
taking. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  been  so  conducted  that,  while  not 
one  of  our  just  claims  has  been  sacrificed,  our  relations  with 
all  foreign  nations  are  now  of  the  most  peaceful  kind ;  there 
is  not  a  cloud  on  the  horizon.  The  last  cause  of  irritation 
between  us  and  any  other  nation  was  removed  by  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Alaskan  boundary. 

In  the  Caribbean  Sea  we  have  made  good  our  promises  of 
independence  to  Cuba,  and  have  proved  our  assertion  that 
our  mission  in  the  Island  was  one  of  justice  and  not  of  self- 
aggrandizement;  and  thereby  no  less  than  by  our  action  in 
Venezuela  and  Panama  we  have  shown  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  a  living  reality,  designed  for  the  hurt  of  no  na- 
tion, but  for  the  protection  of  civilization  on  the  Western 
Continent,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Our  steady 
growth  in  power  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  a  strengthen- 
ing disposition  to  use  this  power  with  strict  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  for  the  cause  of  international  justice 
and  good-will. 

We  earnestly  desire  friendship  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
New  and  Old  Worlds;  and  we  endeavor  to  place  our  rela- 
tions with  them  upon  a  basis  of  reciprocal  advantage  instead 
of  hostility.  We  hold  that  the  prosperity  of  each  nation  is 
an  aid  and  not  a  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  other  na- 
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tions.  We  seek  international  amity  for  the  same  reasons 
that  make  us  believe  in  peace  within  our  own  borders;  and 
we  seek  this  peace  not  because  we  are  afraid  or  unready, 
but  because  we  think  that  peace  is  right  as  well  as  ad- 
vantageous. 

American  interests  in  the  Pacific  have  rapidly  grown. 
American  enterprise  has  laid  a  cable  across  this,  the  great- 
est of  oceans.  We  have  proved  in  effective  fashion  that  we 
wish  the  Chinese  Empire  well  and  desire  its  integrity  and 
independence. 

Our  foothold  in  the  Philippines  greatly  strengthens  our 
position  in  the  competition  for  the  trade  of  the  East;  but  we 
are  governing  the  Philippines  in  the  interest  of  the  Philip- 
pine people  themselves.  We  have  already  given  them  a 
large  share  in  their  government,  and  our  purpose  is  to  in- 
crease this  share  as  rapidly  as  they  give  evidence  of  in- 
creasing fitness  for  the  task.  The  great  majority  of  the 
officials  of  the  islands,  whether  elective  or  appointive,  are 
already  native  Filipinos.  We  are  now  providing  for  a  legis- 
lative assembly.  This  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the 
future;  and  it  would  be  eminently  unwise  to  declare  what 
our  next  step  will  be  until  this  first  step  has  been  taken  and 
the  results  are  manifest.  To  have  gone  faster  than  we  have 
already  gone  in  giving  the  islanders  a  constantly  increasing 
measure  of  self-government  would  have  been  disastrous.  At 
the  present  moment  to  give  political  independence  to  the 
islands  would  result  in  the  immediate  loss  of  civil  rights, 
personal  liberty,  and  public  order,  as  regards  the  mass  of 
the  Filipinos,  for  the  majority  of  the  islanders  have  been 
given  these  great  boons  by  us,  and  only  keep  them  because 
we  vigilantly  safeguard  and  guarantee  them.  To  withdraw 
our  Government  from  the  islands  at  this  time  would  mean 
to  the  average  native  the  loss  of  his  barely  won  civil  free- 
dom. We  have  established  in  the  islands  a  Government  by 
Americans  assisted  by  Filipinos.  We  are  steadily  striving 
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to  transform  this  into  self-government  by  the  Filipinos  as- 
sisted by  Americans. 

The  principles  which  we  uphold  should  appeal  to  all  our 
countrymen,  in  all  portions  of  our  country.  Above  all  they 
should  give  us  strength  with  the  men  and  women  who  are 
the  spiritual  heirs  of  those  who  upheld  the  hands  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln;  for  we  are  striving  to  do  our  work  in  the 
spirit  with  which  Lincoln  approached  his.  During  the 
seven  years  that  have  just  passed  there  is  no  duty,  domestic 
or  foreign,  which  we  have  shirked;  no  necessary  task  which 
we  have  feared  to  undertake,  or  which  we  have  not  per- 
formed with  reasonable  efficiency.  We  have  never  pleaded 
impotence.  We  have  never  sought  refuge  in  criticism  and 
complaint  instead  of  action.  We  face  the  future  with  our 
past  and  our  present  as  guarantors  of  our  promises ;  and  we 
are  content  to  stand  or  to  fall  by  the  record  which  we  have 
made  and  are  making. 


[Address    to    the    Interparliamentary    Union, 
Washington,  September  24,  1904.~\ 

I  greet  you  with  profound  pleasure  as  representatives  in 
a  special  sense  of  the  great  international  movement  for 
peace  and  goodwill  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  all  Americans  that  we  have  had  the 
honor  of  receiving  you  here  as  the  Nation's  guests.  You 
are  men  skilled  in  the  practical  work  of  government  in  your 
several  countries ;  and  this  fact  adds  weight  to  your  cham- 
pionship of  the  cause  of  international  justice.  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  allusions  to  what  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  accomplished  for  the  policies  you  have  at 
heart,  and  I  assure  you  that  this  Government's  attitude  will 
continue  unchanged  in  reference  thereto.  We  are  even  now 
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taking  steps  to  secure  arbitration  treaties  with  all  other 
governments  which  are  willing  to  enter  into  them  with  us. 

In  response  to  your  resolutions  I  shall  at  an  early  date 
ask  the  other  nations  to  join  in  a  second  Congress  at  The 
Hague.  I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  that  our  efforts  should 
take  the  shape  of  pushing  forward  toward  completion  the 
work  already  begun  at  The  Hague,  and  that  whatever  is 
now  done  should  appear  not  as  something  divergent  there- 
from, but  as  a  continuance  thereof.  At  the  first  conference 
at  The  Hague  several  questions  were  left  unsettled,  and  it 
was  expressly  provided  that  there  should  be  a  second  con- 
ference. A  reasonable  time  has  elapsed,  and  I  feel  that 
your  body  has  shown  sound  judgment  in  concluding  that  a 
second  conference  should  now  be  called  to  carry  some  steps 
further  toward  completion  the  work  of  the  first.  It  would 
be  visionary  to  expect  too  immediate  success  for  the  great 
cause  you  are  championing;  but  very  substantial  progress 
can  be  made  if  we  strive  with  resolution  and  good  sense 
toward  the  goal  of  securing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
as  among  the  individuals  of  each  nation,  a  just  sense  of 
responsibility  in  each  toward  others,  and  a  just  recognition 
in  each  of  the  rights  of  others.  The  right  and  the  responsi- 
bility must  go  hand  in  hand.  Our  effort  must  be  unceas- 
ing both  to  secure  in  each  nation  full  acknowledgment  of  the 
rights  of  others,  and  to  bring  about  in  each  nation  an  ever 
growing  sense  of  its  own  responsibilities. 

At  an  early  date  I  shall  issue  the  call  for  the  conference 
you  request. 

I  again  greet  you  and  bid  you  welcome  in  the  name  of 
the  American  people,  and  wish  you  Godspeed  in  your  ef- 
forts for  the  common  good  of  mankind. 
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[From  his  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  Frederick  the  Great,,  at  Washington, 
November  19,  1904.] 

As  a  soldier  Frederick  the  Great  ranks  in  that  very,  very 
small  group  which  includes  Alexander,  Caesar,  and  Hanni- 
bal in  antiquity,  and  Napoleon,  and  possibly  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  in  modern  times.  He  belonged  to  the  ancient 
and  illustrious  house  of  Hohenzollern,  which,  after  playing 
a  strong  and  virile  part  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  after  pro- 
ducing some  men,  like  the  great  Elector,  who  were  among 
the  most  famous  princes  of  their  time,  founded  the  royal 
house  of  Prussia  two  centuries  ago,  and  at  last  in  our  own 
day  established  the  mighty  German  Empire  as  among  the 
foremost  of  world  powers.  We  receive  this  gift  now  at 
the  hands  of  the  present  Emperor,  himself  a  man  who  has 
markedly  added  to  the  lustre  of  his  great  house  and  his 
great  nation,  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  welfare 
of  his  people,  and  who,  while  keeping  ever  ready  to  defend 
the  rights  of  that  people,  has  also  made  it  evident  in  em- 
phatic fashion  that  he  and  they  desire  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  at  length  the  ca- 
reer of  the  mighty  King  and  mighty  General  whose  statue 
we  have  just  received.  In  all  history  no  other  great  com- 
mander save  only  Hannibal  fought  so  long  against  such 
terrible  odds,  and  while  Hannibal  finally  failed,  Frederick 
finally  triumphed.  In  almost  every  battle  he  fought  against 
great  odds,  and  he  almost  always  won  the  victory.  When 
defeated  he  rose  to  an  even  greater  altitude  than  when  victo- 
rious. The  memory  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  will  last  as 
long  as  there  lives  in  mankind  the  love  of  heroism,  and  its 
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operations  will  be  studied  to  the  minutest  detail  as  long  as 
the  world  sees  a  soldier  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  whether  to  admire  most  the  victories  of  Leuthen  and 
Prague,  Rossbach  and  Zorndorf,  or  the  heart-breaking  cam- 
paigns after  Kunersdorf,  when  the  great  King,  after  having 
been  beaten  to  the  ground  by  the  banded  might  of  Europe, 
yet  rose  again  and  by  an  exhibition  of  skill,  tenacity,  energy, 
and  daring  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  united  in 
one  person,  finally  wrested  triumph  from  defeat.  Not  only 
must  the  military  scholar  always  turn  to  the  career  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  for  lessons  in  strategy  and  tactics ;  not  only 
must  the  military  administrator  always  turn  to  his  career 
for  lessons  in  organizing  success;  not  only  will  the  lover  of 
heroism  read  the  tales  of  his  mighty  feats  as  long  as  man- 
kind cares  for  heroic  deeds;  but  even  those  who  are  not  at- 
tracted by  the  valor  of  the  soldier  must  yet,  for  the  sake  of 
the  greatness  of  the  man,  ponder  and  admire  the  lessons 
taught  by  his  undaunted  resolution,  his  inflexible  tenacity 
of  purpose,  his  farsighted  grasp  of  lofty  possibilities,  and 
his  unflinching,  unyielding  determination  in  following  the 
path  he  had  marked  out.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the 
statue  of  this  iron  soldier,  this  born  leader  of  men,  should 
find  a  place  in  this  War  College;  for  when  soldierly  genius 
and  soldierly  heroism  reach  the  highest  point  of  achieve- 
ment the  man  in  whom  they  are  displayed  grows  to  belong 
not  merely  to  the  nation  from  which  he  sprang,  but  to  all 
nations  capable  of  showing,  and  therefore  capable  of  ap- 
preciating, the  virile  and  masterful  virtues  which  alone  make 
victors  in  those  dread  struggles  where  resort  is  at  last  had  to 
the  arbitrament  of  arms. 

But  in  accepting  the  statue  given  us  to-day  from  the 
German  Emperor,  I  accept  it  not  merely  because  it  is  the 
statue  of  a  mighty  and  terrible  soldier,  but  I  accept  it  as 
a  symbol  of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  goodwill  which  I 
trust  as  the  years  go  on  will  bind  ever  closer  together  the 
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American  and  the  German  peoples.  There  is  kinship  of 
blood  between  the  two  nations.  We  of  the  United  States 
are  of  mixed  stock.  In  our  veins  runs  the  blood  of  almost 
all  the  peoples  of  middle,  northern,  and  western  Europe. 
We  already  have  a  history  of  which  we  feel  that  we  have 
the  right  to  be  legitimately  proud,  and  yet  our  nationality 
is  still  in  the  formative  period.  Nearly  three  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  the  landing  of  the  English  at  Jamestown 
marked  the  beginning  of  what  has  since  grown  into  the 
United  States. 

During  these  three  centuries  streams  of  newcomers  from 
many  different  countries  abroad  have  in  each  generation 
contributed  to  swell  the  increase  of  our  people.  Soon  after 
the  English  settled  in  Virginia  and  New  England,  the  Hol- 
lander settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Swede 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  Even  in  Colonial  days  the 
German  element  had  become  very  strong  among  our  people 
in  various  parts  of  this  country;  the  Irish  element  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghenies ;  French 
Huguenots  were  numerous.  By  the  time  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  process  of  fusion  which  has  gone  on 
ever  since  was  well  under  way.  From  the  beginning  of 
our  national  history  men  of  German  origin  or  German 
parentage  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  affairs  both  of 
peace  and  of  war.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  one  of  the 
leading  generals  was  Muhlenberg,  an  American  of  German 
descent,  j  ust  as  among  the  soldiers  from  abroad  who  came  to 
aid  us  one  of  the  most  prominent  was  the  German,  Steuben. 
Muhlenberg  was  the  first  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  and  the  battle  which  in  the  Revolution  saved  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  to  the  American  cause  was  fought 
under  the  lead  of  the  German,  Herkimer.  As  all  the  differ- 
ent races  here  tend  rapidly  to  fuse  together,  it  is  rarely 
possible  after  one  or  two  generations  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  the  various  elements;  but  there  is  no  student  of 
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our  national  conditions  who  has  failed  to  appreciate  what  an 
invaluable  element  in  our  composite  stock  the  German  is. 

Each  nation  has  its  allotted  tasks  to  do;  each  nation  has 
its  peculiar  difficulties  to  encounter;  and  as  the  peoples  of 
the  world  tend  to  become  more  closely  knit  together  alike 
for  good  and  for  evil,  it  becomes  ever  more  important  to 
all  that  each  should  prosper;  for  the  prosperity  of  one  is 
normally  not  a  sign  of  menace  but  a  sign  of  hope  for  the 
rest.  Here  on  this  continent  where  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  different  peoples  coming  to  our  shores  should 
not  remain  separate,  but  should  fuse  into  one,  our  unceasing 
effort  is  to  strive  to  keep  and  profit  by  the  good  that  each 
race  brings  to  our  shores,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  away 
with  all  racial  and  religious  animosities  among  the  various 
stocks.  In  both  efforts  we  have  met  with  an  astonishing 
measure  of  success.  As  the  years  go  by  it  becomes  not 
harder  but  easier  to  live  in  peace  and  goodwill  among  our- 
selves; and  I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  also  become  not 
harder  but  easier  to  dwell  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth.  A  young  people,  a  people  of 
composite  stock,  we  have  kinship  with  many  different  na- 
tions, but  we  are  identical  with  none  of  them,  and  are  devel- 
oping a  separate  national  stock  as  we  have  already  developed 
a  separate  national  life.  We  have  in  our  veins  the 
blood  of  the  Englishman,  the  Irishman,  and  the  Welshman, 
the  German  and  the  Frenchman,  the  Scotchman,  the  Dutch- 
man, the  Scandinavian,  the  Italian,  the  Magyar,  the  Finn, 
the  Slav,  so  that  to  each  of  the  great  powers  of  the  Old 
World  we  can  claim  a  more  or  less  distant  kinship  by  blood ; 
and  to  each  strain  of  blood  we  owe  some  peculiar  quality  in 
our  national  life  or  national  character.  As  such  is  the  case 
it  is  natural  that  we  should  have  a  peculiar  feeling  of  near- 
ness to  each  of  many  peoples  across  the  water.  We  most 
earnestly  wish  not  only  to  keep  unbroken  our  friendship  for 
each,  but  so  far  as  we  can  without  giving  offence  by  an  ap- 
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pearance  of  meddling,  to  seek  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing and  a  broader  spirit  of  fair  dealing  and  toleration 
among  all  nations. 


[From  an  address  introducing  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wagner,  at  the  Lafayette  Opera  House, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  22,  1904.] 

This  is  the  first  and  will  be  the  only  time  during  my 
Presidency  that  I  shall  ever  introduce  a  speaker  to  an 
audience ;  and  I  am  more  than  glad  to  do  it  in  this  instance, 
because  if  there  is  one  book  which  I  should  like  to  have  read 
as  a  tract,  and  also,  what  is  not  invariably  true  of  tracts,  as 
an  interesting  tract,  by  all  our  people,  it  is  "  The  Simple 
Life,"  written  by  Mr.  Wagner.  There  are  other  books 
which  he  has  written  from  which  we  can  gain  great  good, 
but  I  know  of  no  other  book  written  of  recent  years  any- 
where, here  or  abroad,  which  contains  so  much  that  we  of 
America  ought  to  take  to  our  hearts  as  is  contained  in  "  The 
Simple  Life."  I  like  the  book  because  it  does  not  merely 
preach  to  the  rich,  and  does  not  merely  preach  to  the  poor. 
It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  address  a  section  of  the  commu- 
nity in  reprobation  of  the  forms  of  vice  to  which  it  is  not 
prone.  What  we  need  to  have  impressed  upon  us  is  that 
it  is  not  usually  the  root  principle  of  the  vice  that  varies 
with  variation  in  social  conditions,  but  that  it  is  the  mani- 
festation of  the  vice  that  varies ;  and  Mr.  Wagner  has  well 
brought  out  the  great  fundamental  truth  that  the  brutal  ar- 
rogance of  a  rich  man  who  looks  down  upon  a  poor  man 
because  he  is  poor,  and  the  brutal  envy  and  hatred  felt  by 
a  poor  man  toward  a  rich  man  merely  because  he  is  rich, 
are  at  bottom  twin  manifestations  of  the  same  vice.  They 
are  simply  different  sides  of  the  same  shield.  The  arro- 
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gance  that  looks  down  in  the  one  case,  the  envy  that  hates 
in  the  other,  are  really  exhibitions  of  the  same  mean,  base, 
and  unlovely  spirit  which  happens  in  one  case  to  be  in  dif- 
ferent surroundings  from  what  it  is  in  the  other  case.  The 
kind  of  man  who  would  be  arrogant  in  one  case  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  man  who  would  be  envious  and  filled  with 
hatred  in  the  other.  The  ideal  should  be  the  just,  the  gen- 
erous, the  broad-minded  man  who  is  as  incapable  of  arro- 
gance if  rich  as  he  is  of  malignant  envy  and  hatred  if  poor. 

No  republic  can  permanently  exist  when  it  becomes  a  re- 
public of  classes,  where  the  man  feels  not  the  interest  of 
the  whole  people,  but  the  interest  of  the  particular  class  to 
which  he  belongs,  or  fancies  that  he  belongs,  as  being  of 
prime  importance.  In  antiquity,  republics  failed  as  they 
did  because  they  tended  to  become  either  a  republic  of  the 
few  who  exploited  the  many,  or  a  republic  of  the  many  who 
plundered  the  few,  and  in  either  case  the  end  of  the  repub- 
lic was  inevitable;  just  as  much  so  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  and  no  more  so  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  We 
can  keep  this  Republic  true  to  the  principles  of  those  who 
founded,  and  of  those  who  afterward  preserved  it,  we  can 
keep  it  a  Republic  at  all,  only  by  remembering  that  we 
must  live  up  to  the  theory  of  its  founders,  to  the  theory 
of  treating  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man;  neither  hold- 
ing it  for  nor  against  him  that  he  occupies  any  particular 
station  in  life,  so  long  as  he  does  his  duty  fairly  and  well 
by  his  fellows  and  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

So  much  for  the  general  philosophy  taught  so  admirably 
in  Mr.  Wagner's  book — I  might  say  books,  but  I  am  think- 
ing especially  of  "  The  Simple  Life,"  because  that  has  been 
the  book  that  has  appealed  to  me  particularly.  Now,  a  word 
with  special  reference  to  his  address  to  this  audience,  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association:  The  profound  regard 
which  I  have  always  felt  for  those  responsible  for  the  work 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
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Women's  Christian  Association,  is  largely  because  they  have 
practically  realized,  or  at  least  have  striven  practically  to 
realize,  the  ideal  of  adherence  to  the  text  which  reads,  "  Be 
ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only."  If  you  here 
to-day  came  here  only  with  the  idea  of  passing  a  pleasant 
afternoon  and  then  go  home  and  do  not  actually  practice 
somewhat  of  what  Mr.  Wagner  preaches  and  practices,  then 
small  will  be  the  use  of  your  coining.  It  is  not  of  the  slight- 
est use  to  hear  the  word  if  you  do  not  try  to  put  it  into  ef- 
fect afterward.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
have  accomplished  so  much  because  those  who  have  managed 
them  have  tried  practically  to  do  their  part  in  bringing 
about  what  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  "  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  men."  We  can  act  individually 
or  we  can  act  by  associations.  I  intend  this  afternoon  to  il- 
lustrate by  a  couple  of  examples  what  I  mean  by  a  man 
acting  individually,  and  what  I  mean  by  a  man  acting  in 
associations  with  his  fellows.  I  hesitated  whether  I  would 
use,  as  I  shall  use,  the  names  of  the  people  whom  I  meant, 
but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would,  because  the  worth 
of  an  example  consists  very  largely  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  example  is  a  real  one. 


[From  his  fourth  annual  message  to  Congress, 
December  6,  1904.'} 

In  treating  of  our  foreign  policy  and  of  the  attitude  that 
this  great  Nation  should  assume  in  the  world  at  large,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  consider  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
and  the  Congress,  through  which  the  thought  of  the  Nation 
finds  its  expression,  should  keep  ever  vividly  in  mind  the 
fundamental  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  our  foreign 
policy,  whether  this  policy  takes  shape  in  the  effort  to  se- 
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cure  justice  for  others  or  justice  for  ourselves,  save  as  con- 
ditioned upon  the  attitude  we  are  willing  to  take  toward  our 
Army,  and  especially  toward  our  Navy.  It  is  not  merely 
unwise,  it  is  contemptible,  for  a  nation,  as  for  an  individual, 
to  use  high-sounding  language  to  proclaim  its  purposes,  or 
to  take  positions  which  are  ridiculous  if  unsupported  by  po- 
tential force,  and  then  to  refuse  to  provide  this  force.  If 
there  is  no  intention  of  providing  and  of  keeping  the  force 
necessary  to  back  up  a  strong  attitude,  then  it  is  far  bet- 
ter not  to  assume  such  an  attitude. 

The  steady  aim  of  this  Nation,  as  of  all  enlightened  na- 
tions, should  be  to  strive  to  bring  ever  nearer  the  day  when 
there  shall  prevail  throughout  the  world  the  peace  of  jus- 
tice. There  are  kinds  of  peace  which  are  highly  undesir- 
able, which  are  in  the  long  run  as  destructive  as  any  war. 
Tyrants  and  oppressors  have  many  times  made  a  wilderness 
and  called  it  peace.  Many  times  peoples  who  were  sloth- 
ful or  timid  or  shortsighted,  who  had  been  enervated  by  ease 
or  by  luxury,  or  misled  by  false  teachings,  have  shrunk  in 
unmanly  fashion  from  doing  duty  that  was  stern  and  that 
needed  self-sacrifice,  and  have  sought  to  hide  from  their 
own  minds  their  shortcomings,  their  ignoble  motives,  by 
calling  them  love  of  peace.  The  peace  of  tyrannous  ter- 
ror, the  peace  of  craven  weakness,  the  peace  of  injustice,  all 
these  should  be  shunned  as  we  shun  unrighteous  war.  The 
goal  to  set  before  us  as  a  Nation,  the  goal  which  should  be 
set  before  all  mankind,  is  the  attainment  of  the  peace  of 
justice,  of  the  peace  which  comes  when  each  nation  is  not 
merely  safeguarded  in  its  own  rights,  but  scrupulously  rec- 
ognizes and  performs  its  duty  toward  others.  Generally 
peace  tells  for  righteousness ;  but  if  there  is  conflict  between 
the  two,  then  our  fealty  is  due  first  to  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness. Unrighteous  wars  are  common,  and  unrighteous 
peace  is  rare;  but  both  should  be  shunned.  The  right  of 
freedom  and  the  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  that  right 
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cannot  be  divorced.  One  of  our  great  poets  has  well  and 
finely  said  that  freedom  is  not  a  gift  that  tarries  long  in  the 
hands  of  cowards.  Neither  does  it  tarry  long  in  the  hands 
of  those  too  slothful,  too  dishonest,  or  too  unintelligent  to 
exercise  it.  The  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty must  be  exercised,  sometimes  to  guard  against  outside 
foes;  although  of  course  far  more  often  to  guard  against 
our  own  selfish  or  thoughtless  shortcomings. 

If  these  self-evident  truths  are  kept  before  us,  and  only 
if  they  are  so  kept  before  us,  we  shall  have  a  clear  idea  of 
what  our  foreign  policy  in  its  larger  aspects  should  be.  It 
is  ^  our  duty  to  remember  that  a  nation  has  no  more  right  to 
do  injustice  to  another  nation,  strong  or  weak,  than  an  in- 
dividual has  to  do  injustice  to  another  individual;  that  the 
same  moral  law  applies  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But 
we  must  also  remember  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the 
Nation  to  guard  its  own  rights  and  its  own  interests  as  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  individual  so  to  do.  Within  the  Nation  the 
individual  has  now  delegated  this  right  to  the  State,  that  is, 
to  the  representative  of  all  the  individuals,  and  it  is  a  maxim 
of  the  law  that  for  every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy.  But 
in  international  law  we  have  not  advanced  by  any  means  as 
far  as  we  have  advanced  in  municipal  law.  There  is  as  yet 
no  judicial  way  of  enforcing  a  right  in  international  law. 
When  one  nation  wrongs  another,  or  wrongs  many  others, 
there  is  no  tribunal  before  which  the  wrongdoer  can  be 
brought.  Either  it  is  necessary  supinely  to  acquiesce  in  the 
wrong,  and  thus  put  a  premium  upon  brutality  and  ag- 
gression, or  else  it  is  necessary  for  the  aggrieved  nation 
valiantly  to  stand  up  for.  its  rights.  Until  some  method  is 
devised  by  which  there  shall  be  a  degree  of  international 
control  over  offending  nations,  it  would  be  a  wicked  thing 
for  the  most  civilized  powers,  for  those  with  most  sense  of 
international  obligations  and  with  keenest  and  most  gen- 
erous appreciation  of  the  difference  between  right  and 
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wrong,  to  disarm.  If  the  great  civilized  nations  of  the  pres- 
ent day  should  completely  disarm,  the  result  would  mean 
an  immediate  recrudescence  of  barbarism  in  one  form  or 
another.  Under  any  circumstances  a  sufficient  armament 
would  have  to  be  kept  up  to  serve  the  purposes  of  inter- 
national police;  and  until  international  cohesion  and  the 
sense  of  international  duties  and  rights  are  far  more  ad- 
vanced than  at  present,  a  nation  desirous  both  of  securing 
respect  for  itself  and  of  doing  good  to  others  must  have  a 
force  adequate  for  the  work  which  it  feels  is  allotted  to  it 
as  its  part  of  the  general  world  duty.  Therefore  it  follows 
that  a  self-respecting,  just,  and  far-seeing  nation  should  on 
the  one  hand  endeavor  by  every  means  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  various  movements  which  tend  to  provide  sub- 
stitutes for  war,  which  tend  to  render  nations  in  their 
actions  toward  one  another,  and  indeed  toward  their  own 
peoples,  more  responsive  to  the  general  sentiment  of  hu- 
mane and  civilized  mankind;  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
should  keep  prepared,  while  scrupulously  avoiding  wrong- 
doing itself,  to  repel  any  wrong,  and  in  exceptional  cases  to 
take  action,  which  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  international 
relations  would  come  under  the  head  of  the  exercise  of  the 
international  police.  A  great  free  people  owes  it  to  itself 
and  to  all  mankind  not  to  sink  into  helplessness  before  the 
powers  of  evil. 

We  are  in  every  way  endeavoring  to  help  on,  with  cordial 
good-will,  every  movement  which  will  tend  to  bring  us  into 
more  friendly  relations  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  policy  I  shall  shortly  lay  before  the  Senate 
treaties  of  arbitration  with  all  powers  which  are  willing  to 
enter  into  these  treaties  with  us.  It  is  not  possible  at  this 
period  of  the  world's  development  to  agree  to  arbitrate  all 
matters,  but  there  are  many  matters  of  possible  difference 
between  us  and  other  nations  which  can  be  thus  arbitrated. 
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Furthermore,  at  the  request  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  an  eminent  body  composed  of  practical  statesmen 
from  all  countries,  I  have  asked  the  Powers  to  join  with 
this  Government  in  a  second  Hague  conference,  at  which  it 
is  hoped  that  the  work  already  so  happily  begun  at  The 
Hague  may  be  carried  some  steps  further  toward  comple- 
tion. This  carries  out  the  desire  expressed  by  the  first 
Hague  conference  itself. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  United  States  feels  any  land  hun- 
ger or  entertains  any  projects  as  regards  the  other  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  save  such  as  are  for  their  wel- 
fare. All  that  this  country  desires  is  to  see  the  neighboring 
countries  stable,  orderly,  and  prosperous.  Any  country 
whose  people  conduct  themselves  well  can  count  upon  our 
hearty  friendship.  If  a  nation  shows  that  it  knows  how  to 
act  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  decency  in  social  and  po- 
litical matters,  if  it  keeps  order  and  pays  it  obligations,  it 
need  fear  no  interference  from  the  United  States.  Chronic 
wrongdoing,  or  an  impotence  which  results  in  a  general 
loosening  of  the  ties  of  civilized  society,  may  in  America, 
as  elsewhere,  ultimately  require  intervention  by  some  civil- 
ized nation,  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  adherence 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  force  the 
United  States,  however  reluctantly,  in  flagrant  cases  of  such 
wrongdoing  or  impotence,  to  the  exercise  of  an  international 
police  power.  If  every  country  washed  by  the  Caribbean 
Sea  would  show  the  progress  in  stable  and  just  civilization 
which  with  the  aid  of  the  Platt  amendment  Cuba  has  shown 
since  our  troops  left  the  island,  and  which  so  many  of  the 
republics  in  both  Americas  are  constantly  and  brilliantly 
showing,  all  question  of  interference  by  this  Nation  with 
their  affairs  would  be  at  an  end.  Our  interests  and  those  of 
our  southern  neighbors  are  in  reality  identical.  They  have 
great  natural  riches,  and  if  within  their  borders  the  reign 
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of  law  and  justice  obtains,  prosperity  is  sure  to  come  to 
them.  While  they  thus  obey  the  primary  laws  of  civilized 
society  they  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  be  treated  by 
us  in  a  spirit  of  cordial  and  helpful  sympathy.  We  would 
interfere  with  them  only  in  the  last  resort,  and  then  only  if 
it  became  evident  that  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  do 
justice  at  home  and  abroad  had  violated  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  or  had  invited  foreign  aggression  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  entire  body  of  American  nations.  It  is  a  mere 
truism  to  say  that  every  nation,  whether  in  America  or  any- 
where else,  which  desires  to  maintain  its  freedom,  its  inde- 
pendence, must  ultimately  realize  that  the  right  of  such  in- 
dependence can  not  be  separated  from  the  responsibility  of 
making  good  use  of  it. 

In  asserting  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  taking  such  steps 
as  we  have  taken  in  regard  to  Cuba,  Venezuela,  and  Pan- 
ama, and  in  endeavoring  to  circumscribe  the  theatre  of  war 
in  the  Far  East,  and  to  secure  the  open  door  in  China,  we 
have  acted  in  our  own  interest  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of 
humanity  at  large.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which, 
while  our  own  interests  are  not  greatly  involved,  strong  ap- 
peal is  made  to  our  sympathies.  Ordinarily  it  is  very  much 
wiser  and  more  useful  for  us  to  concern  ourselves  with  striv- 
ing for  our  own  moral  and  material  betterment  here  at 
home  than  to  concern  ourselves  with  trying  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  other  nations.  We  have  plenty  of  sins 
of  our  own  to  war  against,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
we  can  do  more  for  the  general  uplifting  of  humanity  by 
striving  with  heart  and  soul  to  put  a  stop  to  civic  corrup- 
tion, to  brutal  lawlessness  and  violent  race  prejudices  here 
at  home  than  by  passing  resolutions  about  wrongdoing  else- 
where. Nevertheless  there  are  occasional  crimes  commit- 
ted on  so  vast  a  scale  and  of  such  peculiar  horror  as  to  make 
us  doubt  whether  it  is  not  our  manifest  duty  to  endeavor  at 
least  to  show  our  disapproval  of  the  'deed  and  our  sym- 
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pathy  with  those  who  have  suffered  by  it.  The  cases  must 
be  extreme  in  which  such  a  course  is  justifiable.  There 
must  be  no  effort  made  to  remove  the  mote  from  our  broth- 
er's eye  if  we  refuse  to  remove  the  beam  from  our  own.  But 
in  extreme  cases  action  may  be  justifiable  and  proper. 
What  form  the  action  shall  take  must  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case;  that  is,  upon  the  degree  of  the 
atrocity  and  upon  our  power  to  remedy  it.  The  cases  in 
which  we  could  interfere  by  force  of  arms  as  we  interfered 
to  put  a  stop  to  intolerable  conditions  in  Cuba  are  necessa- 
rily very  few.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  people  like 
ours,  which  in  spite  of  certain  very  obvious  shortcomings, 
nevertheless  as  a  whole  shows  by  its  consistent  practice  its 
belief  in  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  of 
orderly  freedom,  a  people  among  whom  even  the  worst 
crime,  like  the  crime  of  lynching,  is  never  more  than  spo- 
radic, so  that  individuals  and  not  classes  are  molested  in 
their  fundamental  rights — it  is  inevitable  that  such  a  nation 
should  desire  eagerly  to  give  expression  to  its  horror  on  an 
occasion  like  that  of  the  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Kishineff, 
or  when  it  witnesses  such  systematic  and  long-extended 
cruelty  and  oppression  as  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of 
which  the  Armenians  have  been  the  victims,  and  which  have 
won  for  them  the  indignant  pity  of  the  civilized  world. 

Even  where  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  in  other  nations 
the  observance  of  the  principles  which  we  accept  as  axio- 
matic, it  is  necessary  for  us  firmly  to  insist  upon  the  rights 
of  our  own  citizens  without  regard  to  their  creed  or  race; 
without  regard  to  whether  they  were  born  here  or  born 
abroad.  It  has  proved  very  difficult  to  secure  from  Russia 
the  right  for  our  Jewish  fellow-citizens  to  receive  passports 
and  travel  through  Russian  territory.  Such  conduct  is  not 
only  unjust  and  irritating  toward  us,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  its  wisdom  from  Russia's  standpoint.  No  conceivable 
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good  is  accomplished  by  it.  If  an  American  Jew  or  an 
American  Christian  misbehaves  himself  in  Russia  he  can  at 
once  be  driven  out;  but  the  ordinary  American  Jew,  like 
the  ordinary  American  Christian,  would  behave  just  about 
as  he  behaves  here,  that  is,  behave  as  any  good  citizen  ought 
to  behave;  and  where  this  is  the  case  it  is  a  wrong  against 
which  we  are  entitled  to  protest  to  refuse  him  his  passport 
without  regard  to  his  conduct  and  character,  merely  on 
racial  and  religious  grounds.  In  Turkey  our  difficulties 
arise  less  from  the  way  in  which  our  citizens  are  sometimes 
treated  than  from  the  indignation  inevitably  excited  in  see- 
ing such  fearful  misrule  as  has  been  witnessed  both  in 
Armenia  and  Macedonia. 


[His  inaugural  address,  March  4,  1905.~\ 

My  Fellow-Citizens:  No  people  on  earth  have  more 
cause  to  be  thankful  than  ours,  and  this  is  said  reverently, 
in  no  spirit  of  boastfulness  in  our  own  strength,  but  with 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  Good,  who  has  blessed  us  with  the 
conditions  which  have  enabled  us  to  achieve  so  large  a 
measure  of  well-being  and  of  happiness.  To  us  as  a  people 
it  has  been  granted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  national 
life  in  a  new  continent.  We  are  the  heirs  of  the  ages,  and 
yet  we  have  had  to  pay  few  of  the  penalties  which  in  old 
countries  are  exacted  by  the  dead  hand  of  a  bygone  civ- 
ilization. We  have  not  been  obliged  to  fight  for  our  exist- 
ence against  any  alien  race;  and  yet  our  life  has  called  for 
the  vigor  and  effort  without  which  the  manlier  and  hardier 
virtues  wither  away.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  be 
our  own  fault  if  we  failed;  and  the  success  which  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  the  success  which  we  confidently  believe 
the  future  will  bring,  should  cause  in  us  no  feeling  of  vain- 
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glory,  but  rather  a  deep  and  abiding  realization  of  all 
which  life  has  offered  us;  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the 
responsibility  which  is  ours;  and  a  fixed  determination  to 
show  that  under  a  free  government  a  mighty  people  can 
thrive  best,  alike  as  regards  the  things  of  the  body  and  the 
things  of  the  soul. 

Much  has  been  given  to  us,  and  much  will  rightfully  be 
expected  from  us.  We  have  duties  to  others  and  duties  to 
ourselves ;  and  we  can  shirk  neither.  We  have  become  a 
great  Nation,  forced  by  the  fact  of  its  greatness  into  rela- 
tions with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth;  and  we  must 
behave  as  beseems  a  people  with  such  responsibilities. 
Toward  all  other  nations,  large  and  small,  our  attitude  must 
be  one  of  cordial  and  sincere  friendship.  We  must  show 
not  only  in  our  words,  but  in  our  deeds  that  we  are  ear- 
nestly desirous  of  securing  their  good-will  by  acting  toward 
them  in  a  spirit  of  just  and  generous  recognition  of  all  their 
rights.  But  justice  and  generosity  in  a  nation,  as  in  an 
individual,  count  most  when  shown  not  by  the  weak  but  by 
the  strong.  While  ever  careful  to  refrain  from  wronging 
others,  we  must  be  no  less  insistent  that  we  are  not  wronged 
ourselves.  We  wish  peace;  but  we  wish  the  peace  of  justice, 
the  peace  of  righteousness.  We  wish  it  because  we  think  it 
is  right  and  not  because  we  are  afraid.  No  weak  nation 
that  acts  manfully  and  justly  should  ever  have  cause  to  fear 
us,  and  no  strong  power  should  ever  be  able  to  single  us  out 
as  a  subject  for  insolent  aggression. 

Our  relations  with  the  other  Powers  of  the  world  are  im- 
portant; but  still  more  important  are  our  relations  among 
ourselves.  Such  growth  in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in 
power  as  this  Nation  has  seen  during  the  century  and  a 
quarter  of  its  national  life  is  inevitably  accompanied  by  a 
like  growth  in  the  problems  which  are  ever  before  every 
nation  that  rises  to  greatness.  Power  invariably  means  both 
responsibility  and  danger.  Our  forefathers  faced  certain 
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perils  which  we  have  outgrown.  We  now  face  other  perils 
the  very  existence  of  which  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  foresee.  Modern  life  is  both  complex  and  intense, 
and  the  tremendous  changes  wrought  by  the  extraordinary 
industrial  development  of  the  last  half  century  are  felt  in 
every  fibre  of  our  social  and  political  being.  Never  before 
have  men  tried  so  vast  and  formidable  an  experiment  as 
that  of  administering  the  affairs  of  a  continent  under  the 
forms  of  a  democratic  republic.  The  conditions  which  have 
told  for  our  marvelous  material  well-being,  which  have  de- 
veloped to  a  very  high  degree  our  energy,  self-reliance,  and 
individual  initiative,  have  also  brought  the  care  and  anxiety 
inseparable  from  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  in  in- 
dustrial centres.  Upon  the  success  of  our  experiment  much 
depends;  not  only  as  regards  our  own  welfare,  but  as  re- 
gards the  welfare  of  mankind.  If  we  fail,  the  cause  of  free 
self-government  throughout  the  world  will  rock  to  its  foun- 
dations; and  therefore  our  responsibility  is  heavy,  to  our- 
selves, to  the  world  as  it  is  to-day,  and  to  the  generations 
yet  unborn.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  fear 
the  future,  but  there  is  every  reason  why  we  should  face  it 
seriously,  neither  hiding  from  ourselves  the  gravity  of  the 
problems  before  us  nor  fearing  to  approach  these  problems 
with  the  unbending,  unflinching  purpose  to  solve  them 
aright. 

Yet,  after  all,  though  the  problems  are  new,  though  the 
tasks  set  before  us  differ  from  the  tasks  set  before  our 
fathers  who  founded  and  preserved  this  Republic,  the  spirit 
in  which  these  tasks  must  be  undertaken  and  these  prob- 
lems faced,  if  our  duty  is  to  be  well  done,  remains  essen- 
tially unchanged.  We  know  that  self-government  is  diffi- 
cult. We  know  that  no  people  needs  such  high  traits  of 
character  as  that  people  which  seeks  to  govern  its  affairs 
aright  through  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  freemen  who 
compose  it.  But  we  have  faith  that  we  shall  not  prove  false 
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to  the  memories  of  the  men  of  the  mighty  past.  They  did 
their  work,  they  left  us  the  splendid  heritage  we  now  en- 
joy. We  in  our  turn  have  an  assured  confidence  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  leave  this  heritage  unwasted  and  enlarged 
to  our  children  and  our  children's  children.  To  do  so  we 
must  show,  not  merely  in  great  crises,  but  in  the  everyday 
affairs  of  life,  the  qualities  of  practical  intelligence,  of  cour- 
age, of  hardihood  and  endurance,  and  above  all  the  power 
of  devotion  to  a  lofty  ideal,  which  made  great  the  men  who 
founded  this  Republic  in  the  days  of  Washington,  which 
made  great  the  men  who  preserved  this  Republic  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


[From  an  address  before  the  National  Congress 
of  Mothers,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  13, 
1906.'] 

In  our  modern  industrial  civilization  there  are  many  and 
grave  dangers  to  counterbalance  the  splendors  and  the  tri- 
umphs. It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  see  cities  grow  at  dispro- 
portionate speed  relatively  to  the  country;  for  the  small 
landowners,  the  men  who  own  their  little  homes,  and  there- 
fore to  a  very  large  extent  the  men  who  till  farms,  the  men 
of  the  soil,  have  hitherto  made  the  foundation  of  lasting 
national  life  in  every  State ;  and,  if  the  foundation  becomes 
either  too  weak  or  too  narrow,  the  superstructure,  no  mat- 
ter how  attractive,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  falling. 

But  far  more  important  than  the  question  of  the  occu- 
pation of  our  citizens  is  the  question  of  how  their  family  life 
is  conducted.  No  matter  what  that  occupation  may  be,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  real  home  and  as  long  as  those  who  make 
up  that  home  do  their  duty  to  one  another,  to  their  neigh- 
bors and  to  the  state,  it  is  of  minor  consequence  whether 
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the  man's  trade  is  plied  in.  the  country  or  the  city,  whether 
it  calls  for  the  work  of  the  hands  or  for  the  work  of  the 
head. 

But  the  Nation  is  in  a  bad  way  if  there  is  no  real 
home,  if  the  family  is  not  of  the  right  kind;  if  the  man  is 
not  a  good  husband  and  father,  if  he  is  brutal  or  cowardly 
or  selfish,  if  the  woman  has  lost  her  sense  of  duty,  if  she 
is  sunk  in  vapid  self-indulgence  or  has  let  her  nature  be 
twisted  so  that  she  prefers  a  sterile  pseudo-intellectuality 
to  that  great  and  beautiful  development  of  character  which 
comes  only  to  those  whose  lives  know  the  fulness  of  duty 
done,  of  effort  made  and  self-sacrifice  undergone. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  welfare  of  the  state  depends  ab- 
solutely upon  whether  or  not  the  average  family,  the  average 
man  and  woman  and  their  children,  represent  the  kind  of 
citizenship  fit  for  the  foundation  of  a  great  nation;  and  if 
we  fail  to  appreciate  this  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  root  of 
morality  upon  which  all  healthy  civilization  is  based. 

No  piled-up  wealth,  no  splendor  of  material  growth,  no 
brilliance  of  artistic  development,  will  permanently  avail 
any  people  unless  its  home  life  is  healthy,  unless  the  aver- 
age man  possesses  honesty,  courage,  common-sense,  and 
decency,  unless  he  works  hard  and  is  willing  at  need  to  fight 
hard;  and  unless  the  average  woman  is  a  good  wife,  a  good 
mother,  able  and  willing  to  perform  the  first  and  greatest 
duty  of  womanhood,  able  and  willing  to  bear,  and  to  bring 
up  as  they  should  be  brought  up,  healthy  children,  sound  in 
body,  mind,  and  character,  and  numerous  enough  so  that 
the  race  shall  increase  and  not  decrease. 

There  are  certain  old  truths  which  will  be  true  as  long  as 
this  world  endures,  and  which  no  amount  of  progress  can 
alter.  One  of  these  is  the  truth  that  the  primary  duty  of 
the  husband  is  to  be  the  homemaker,  the  breadwinner  for 
his  wife  and  children,  and  that  the  primary  duty  of  the 
woman  is  to  be  the  helpmeet,  the  housewife,  and  mother. 
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The  woman  should  have  ample  educational  advantages;  but 
save  in  exceptional  cases  the  man  must  be,  and  she  need  not 
be,  and  generally  ought  not  to  be,  trained  for  a  lifelong 
career  as  the  family  breadwinner;  and,  therefore,  after  a 
certain  point  the  training  of  the  two  must  normally  be  dif- 
ferent because  the  duties  of  the  two  are  normally  different. 
This  does  not  mean  inequality  of  function,  but  it  does  mean 
that  normally  there  must  be  dissimilarity  of  function.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  the  duty  of  the  woman  the  more  impor- 
tant, the  more  difficult,  and  the  more  honorable  of  the  two; 
on  the  whole  I  respect  the  woman  who  does  her  duty  even 
more  than  I  respect  the  man  who  does  his. 

No  ordinary  work  done  by  a  man  is  either  as  hard  or  as 
responsible  as  the  work  of  a  woman  who  is  bringing  up 
a  family  of  small  children;  for  upon  her  time  and  strength 
demands  are  made  not  only  every  hour  of  the  day  but  often 
every  hour  of  the  night.  She  may  have  to  get  up  night 
after  night  to  take  care  of  a  sick  child,  and  yet  must  by 
day  continue  to  do  all  her  household  duties  as  well;  and 
if  the  family  means  are  scant  she  must  usually  enjoy  even 
her  rare  holidays  taking  her  whole  brood  of  children  with 
her.  The  birth  pangs  make  all  men  the  debtors  of  all 
women.  Above  all,  our  sympathy  and  regard  are  due  to  the 
struggling  wives  among  those  whom  Abraham  Lincoln 
called  the  plain  people,  and  whom  he  so  loved  and  trusted; 
for  the  lives  of  these  women  are  often  led  on  the  lonely 
heights  of  quiet,  self-sacrificing  heroism. 

Just  as  the  happiest  and  most  honorable  and  most  useful 
task  that  can  be  set  any  man  is  to  earn  enough  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  wife  and  family,  for  the  bringing  up  and  start- 
ing in  life  of  his  children,  so  the  most  important,  the  most 
honorable  and  desirable  task  which  can  be  set  any  woman 
is  to  be  a  good  and  wise  mother  in  a  home  marked  by  self- 
respect  and  mutual  forbearance,  by  willingness  to  perform 
duty,  and  by  refusal  to  sink  into  self-indulgence  or  avoid 
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that  which  entails  effort  and  self-sacrifice.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptional  men  and  exceptional  women  who  can 
do  and  ought  to  do  much  more  than  this,  who  can  lead  and 
ought  to  lead  great  careers  of  outside  usefulness  in  addition 
to — not  as  substitute  for — their  home  work;  but  I  am  not 
speaking  of  exceptions;  I  am  speaking  of  the  primary 
duties,  I  am  speaking  of  the  average  citizens,  the  average 
men  and  women  who  make  up  the  Nation. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  speaking  to  an  assemblage  of  mothers 
I  shall  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  in  praise  of  an  easy 
life.  Yours  is  the  work  which  is  never  ended.  No  mother 
has  an  easy  time,  and  most  mothers  have  very  hard  times; 
and  yet  what  true  mother  would  barter  her  experience  of  joy 
and  sorrow  in  exchange  for  a  life  of  cold  selfishness,  which 
insists  upon  perpetual  amusement  and  the  avoidance  of  care, 
and  which  often  finds  its  fit  dwelling-place  in  some  flat  de- 
signed to  furnish  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  ef- 
fort the  maximum  of  comfort  and  of  luxury,  but  in  which 
there  is  literally  no  place  for  children  ? 

The  woman  who  is  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother,  is  en- 
titled to  our  respect  as  is  no  one  else ;  but  she  is  entitled  to 
it  only  because,  and  so  long  as,  she  is  worthy  of  it.  Effort 
and  self-sacrifice  are  the  law  of  worthy  life  for  the  man  as 
for  the  woman;  though  neither  the  effort  nor  the  self-sacri- 
fice may  be  the  same  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  I  do 
not  in  the  least  believe  in  the  patient  Griselda  type  of 
woman,  in  the  woman  who  submits  to  gross  and  long-con- 
tinued ill-treatment,  any  more  than  I  believe  in  a  man  who 
tamely  submits  to  wrongful  aggression.  No  wrong-doing 
is  so  abhorrent  as  wrong-doing  by  a  man  toward  the  wife 
and  the  children  who  should  arouse  every  tender  feeling  in 
his  nature.  Selfishness  toward  them,  lack  of  tenderness 
toward  them,  lack  of  consideration  for  them,  above  all,  bru- 
tality in  any  form  toward  them,  should  arouse  the  heartiest 
scorn  and  indignation  in  every  upright  soul. 
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I  believe  in  the  woman's  keeping  her  self-respect  just  as 
I  believe  in  the  man's  doing  so.  I  believe  in  her  rights 
just  as  much  as  I  believe  in  the  man's,  and  indeed  a  little 
more ;  and  I  regard  marriage  as  a  partnership  in  which  each 
partner  is  ir  honor  bound  to  think  of  the  rights  of  the  other 
as  well  as  of  his  or  her  own.  But  I  think  that  the  duties  are 
even  more  important  than  the  rights;  and  in  the  long  run 
I  think  that  the  reward  is  ampler  and  greater  for  duty  well 
done  than  for  the  insistence  upon  individual  rights,  neces- 
sary though  this,  too,  must  often  be.  Your  duty  is  hard, 
your  responsibility  great ;  but  greatest  of  all  is  your  reward. 
I  do  not  pity  you  in  the  least.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel 
respect  and  admiration  for  you. 

Into  the  woman's  keeping  is  committed  the  destiny  of 
the  generations  to  come  after  us.  In  bringing  up  your  chil- 
dren you  mothers  must  remember  that  while  it  is  essential 
to  be  loving  and  tender  it  is  no  less  essential  to  be  wise 
and  firm.  Foolishness  and  affection  must  not  be  treated  as 
interchangeable  terms;  and  besides  training  your  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  softer  and  milder  virtues  you  must  seek  to 
give  them  those  stern  and  hardy  qualities  which  in  after 
life  they  will  surely  need.  Some  children  will  go  wrong  in 
spite  of  the  best  training;  and  some  will  go  right  even  when 
their  surroundings  are  most  unfortunate;  nevertheless  an 
immense  amount  depends  upon  the  family  training.  If  you 
mothers  through  weakness  bring  up  your  sons  to  be  selfish 
and  to  think  only  of  themselves,  you  will  be  responsible  for 
much  sadness  among  the  women  who  are  to  be  their  wives  in 
the  future.  If  you  let  your  daughters  grow  up  idle,  per- 
haps under  the  mistaken  impression  that  as  you  yourselves 
have  had  to  work  hard  they  shall  know  only  enjoyment,  you 
are  preparing  them  to  be  useless  to  others  and  burdens  to 
themselves.  Teach  boys  and  girls  alike  that  they  are  not 
to  look  forward  to  lives  spent  in  avoiding  difficulties  but  to 
lives  spent  in  overcoming  difficulties.  Teach  them  that 
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work,  for  themselves  and  also  for  others,  is  not  a  curse 
but  a  blessing;  seek  to  make  them  happy,  to  make  them  en- 
joy life,  but  seek  also  to  make  them  face  life  with  the  stead- 
fast resolution  to  wrest  success  from  labor  and  adversity, 
and  to  do  their  whole  duty  before  God  and  to  man.  Surely 
she  who  can  thus  train  her  sons  and  her  daughters  is  thrice 
fortunate  among  women. 

There  are  many  good  people  who  are  denied  the  supreme 
blessing  of  children,  and  for  these  we  have  the  respect  and 
sympathy  always  due  to  those  who,  from  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  denied  any  of  the  other  great  blessings  of  life. 
But  the  man  or  woman  who  deliberately  foregoes  these 
blessings,  whether  from  viciousness,  coldness,  shallow- 
heartedness,  self-indulgence,  or  mere  failure  to  appreciate 
aright  the  difference  between  the  all-important  and  the  un- 
important— why,  such  a  creature  merits  contempt  as  hearty 
as  any  visited  upon  the  soldier  who  runs  away  in  battle,  or 
upon  the  man  who  refuses  to  work  for  the  support  of  those 
dependent  upon  him,  and  who  though  able-bodied  is  yet 
content  to  eat  in  idleness  the  bread  which  others  pro- 
vide. .  .  . 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  whole  matter  is  simple  enough.  If 
either  a  race  or  an  individual  prefers  the  pleasures  of  mere 
effortless  ease,  of  self-indulgence,  to  the  infinitely  deeper, 
the  infinitely  higher  pleasures  that  come  to  those  who  know 
the  toil  and  the  weariness,  but  also  the  joy,  of  hard  duty 
well  done,  why,  that  race  or  that  individual  must  inevitably 
in  the  end  pay  the  penalty  of  leading  a  life  both  vapid 
and  ignoble.  No  man  and  no  woman  really  worthy  of  the 
name  can  care  for  the  life  spent  solely  or  chiefly  in  the 
avoidance  of  risk  and  trouble  and  labor.  Save  in  excep- 
tional cases  the  prizes  worth  having  in  life  must  be  paid 
for,  and  the  life  worth  living  must  be  a  life  of  work  for 
a  worthy  end,  and  ordinarily  of  work  more  for  others  than 
for  one's  self. 
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The  man  is  but  a  poor  creature  whose  effort  is  not  rather 
for  the  betterment  of  his  wife  and  children  than  for  himself ; 
and  as  for  the  mother,  her  very  name  stands  for  loving  un- 
selfishness and  self-abnegation,  and,  in  any  society  fit  to  ex- 
ist, is  fraught  with  associations  which  render  it  holy. 

The  woman's  task  is  not  easy — no  task  worth  doing  is 
easy — but  in  doing  it,  and  when  she  has  done  it,  there  shall 
come  to  her  the  highest  and  holiest  joy  known  to  mankind; 
and  having  done  it,  she  shall  have  the  reward  prophesied  in 
Scripture;  for  her  husband  and  her  children,  yes,  and  all 
people  who  realize  that  her  work  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  national  happiness  and  greatness,  shall  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed. 


[From  an  address  before  the  Friendly  Sons  of 
St.  Patrick,  New  York,  March  17,  1905.'} 

.  .  .  We  must  not  forget,  in  dealing  with  our  history  as 
a  Nation,  that  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
there  had  begun  on  the  soil  of  the  colonies,  which  after- 
ward became  the  United  States,  that  mixture  of  races  which 
has  been  and  still  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in 
our  history  as  a  people.  At  the  time,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  immigrants  from  Ireland  first 
began  to  come  in  numbers  to  this  country,  the  race  elements 
were  still  imperfectly  fused,  and  for  some  time  the  then 
new  Irish  strain  was  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  others. 
And  there  was  one  peculiarity  about  these  immigrants  who 
came  from  Ireland  to  the  colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century 
which  has  never  been  paralleled  in  the  case  of  any  other 
immigrants  whatsoever.  In  all  other  cases  since  the  very 
first  settlements,  the  pushing  westward  of  the  frontier,  the 
conquest  of  the  Continent  has  been  due  primarily  to  the 
men  of  native  birth.  But  the  immigrants  from  Ireland  in 
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the  eighteenth  century,  and  those  alone,  pushed  boldly 
through  the  settled  districts  and  planted  themselves  as  the 
advance  guard  of  the  conquering  civilization  on  the  borders 
of  the  Indian-haunted  wilderness. 

This  was  true  in  Northern  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  alike. 
And,  inasmuch  as  Philadelphia  was  the  largest  city  which 
was  in  touch  with  that  extreme  Western  frontier,  it  was 
most  natural  that  the  Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick  should  first  be  formed  in  that  city.  We  had,  I  wish 
to  say,  in  New  York,  frequently  during  colonial  days,  din- 
ners of  societies  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  but  ap- 
parently the  society  in  New  York  did  not  take  a  permanent 
form;  but  we  frequently  had  dinners  on  March  17  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  here  in  New  York  City  even 
in  colonial  days. 

By  the  time  the  Revolution  had  broken  out,  the  men  of 
different  race  strains  had  begun  to  fuse  together,  and  the 
Irish  among  those  strains  furnished  their  full  share  of  lead- 
ership in  the  struggle.  Among  their  number  was  Commo- 
dore John  Barry,  one  of  the  two  or  three  officers  to  whom 
our  infant  Navy  owed  most.  I  had  the  honor  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  recommend  that  a  monument  to  Barry 
should  be  erected  in  Washington.  I  heartily  believe  in  econ- 
omy, but  I  think  we  can  afford  to  let  up  enough  to  let  that 
monument  through. 

On  land,  the  men  of  this  strain  furnished  generals  like 
Montgomery,  who  fell  so  gloriously  at  Quebec,  and  like  Sul- 
livan, the  conqueror  of  the  Iroquois,  who  came  of  a  New 
Hampshire  family,  which  furnished  governors  to  three 
New  England  States.  In  her  old  age,  the  mother,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  used  to  say  that  she  had  known  what  it  was  to 
work  hard  in  the  fields  carrying  in  her  arms  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  with  the  Governors  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  tagging  on  at  her  skirts. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  generals.  Now  for  the  rank  and 
file.  The  Continental  troops  of  the  hardest  fighter  among 
Washington's  generals,  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  were  re- 
cruited so  largely  from  this  stock  that  Lighthorse  Harry 
Lee  of  Virginia,  the  father  of  the  great  general,  Robert 
Lee,  always  referred  to  them  as  "  The  Line  of  Ireland." 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  of  this  same  stock  there  was  a 
boy  during  the  days  of  the  Revolution  who  afterward  be- 
came the  chief  American  general  of  his  time,  and,  as  Pres- 
ident, one  of  the  public  men  who  left  his  impress  most 
deeply  upon  our  Nation,  Andrew  Jackson,  the  victor  of 
New  Orleans. 

The  Revolution  was  the  first  great  crisis  of  our  history. 
The  Civil  War  was  the  second.  And  in  this  second  great 
crisis  the  part  played  by  the  men  of  Irish  birth  or  parent- 
age was  no  less  striking  than  it  had  been  in  the  Revolution. 
Among  the  three  or  four  great  generals  who  led  the  North- 
ern Army  in  the  war,  stood  Phil  Sheridan.  Some  of  those 
whom  I  am  now  addressing  served  in  that  immortal  brigade 
which  on  the  fatal  day  of  Fredericksburg  left  its  dead  clos- 
est to  the  stonewall  which  marked  the  limit  that  could  not 
be  overpassed  even  by  the  highest  valor. 

And,  gentlemen,  it  was  my  good  fortune  when  it  befell 
me  to  serve  as  a  regimental  commander  in  a  very  small  war 
— but  all  the  war  there  was — to  have  under  me  more  than 
one  of  the  sons  of  those  who  served  in  Meagher's  brigade. 
Among  them  was  one  of  my  two  best  captains,  both  of 
whom  were  killed,  Allen  Capron,  and  this  man  Bucky 
O'Neill.  Bucky  O'Neill  was  killed  at  Santiago,  showing 
the  same  absolute  indifference  to  life,  the  same  courage,  the 
same  gallant  readiness  to  sacrifice  everything  on  the  altar 
of  an  ideal,  that  his  father  had  shown  when  he  died  in 
Meagher's  brigade  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  people  who  have  come  to  this  country  from  Ireland 
have  contributed  to  the  stock  of  our  common  citizenship 
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qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  great 
nation.  They  are  a  masterful  race  of  rugged  character,  a 
race  the  qualities  of  whose  womanhood  have  become  pro- 
verbial, while  its  men  have  the  elemental,  the  indispensable 
virtues  of  working  hard  in  time  of  peace  and  fighting  hard 
in  time  of  war. 

And  I  want  to  say  here,  as  I  have  said  and  shall  say 
again  elsewhere,  as  I  shall  say  again  and  again,  that  we 
must  never  forget  that  no  amount  of  material  wealth,  no 
amount  of  intellect,  no  artistic  or  scientific  growth  can  avail 
anything  to  the  nation  which  loses  the  elemental  virtues. 
If  the  average  man  can  not  work  and  fight,  the  race  is  in  a 
poor  way;  and  it  will  not  have,  because  it  will  not  deserve, 
the  respect  of  any  one. 

Let  us  avoid  always,  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  Nation, 
brawling,  speaking  discourteously  or  acting  offensively 
toward  others,  but  let  us  make  it  evident  that  we  wish  peace, 
not  because  we  are  weak,  but  because  we  think  it  right; 
and  that  while  we  do  not  intend  to  wrong  any  one,  we  are 
perfectly  competent  to  hold  our  own  if  any  one  wrongs  us. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  this  country  when  it  has  not 
been  true  of  the  average  American  of  Irish  birth  or  parent- 
age, that  he  came  up  to  this  standard,  able  to  work  and 
able  to  fight  at  need. 

But  the  men  of  Irish  birth  or  of  Irish  descent  have  been 
far  more  than  soldiers — I  will  not  say  more  than,  but 
much  in  addition  to,  soldiers.  In  every  walk  in  life  in  this 
country  men  of  this  blood  have  stood  and  now  stand  pre- 
eminent, not  only  as  soldiers  but  as  statesmen,  on  the 
bench,  at  the  bar,  and  in  business.  They  are  doing  their 
full  share  toward  the  artistic  and  literary  development  of 
the  country. 

And  right  here  let  me  make  a  special  plea  to  you,  to  this 
society  and  kindred  societies:  We  Americans  take  a  just 
pride  in  the  development  of  our  great  universities,  and  more 
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and  more  we  are  seeking  to  provide  for  creative  and  origi- 
nal work  in  these  universities.  I  hope  that  an  earnest  effort 
will  be  made  to  endow  chairs  in  American  universities  for 
the  study  of  Celtic  literature  and  for  research  in  Celtic 
antiquities.  It  is  only  of  recent  yea~rs  that  the  extraordi- 
nary wealth  and  beauty  of  the  old  Celtic  Sagas  have  been 
fully  appreciated,  and  we  of  America,  who  have  so  large  a 
Celtic  strain  in  our  blood,  can  not  afford  to  be  behindhand 
in  the  work  of  adding  to  modern  scholarship  by  bringing 
within  its  ken  the  great  Celtic  literature  of  the  past. 

My  fellow-countrymen,  I  have  spoken  to-night  especially 
of  what  has  been  done  for  this  Nation  of  ours  by  men  of 
Irish  blood.  But,  after  all,  in  speaking  to  you,  or,  to  any 
other  body  of  my  fellow-citizens,  no  matter  from  what  Old 
World  country  they  themselves  or  their  forefathers  may 
have  come,  the  great  thing  is  to  remember  that  we  are  all 
of  us  Americans.  Let  us  keep  our  pride  in  the  stocks  from 
which  we  have  sprung,  but  let  us  show  that  pride,  not  by 
holding  aloof  from  one  another,  least  of  all  by  preserving 
the  Old  World  jealousies  and  bitternesses,  but  by  joining 
in  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  to  see  which  can  do  most  for 
our  great  common  country. 

Americanism  is  not  a  matter  of  creed  or  birthplace  or 
descent.  That  man  is  the  best  American  who  has  in  him  the 
American  spirit,  the  American  soul.  Such  a  man  fears  not 
the  strong  and  harms  not  the  weak.  He  scorns  what  is  base 
or  cruel  or  dishonest.  He  looks  beyond  the  accidents  of 
occupation  or  social  condition  and  hails  each  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  his  brother,  asking  nothing  save  that  each  shall 
treat  the  other  on  his  worth  as  a  man,  and  that  they  shall 
all  join  together  to  do  what  in  them  lies  for  the  uplifting  of 
this  mighty  and  vigorous  people.  In  our  veins  runs  the 
blood  of  many  an  Old  World  nation.  We  are  kin  to  each  of 
these  nations  and  yet  identical  with  none. 

Our  policy  should  be  one  of  cordial  friendship  for  them 
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all,  and  yet  we  should  keep  ever  before  our  eyes  the  fact 
that  we  are  ourselves  a  separate  people  with  our  own  ideals 
and  standards,  and  destined,  whether  for  better  or  for 
worse,  to  work  out  a  wholly  new  national  type.  The  fate 
of  the  twentieth  century  will  in  no  small  degree — I  ask  you 
to  think  of  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  world — the  fate 
of  the  twentieth  century  as  it  bears  on  the  world  will  in  no 
small  degree  depend  upon  the  type  of  citizenship  developed 
on  this  continent.  Surely  such  a  thought  must  thrill  us 
with  the  resolute  purpose  so  to  bear  ourselves  that  the  name 
American  shall  stand  as  the  symbol  of  just,  generous,  and 
fearless  treatment  of  all  men  and  all  nations.  Let  us  be 
true  to  ourselves,  for  we  can  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 


[From  an  address  on  "  The  Harvard  Spirit "  at 
Harvard  University,  June  28,  1905.] 

...  A  great  university  like  this  has  two  especial  func- 
tions. The  first  is  to  produce  a  small  number  of  scholars 
of  the  highest  rank,  a  small  number  of  men  who,  in  science 
and  literature,  or  in  art,  will  do  productive  work  of  the  first 
class.  The  second  is  to  send  out  into  the  world  a  very 
large  number  of  men  who  never  could  achieve,  and  who 
ought  not  to  try  to  achieve,  such  a  position  in  the  field  of 
scholarship,  but  whose  energies  are  to  be  felt  in  every  other 
form  of  activity;  and  who  should  go  out  from  our  doors 
with  the  balanced  development  of  body,  of  mind,  and  above 
all  of  character,  which  shall  fit  them  to  do  work  both  honor- 
able and  efficient. 

Much  of  the  effort  to  accomplish  the  first  function,  that 
of  developing  men  capable  of  productive  scholarship,  as 
distinguished  from  merely  imitative,  annotative,  or  peda- 
gogic scholarship,  must  come  through  the  graduate  school. 
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The  law  school  and  medical  school  do  admirable  work  in 
fitting  men  for  special  professions,  but  they  in  no  shape  or 
way  supply  any  shortcomings  in  the  graduate  school  any 
more  than  does  the  college  proper,  the  college  of  the  under- 
graduates. The  ideal  for  the  graduate  school  and  for  those 
undergraduates  who  are  to  go  into  it  must  be  the  ideal  of 
high  scholarly  production,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  sharpest  fashion  from  the  mere  transmittal  of  ready- 
made  knowledge  without  adding  to  it.  If  America  is  to 
contribute  its  full  share  to  the  progress  not  alone  of  knowl- 
edge, but  of  wisdom,  then  we  must  put  ever-increasing  em- 
phasis on  university  work  done  along  the  lines  of  the  grad- 
uate school.  We  can  best  help  the  growth  of  American 
scholarship  by  seeing  that  as  a  career  it  is  put  more  on  a 
level  with  the  other  careers  open  to  our  young  men.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  community  is  bound  to  have  a  very 
great  effect  even  upon  its  most  vigorous  and  independent 
minds.  If  in  the  public  mind  the  career  of  the  scholar  is 
regarded  as  of  insignificant  value  when  compared  with  that 
of  a  glorified  pawnbroker,  then  it  will  with  difficulty  be 
made  attractive  to  the  most  vigorous  and  gifted  of  our 
American  young  men.  Good  teachers,  excellent  institutions, 
and  libraries  are  all  demanded  in  a  graduate  school  worthy 
of  the  name.  But  there  is  an  even  more  urgent  demand 
for  the  right  sort  of  student.  No  first-class  science,  no  first- 
class  literature  or  art,  can  ever  be  built  up  with  second-class 
men.  The  scholarly  career,  the  career  of  the  man  of  letters, 
the  man  of  arts,  the  man  of  science,  must  be  made  such  as 
to  attract  those  strong  and  virile  youths  who  now  feel 
that  they  can  only  turn  to  business,  law,  or  politics.  There 
is  no  one  thing  which  will  bring  about  this  desired  change, 
but  there  is  one  thing  which  will  materially  help  in  bring- 
ing it  about,  and  that  is  to  secure  to  scholars  the  chance 
of  getting  one  of  a  few  brilliant  positions  as  prizes  if  they 
rise  to  the  first  rank  in  their  chosen  career.  Every  such 
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brilliant  position  should  have  as  an  accompaniment  an  added 
salary,  which  shall  help  indicate  how  high  the  position 
really  is ;  and  it  must  be  the  efforts  of  the  alumni  which  can 
alone  secure  such  salaries  for  such  positions. 

As  a  people  I  think  we  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  better  pay  for  the  average  man  and  average 
woman  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  But  I  am  not 
speaking  of  this  now;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  desirability, 
great  though  that  is,  of  giving  better  payment  to  the  aver- 
age educator,  I  am  speaking  of  the  desirability  of  giving  to 
the  exceptional  man  the  chance  of  winning  an  exceptional 
prize,  just  as  he  has  the  chance  to  do  in  law  and  business. 
In  business  at  the  present  day  nothing  could  be  more 
healthy  than  an  immense  reduction  in  the  money  value  of 
the  exceptional  prizes  thus  to  be  won;  but  in  scholarship 
what  is  needed  is  the  reverse.  In  this  country  we  rightly 
go  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  more  important  to  care  for 
the  welfare  of  the  average  man  than  to  put  a  premium  upon 
the  exertions  of  the  exceptional.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  premium  for  the  ex- 
ceptional, though  of  less  importance,  is  nevertheless  of  very 
great  importance.  It  is  important  even  to  the  development 
of  the  average  man,  for  the  average  of  all  of  us  is  raised  by 
the  work  of  the  great  masters. 

It  is,  I  trust,  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  appreciate  to  the 
full  the  fact  that  the  highest  work  of  all  will  never  be  af- 
fected one  way  or  the  other  by  any  question  of  compensa- 
tion. And  much  of  the  work  which  is  really  best  for  the 
Nation  must  from  the  very  nature  of  things  be  non-remu- 
nerative as  compared  with  the  work  of  the  ordinary  indus- 
tries and  vocations.  Nor  would  it  ever  be  possible  or 
desirable  that  the  rewards  of  transcendent  success  in  scholar- 
ship should  even  approximate,  from  a  monetary  standpoint, 
the  rewards  in  other  vocations.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
effect  upon  ambitious  minds  can  not  but  be  bad  if  as  a  peo- 
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pie  we  show  our  very  slight  regard  for  scholarly  achievement 
by  making  no  provision  at  all  for  its  reward.  The  chief  use 
of  the  increased  money  value  6f  the  scholar's  prize  would 
be  the  index  thereby  afforded  of  the  respect  in  which  it 
was  popularly  held.  The  American  scientist,  the  American 
scholar,  should  have  the  chance  at  least  of  winning  such 
prizes  as  are  open  to  his  successful  brother  in  Germany, 
England,  or  France,  where  the  rewards  paid  for  first-class 
scholarly  achievement  are  as  much  above  those  paid  in  this 
country  as  our  rewards  for  first-class  achievement  in  in- 
dustry or  law  are  above  those  paid  abroad. 

But  of  course  what  counts  infinitely  more  than  any  pos- 
sible outside  reward  is  the  spirit  of  the  worker  himself. 
The  prime  need  is  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars 
themselves  a  true  appreciation  of  real  as  distinguished  from 
sham  success.  In  productive  scholarship,  in  the  scholarship 
which  adds  by  its  work  to  the  sum  of  substantial  achieve- 
ment with  which  the  country  is  to  be  credited,  it  is  only 
first-class  work  that  counts.  In  this  field  the  smallest 
amount  of  really  first-class  work  is  worth  all  the  second- 
class  work  that  can  possibly  be  produced ;  and  to  have  done 
such  work  is  in  itself  the  fullest  and  amplest  reward  to 
the  man  producing  it.  We  outsiders  should  according  to 
our  ability  aid  him  in  every  way  to  produce  it.  Yet  all  that 
we  can  do  is  but  little  compared  to  what  he  himself  can  and 
must  do.  The  spirit  of  the  scholar  is  the  vital  factor  in  the 
productive  scholarship  of  the  country. 

So  much  for  the  first  function  of  the  university,  the  send- 
ing forth  of  a  small  number  of  scholars  of  the  highest  rank 
who  will  do  productive  work  of  the  first  class.  Now  turn 
to  the  second,  and  what  may  be  called  the  normal  function 
of  the  college,  the  function  of  turning  out  each  year  many 
hundreds  of  men  who  shall  possess  the  trained  intelligence, 
and  especially  the  character,  that  will  enable  them  to  hold 
high  the  renown  of  this  ancient  seat  of  learning  by  doing 
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useful  service  for  the  Nation.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss at  length  what  should  be  done  in  Harvard  to  produce 
the  right  spirit  among  the  men  who  go  out  of  Harvard,  but 
rather  to  speak  of  what  this  spirit  should  be.  Nor  shall  I 
speak  of  the  exceptions,  the  men  to  whom  college  life  is  a 
disadvantage.  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  he  of  the  biting 
tongue,  once  remarked  of  an  opponent  that  he  reminded  him 
of  certain  tracts  of  land  "  which  were  almost  worthless  by 
nature,  and  became  entirely  so  by  cultivation."  Of  course, 
if,  in  any  individual,  university  training  produces  a  taste 
for  refined  idleness,  a  distaste  for  sustained  effort,  a  barren 
intellectual  arrogance,  or  a  sense  of  supercilious  aloofness 
from  the  world  of  real  men  who  do  the  world's  real  work, 
then  it  has  harmed  that  individual;  but  in  such  case  there 
remains  the  abiding  comfort  that  he  would  not  have 
amounted  to  much  anyway.  Neither  a  college  training  nor 
anything  else  can  do  much  good  to  the  man  of  weak  fibre 
or  to  the  man  with  a  twist  in  his  moral  or  intellectual 
makeup.  But  the  average  undergraduate  has  enough  ro- 
bustness of  nature,  enough  capacity  for  enthusiasm  and  as- 
piration, to  make  it  worth  while  to  turn  to  account  the  stuff 
that  is  in  him. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  in  the  undergraduate  life 
of  Harvard  about  which  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  feel 
some  little  concern.  One  is  the  growth  of  luxury  in  the 
university.  I  do  not  know  whether  anything  we  can  say 
will  have  much  effect  on  this  point,  but  just  so  far  as  the 
alumni  have  weight  I  hope  to  see  that  weight  felt  in  serious 
and  sustained  effort  against  the  growing  tendency  to  luxury, 
and  in  favor  of  all  that  makes  for  democratic  conditions. 
One  of  our  number,  the  one  whom  I  think  the  rest  of  us 
most  delight  to  honor — Colonel  Higginson — has  given  to 
our  Alma  Mater  the  Harvard  Union,  than  which  no  better 
gift,  no  gift  meeting  a  more  vital  need,  could  have  been 
given  to  the  university.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
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to  try  to  take  away  all  social  differences  from  the  student 
life;  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  show  how  unimportant  these 
differences  are  compared  to  the  differences  of  real  achieve- 
ment, and  compared  also  to  the  bonds  which  should  unite 
together  all  the  men  who  are  in  any  degree  capable  of  such 
real  achievement;  bonds,  moreover,  which  should  also  knit 
these  capable  men  to  their  brethren  who  need  their  help. 

The  second  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  the 
matter  of  sport.  Now  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  a  tend- 
ency unduly  to  minimize  the  importance  of  sport.  I  be- 
lieve heartily  in  sport.  I  believe  in  outdoor  games,  and  I 
do  not  mind  in  the  least  that  they  are  rough  games,  or  that 
those  who  take  part  in  them  are  occasionally  injured.  I 
have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  overwrought  senti- 
mentality which  would  keep  a  young  man  in  cotton  wool, 
and  I  have  a  hearty  contempt  for  him  if  he  counts  a  broken 
arm  or  collar  bone  as  of  serious  consequence  when  balanced 
against  the  chance  of  showing  that  he  possesses  hardihood, 
physical  address,  and  courage.  But  when  these  injuries 
are  inflicted  by  others,  either  wantonly  or  of  set  design,  we 
are  confronted  by  the  question,  not  of  damage  to  one  man's 
body,  but  of  damage  to  the  other  man's  character.  Brutal- 
ity in  playing  a  game  should  awaken  the  heartiest  and  most 
plainly  shown  contempt  for  the  player  guilty  of  it;  espe- 
cially if  this  brutality  is  coupled  with  a  low  cunning  in 
committing  it  without  getting  caught  by  the  umpire.  I 
hope  to  see  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  opinion  come 
to  scorn  such  a  man  as  one  guilty  of  base  and  dishonorable 
action,  who  has  no  place  in  the  regard  of  gallant  and  up- 
right men. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  for  any  college  man  to  grow  to  regard 
sport  as  the  serious  business  of  life.  It  is  a  bad  thing 
to  permit  sensationalism  and  hysteria  to  shape  the  devel- 
opment of  our  sports.  And  finally,  it  is  a  much  worse  thing 
to  permit  college  sport  to  become  in  any  shape  or  way 
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tainted  by  professionalism,  or  by  so  much  as  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  money-making;  and  this  is  especially  true  if 
the  professionalism  is  furtive,  if  the  boy  or  man  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  rule  while  striving  to  keep  within  the  letter. 
Professional  sport  is  all  right  in  its  way.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  among  my  friends  I  number  professional  boxers  and 
wrestlers,  oarsmen,  and  baseball  men,  whose  regard  I  value, 
and  whom  in  turn  I  regard  as  thoroughly  good  citizens. 
But  the  college  undergraduate  who,  in  furtive  fashion,  be- 
comes a  semi-professional  is  an  unmitigated  curse,  and  that 
not  alone  to  university  life  and  to  the  cause  of  amateur 
sport;  for  the  college  graduate  ought  in  after  years  to  take 
the  lead  in  putting  the  business  morality  of  this  country 
on  a  proper  plane,  and  he  can  not  do  it  if  in  his  own  col- 
lege career  his  code  of  conduct  has  been  warped  and  twisted. 
Moreover,  the  spirit  which  puts  so  excessive  a  value  upon 
his  work  as  to  produce  this  semi-professional  is  itself  un- 
healthy. I  wish  to  see  Harvard  win  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  the  contests  in  which  it  enters,  and  I  should  be  heart- 
ily ashamed  of  every  Harvard  athlete  who  did  not  spend 
every  ounce  there  was  in  him  in  the  effort  to  win,  provided 
only  he  does  it  in  honorable  and  manly  fashion.  But  I 
think  our  effort  should  be  to  minimize  rather  than  to  in- 
crease that  kind  of  love  of  athletics  which  manifests  itself, 
not  in  joining  in  the  athletic  sports,  but  in  crowding  by  tens 
of  thousands  to  see  other  people  indulge  in  them.  It  is  a 
far  better  thing  for  our  colleges  to  have  the  average  stu- 
dent interested  in  some  form  of  athletics  than  to  have  them 
all  gather  in  a  mass  to  see  other  people  do  their  athletics 
for  them. 

So  much  for  the  undergraduates.  Now  for  the  alumni, 
the  men  who  are  at  work  out  in  the  great  world.  Of  course 
the  man's  first  duty  is  to  himself  and  to  those  immediately 
dependent  upon  him.  Unless  he  can  pull  his  own  weight 
he  must  be  content  to  remain  a  passenger  all  his  life.  But 
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we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  men  who  come  out  of 
Harvard  will  do  something  more  than  merely  pull  their 
own  weight.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  will 
count  as  positive  forces  for  the  betterment  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen;  and  they  can  thus  count  only  if  they  combine 
the  power  of  devotion  to  a  lofty  ideal  with  practical  com- 
mon-sense in  striving  to  realize  this  ideal. 

This  Nation  never  stood  in  greater  need  than  now  of  hav- 
ing among  its  leaders  men  of  lofty  ideals,  which  they  try  to 
live  up  to  and  not  merely  to  talk  of.  We  need  men  with 
these  ideals  in  public  life,  and  we  need  them  just  as  much 
in  business  and  in  such  a  profession  as  the  law.  We  can 
by  statute  establish  only  those  exceedingly  rough  lines  of 
morality  the  overpassing  of  which  means  that  the  man  is  in 
jeopardy  of  the  constable  or  the  sheriff.  But  the  Nation  is 
badly  off  if  in  addition  to  this  there  is  not  a  very  much 
higher  standard  of  conduct,  a  standard  impossible  effect- 
ively to  establish  by  statute,  but  one  upon  which  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  and  especially  the  real  leaders  of  the 
community,  insist.  Take  such  a  question  as  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  It  is,  of  course,  elementary  to  say  that  this  is 
the  first  requisite  in  any  civilization  at  all.  But  a  great 
many  people  in  the  ranks  of  life  from  which  most  college 
men  are  drawn  seem  to  forget  that  they  should  condemn 
with  equal  severity  those  men  who  break  the  law  by  com- 
mitting crimes  of  mob  violence  and  those  who  evade  the  law, 
or  who  actually  break  it,  but  so  cunningly  that  they  can  not 
be  discovered,  the  crimes  they  commit  being  not  those  of 
physical  outrage,  but  those  of  greed  and  craft  on  the  larg- 
est scale.  The  very  rich  man  who  conducts  his  business  as 
if  he  believed  that  he  were  a  law  unto  himself  thereby  im- 
mensely increases  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  upholding  or- 
der when  the  disorder  is  a  menace  to  men  of  property;  for 
if  the  community  feels  that  rich  men  disregard  the  law 
where  it  affects  themselves,  then  the  community  is  apt  to 
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assume  the  dangerous  and  unwholesome  attitude  of  condon- 
ing crimes  of  violence  committed  against  the  interests  which 
in  the  popular  mind  these  rich  men  represent.  This  last 
attitude  is  wholly  evil ;  but  so  is  the  attitude  which  produces 
it.  We  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  alumni  of  Harvard, 
and  to  the  alumni  of  every  institution  of  learning  in  this 
land,  to  do  their  part  in  creating  a  public  sentiment  which 
shall  demand  of  all  men  of  means,  and  especially  of  the 
men  of  vast  fortune,  that  they  set  an  example  to  their  less 
fortunate  brethren,  by  paying  scrupulous  heed  not  only  to 
the  letter  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  by  acknowledg- 
ing in  the  heartiest  fashion  the  moral  obligations  which  can 
not  be  expressed  in  law,  but  which  stand  back  of  and  above 
all  laws.  It  is  far  more  important  that  they  should  con- 
duct their  business  affairs  decently  than  that  they  should 
spend  the  surplus  of  their  fortunes  in  philanthropy.  Much 
has  been  given  to  these  men  and  we  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand much  of  them  in  return.  Every  man  of  great  wealth 
who  runs  his  business  with  cynical  contempt  for  those  pro- 
hibitions of  the  law  which  by  hired  cunning  he  can  escape 
or  evade  is  a  menace  to  our  community ;  and  the  community 
is  not  to  be  excused  if  it  does  not  develop  a  spirit  which 
actively  frowns  on  and  discountenances  him.  The  great 
profession  of  the  law  should  be  that  profession  whose 
members  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  the  creation  of 
just  such  a  spirit.  We  all  know  that,  as  things  actually 
are,  many  of  the  most  influential  and  most  highly  re- 
munerative members  of  the  bar  in  every  centre  of  wealth 
make  it  their  special  task  to  work  out  bold  and  ingenious 
schemes  by  which  their  very  wealthy  clients,  individual  or 
corporate,  can  evade  the  laws  which  are  made  to  regulate  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  the  use  of  great  wealth.  Now, 
the  great  lawyer  who  employs  his  talent  and  his  learning 
in  the  highly  remunerative  task  of  enabling  a  very  wealthy 
client  to  override  or  circumvent  the  law  is  doing  all  that  in 
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him  lies  to  encourage  the  growth  in  this  country  of  a  spirit 
of  dumb  anger  against  all  laws  and  of  disbelief  in  their 
efficacy.  Such  a  spirit  may  breed  the  demand  that  laws 
shall  be  made  even  more  drastic  against  the  rich,  or  else 
it  may  manifest  itself  in  hostility  to  all  laws.  Surely  Harv- 
ard has  the  right  to  expect  from  her  sons  a  high  standard 
of  applied  morality,  whether  their  paths  lead  them  into 
public  life,  into  business,  or  into  the  great  profession  of  the 
law,  whose  members  are  so  potent  in  shaping  the  growth 
of  the  national  soul. 

But  in  addition  to  having  high  ideals  it  can  not  too  often 
be  said  to  a  body  such  as  is  gathered  here  to-day,  that  to- 
gether with  devotion  to  what  is  right  must  go  practical  effi- 
ciency in  striving  for  what  is  right.  This  is  a  rough,  work- 
aday, practical  world,  and  if  in  it  we  are  to  do  the  work 
best  worth  doing,  we  must  approach  that  work  in  a  spirit 
remote  from  that  of  the  mere  visionary,  and  above  all  re- 
mote from  that  of  the  visionary  whose  aspirations  after 
good  find  expression  only  in  the  shape  of  scolding  and  com- 
plaining. It  shall  not  help  us  if  we  avoid  the  Scylla  of 
baseness  of  motive,  only  to  be  wrecked  on  the  Charybdis  of 
wrong-headedness,  of  feebleness  and  inefficiency.  There 
can  be  nothing  worse  for  the  community  than  to  have  the 
men  who  profess  lofty  ideals  show  themselves  so  foolish,  so 
narrow,  so  impracticable,  as  to  cut  themselves  off  from  com- 
munion with  the  men  who  are  actually  able  to  do  the  work 
of  governing,  the  work  of  business,  the  work  of  the  profes- 
sions. It  is  a  sad  and  evil  thing  if  the  men  with  a  moral 
sense  group  themselves  as  impractical  zealots,  while  the 
men  of  action  gradually  grow  to  discard  and  laugh  at  all 
moral  sense  as  an  evidence  of  impractical  weakness.  Ma- 
caulay,  whose  eminently  sane  and  wholesome  spirit  revolted 
not  only  at  weakness,  but  at  the  censorious  folly  which 
masquerades  as  virtue,  describes  the  condition  of  Scot- 
land at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  a  passage 
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which  every  sincere  reformer  should  keep  constantly  be- 
fore him. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  same  country 
should  have  produced  in  the  same  age  the  most  wonderful 
specimens  of  both  extremes  of  human  nature.  Even  in 
things  indifferent  the  Scotch  Puritan  would  hear  of  no  com- 
promise; and  he  was  but  too  ready  to  consider  all  who 
recommended  prudence  and  charity  as  traitors  to  the  cause 
of  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotchmen  of  that  gen- 
eration who  made  a  figure  in  Parliament  were  the  most  dis- 
honest and  unblushing  time-servers  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  the  most  callous  and  im- 
pudent vice  should  be  found  in  the  near  neighborhood  of 
unreasonable  and  impracticable  virtue.  Where  enthusiasts 
are  ready  to  destroy  or  be  destroyed  for  trifles  magnified 
into  importance  by  a  squeamish  conscience,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  very  name  of  conscience  should  become  a  byword  of 
contempt  to  cool  and  shrewd  men  of  business." 

The  men  who  go  out  from  Harvard  into  the  great  world 
of  American  life  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility. 
The  only  way  they  can  show  their  gratitude  to  their  Alma 
Mater  is  by  doing  their  full  duty  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole ; 
and  they  can  do  this  full  duty  only  if  they  combine  the  high 
resolve  to  work  for  what  is  best  and  most  ennobling  with 
the  no  less  resolute  purpose  to  do  their  work  in  such  fashion 
that  when  the  end  of  their  days  comes  they  shall  feel  that 
they  have  actually  achieved  results  and  not  merely  talked 
of  achieving  them. 
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[Address  at  the  Florida  Baptist  College,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  October  21,  1905.'} 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  be  here  this  afternoon  and 
say  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  you.  Let  me  by  way  of  be- 
ginning say  a  word  of  special  greeting  to  my  comrades  of 
the  Grand  Army.  I  had  a  colored  cavalry  regiment  in  my 
brigade  at  Santiago,  and  they  did  well. 

My  friends,  let  me  say  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  in 
driving  along  the  streets  to  have  the  Governor  and  the 
Mayor  point  out  to  me  house  after  house  owned  by  colored 
citizens,  who  by  their  own  industry,  energy,  and  thrift  had 
accumulated  a  small  fortune  honestly  and  were  spending  it 
wisely.  Every  good  American  must  be  interested  in  seeing 
every  other  American  citizen  rise,  help  himself  upward,  so 
as  to  be  better  able  to  do  his  duty  by  himself  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  him  and  by  the  State  at  large.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  true  of  all  of  us  that  our  duties  are  even  more 
important  than  our  rights.  If  we  do  our  duties  faithfully 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  then  sooner  or  later  the  rights  will 
take  care  of  themselves. 

What  I  say  to  this  body  of  my  colored  fellow-citizens  is 
just  exactly  what  would  say  to  any  body  of  my  white  fel- 
low-citizens. What  we  need  in  this  country  is  typified  by 
what  I  have  been  shown  to-day  as  having  been  done  by 
people  of  your  race.  We  need  education,  morality,  indus- 
try; we  need  intelligence,  clean  living,  and  the  power  to 
work  hard  and  effectively.  No  man  interested,  as  every 
President  must  be,  in  the  welfare  of  all  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, could  be  otherwise  than  deeply  pleased,  not  only  at 
the  evidences  of  thrift  and  prosperity  among  what  must  be 
evidently  many  hundreds  of  your  number  here  in  this  city, 
as  shown  by  the  homes  that  I  have  seen,  but  interested  also 
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in  seeing  an  educational  institute  like  this  carried  on  as 
this  institute  evidently  is  carried  on.  The  costliest  crop  for 
any  community  is  the  crop  of  ignorance.  It  is  perfectly 
true  f,hat  education  in  mind  alone  won't  make  a  good  citi- 
zen ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  you  can  not  get  the  best  cit- 
izen without  education.  We  need  to  have  our  people  of 
every  race  educated,  as  the  Principal  said  in  his  words  of 
introduction,  in  heart,  mind,  and  hand;  educated  so  that 
head  and  hand  can  do  their  several  tasks,  and  so  that  there 
shall  be  behind  head  and  hand  also  the  heart,  the  conscience, 
the  sense  of  clean  and  just  living,  which  make  the  founda- 
tion of  all  good  citizens.  This  is  just  as  true  for  the  white 
man  as  for  the  colored  man.  It  is  true  of  every  man. 

I  want  to  say  a  special  word  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
school  teachers,  men  and  women  alike,  who  are  doing  the 
work  of  education;  and  in  saying  that  word  I  also  want  to 
point  out  this ;  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  should 
have  people  do  well  in  the  professions;  but  there  is  only  a 
limited  amount  of  room  in  the  professions  and  there  is  al- 
most an  unlimited  amount  of  room  in  agriculture  and  in 
the  mechanical  trades.  Do  your  very  best  to  develop  good 
teachers,  good  doctors,  to  develop  good  preachers — preach- 
ers who  shall  preach  to  the  colored  man  as  it  should  be 
preached  to  the  white  man,  that  "  by  their  fruits  you  shall 
know  them,"  and  that  the  truly  religious  man  is  the  man 
who  is  decent  and  clean  in  his  private  life;  who  is  orderly 
and  law-abiding;  the  man  who  hunts  down  the  criminal  and 
does  all  he  can  to  stop  crime  and  wrong-doing ;  the  man  who 
treats  his  neighbor  well ;  who  is  a  good  man  in  his  own  fam- 
ily and  therefore  a  good  man  in  the  state.  That  is  what 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Christian  leadership  of 
the  churches.  All  honor  to  the  teacher,  to  the  doctor,  to  the 
preacher;  but  remember  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  bulk 
of  any  people  shall  be  teachers,  or  doctors,  or  lawyers,  or 
preachers.  The  bulk  have  got  to  be  men  engaged  in  the 
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trades,  as  mechanics,  as  wage-workers,  as  farmers.  Every 
man  who  is  a  good  farmer,  a  thrifty,  progressive,  saving 
mechanic,  who  owns  his  own  house,  who  is  free  from  debt, 
and  able  to  bring  up  his  children  well,  and  to  keep  his  wife 
as  she  should  be  kept,  is  not  only  a  first-class  citizen,  but 
is  doing  a  mighty  work  in  helping  to  uplift  his  race. 


[Address  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
October  24,  1905.] 

To  the  white  population  as  well  as  to  the  black,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  negro  be  encouraged  to  make 
himself  a  citizen  of  the  highest  type  of  usefulness.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  white  people  that  this  policy  be  con- 
scientiously pursued,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  colored 
people  that  they  clearly  realize  that  they  have  opportunities 
for  economic  development  here  in  the  South  not  now  offered 
elsewhere.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  industrial  op- 
erations of  the  South  have  increased  so  tremendously  that 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  almost  everywhere;  so  that  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  all  who  wish  the  prosperity  of  the 
South  to  help  the  negro  to  become  in  the  highest  degree 
useful  to  himself,  and  therefore  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  The  South  has  always  depended,  and  now  de- 
pends, chiefly  upon  her  native  population  for  her  work. 
Therefore  in  view  of  the  scarcity  not  only  of  common  labor, 
but  of  skilled  labor,  it  becomes  doubly  important  to  train 
every  available  man  to  be  of  the  utmost  use,  by  developing 
his  intelligence,  his  skill,  and  his  capacity  for  conscientious 
effort.  Hence  the  work  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  practical  import- 
ance to  both  the  white  man  and  the  black  man,  and  well 
worth  the  support  of  both  races  alike  in  the  South  and  in 
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the  North.  Your  fifteen  hundred  students  are  not  only  be- 
ing educated  in  head  and  heart,  but  also  trained  to  indus- 
trial efficiency,  for  from  the  beginning  Tuskegee  has  placed 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  training  of  men  and  women  in 
agriculture,  mechanics,  and  household  duties.  Training  in 
these  three  fundamental  directions  does  not  embrace  all  that 
the  negro,  or  any  other  race,  needs,  but  it  does  cover  in  a 
very  large  degree  the  field  in  which  the  negro  can  at  pres- 
ent do  most  for  himself  and  be  most  helpful  to  his  white 
neighbors.  Every  black  man  who  leaves  this  institute  bet- 
ter able  to  do  mechanical  or  industrial  work  adds  by  so 
much  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  community  and  benefits  all 
people  in  the  community.  The  professional  and  mercantile 
avenues  to  success  are  overcrowded ;  for  the  present  the  best 
chance  of  success  awaits  the  intelligent  worker  at  some  me- 
chanical trade  or  on  a  farm;  for  this  man  will  almost  cer- 
tainly achieve  industrial  independence.  I  am  pleased,  but 
not  in  the  least  surprised,  to  learn  that  many  among  the 
men  and  women  trained  at  Tuskegee  find  immediate  em- 
ployment as  leaders  and  workers  among  their  own  people, 
and  that  their  services  are  eagerly  sought  by  white  people 
for  various  kinds  of  industrial  work,  the  demand  being 
much  greater  than  the  supply.  Viewed  from  any  angle,  ig- 
norance is  the  costliest  crop  than  can  be  raised  in  any  part 
of  this  Union.  Every  dollar  put  into  the  education  of 
either  white  man  or  black  man,  in  head,  in  hand,  and 
in  heart,  yields  rich  dividends  to  the  entire  community. 
Merely  from  the  economic  standpoint  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  all  our  citizens  that  institutions  such  as 
this  at  Tuskegee  should  be  a  success.  But  there  are  other 
and  even  higher  reasons  that  entitle  it  to  our  support.  In 
the  interest  of  humanity,  of  justice,  and  of  self-protection, 
every  white  man  in  America,  no  matter  where  he  lives, 
should  try  to  help  the  negro  to  help  himself.  It  is  in  the 
interest  and  for  the  protection  of  the  white  man  to  see  that 
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the  negro  is  educated.  It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the  white 
man,  but  it  is  to  his  interest,  to  see  that  the  negro  is  pro- 
tected in  property,  in  life,  and  in  all  his  legal  rights. 
Every  time  a  law  is  broken,  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity has  the  moral  tone  of  his  life  lowered.  Lawlessness 
in  the  United  States  is  not  confined  to  any  one  section; 
lynching  is  not  confined  to  any  one  section;  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  body  of  American  citizens  who  have  deserved 
so  well  of  the  entire  American  people  as  the  public  men,  the 
publicists,  the  clergymen,  the  countless  thousands  of  high- 
minded  private  citizens,  who  have  done  such  heroic  work  in 
the  South  in  arousing  public  opinion  against  lawlessness  in 
all  its  forms,  and  especially  against  lynching.  I  very  ear- 
nestly hope  that  their  example  will  count  in  the  North  as 
well  as  in  the  South,  for  there  are  just  as  great  evils  to  be 
warred  against  in  one  region  of  our  country  as  in  another, 
though  they  are  not  in  all  places  the  same  evils.  And  when 
any  body  of  men  in  any  community  stands  bravely  for  what 
is  right,  these  men  not  merely  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
doing  the  particular  task  to  which  they  set  themselves,  but 
give  a  lift  to  the  cause  of  good  citizenship  throughout  the 
Union.  I  heartily  appreciate  what  you  have  done  at  Tus- 
kegee ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  grudge  my  saying  that  it 
could  not  possibly  have  been  done  save  for  the  loyal  sup- 
port you  have  received  from  the  white  people  round  about; 
for  during  *the  twenty-five  years  of  effort  to  educate  the 
black  man  here  in  the  midst  of  a  white  community  of  in- 
telligence and  culture,  there  has  never  been  an  outbreak 
between  the  races,  or  any  difficulty  of  any  kind.  All  honor 
is  due  to  the  white  men  of  Alabama,  to  the  white  men  of 
Tuskegee,  for  what  they  have  done.  And  right  here  let  me 
say  that  if  in  any  community  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  races  arises,  over  any  matter,  infinitely  the  best  way  out 
is  to  have  a  prompt,  frank  and  full  conference  and  consul- 
tation between  representatives  of  the  wise,  decent,  cool- 
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headed  men  among  the  whites  and  the  wise,  decent,  cool- 
headed  colored  men.  Such  a  conference  will  always  tend 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding,  and  will  be  a  great 
help  all  round. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  obligations  existing 
on  the  part  of  the  white  man.  Now  let  you  remember  on 
the  other  hand  that  no  help  can  permanently  avail  you 
save  as  you  yourselves  develop  capacity  for  self-help.  You 
young  colored  men  and  women  educated  at  Tuskegee  must 
by  precept  and  example  lead  your  fellows  toward  sober,  in- 
dustrious, law-abiding  lives.  You  are  in  honor  bound  to 
join  hands  in  favor  of  law  and  order  and  to  war  against  all 
crime,  and  especially  against  all  crime  by  men  of  your  own 
race;  for  the  heaviest  wrong  done  by  the  criminal  is  the 
wrong  to  his  own  race.  You  must  teach  the  people  of  your 
race  that  they  must  scrupulously  observe  any  contract  into 
which  they  in  good  faith  enter,  no  matter  whether  it  is  hard 
to  keep  or  not.  If  you  save  money,  secure  homes,  become 
taxpayers,  and  lead  clean,  decent,  modest  lives,  you  will 
win  the  respect  of  your  neighbors  of  both  races.  Let  each 
man  strive  to  excel  his  fellows  only  by  rendering  substan- 
tial service  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  The  col- 
ored people  have  many  difficulties  to  pass  through,  but  these 
difficulties  will  be  surmounted  if  only  the  policy  of  reason 
and  common-sense  is  pursued.  You  have  made  real  and 
great  progress.  According  to  the  census  the  colored 
people  of  this  country  own  and  pay  taxes  upon  something 
like  three  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  property,  and 
have  blotted  out  over  fifty  per  cent  of  their  illiteracy. 
What  you  have  done  in  the  past  is  an  indication  of  what  you 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  in  the  future  under  wise  leader- 
ship. Moral  and  industrial  education  is  what  is  most  needed, 
in  order  that  this  progress  may  continue.  The  race  can  not 
expect  to  get  everything  at  once.  It  must  learn  to  wait  and 
bide  its  time;  to  prove  itself  worthy  by  showing  its  posses- 
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sion  of  perseverance,  of  thrift,  of  self-control.  The  destiny 
of  the  race  is  chiefly  in  its  own  hands,  and  must  be  worked 
out  patiently  and  persistently  along  these  lines.  Remem- 
ber also  that  the  white  man  who  can  be  of  most  use  to 
the  colored  man  is  that  colored  man's  neighbor.  It  is  the 
Southern  people  themselves  who  must  and  can  solve  the 
difficulties  that  exist  in  the  South;  of  course  what  help  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  the  Union  can  give  them  must  and  will 
be  gladly  and  cheerfully  given.  The  hope  of  advancement 
for  the  colored  man  in  the  South  lies  in  his  steady,  common- 
sense  effort  to  improve  his  moral  and  material  condition,  and 
to  work  in  harmony  with  the  white  man  in  upbuilding  the 
Commonwealth.  The  future  of  the  South  now  depends 
upon  the  people  of  both  races  living  up  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  laws  of  their  several  States  and  working  out 
the  destinies  of  both  races,  not  as  races,  but  as  law-abiding 
American  citizens. 


[From  his  fifth  annual  message  to  Congress, 
December  5,  1905.~\ 

...  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  legislation 
that  I  am  suggesting,  and  of  the  need  of  temperate  and 
cautious  action  in  securing  it.  I  should  emphatically  pro- 
test against  improperly  radical  or  hasty  action.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  deal  with  the  great  corporations  engaged 
in  the  business  of  interstate  transportation.  As  I  said  in 
my  Message  of  December  6  last,  the  immediate  and  most 
pressing  need,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  is  the 
enactment  into  law  of  some  scheme  to  secure  to  the  agents 
of  the  Government  such  supervision  and  regulation  of  the 
rates  charged  by  the  railroads  of  the  country  engaged  in 
interstate  traffic  as  shall  summarily  and  effectively  prevent 
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the  imposition  of  unjust  or  unreasonable  rates.  It  must 
include  putting  a  complete  stop  to  rebates  in  every  shape 
and  form.  This  power  to  regulate  rates,  like  all  similar 
powers  over  the  business  world,  should  be  exercised  with 
moderation,  caution,  and  self-restraint;  but  it  should  exist, 
so  that  it  can  be  effectively  exercised  when  the  need  arises. 
The  first  consideration  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the 
power  should  be  affirmative  and  should  be  given  to  some  ad- 
ministrative body  created  by  the  Congress.  If  given  to  the 
present  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  to  a  reorgan- 
ized Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  such  commission 
should  be  made  unequivocally  administrative.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Government  interfering  with  private  business 
more  than  is  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  Government 
undertaking  any  work  which  can  with  propriety  be  left  ii? 
private  hands.  But  neither  do  I  believe  in  the  Government 
flinching  from  overseeing  any  work  when  it  becomes  evident 
that  abuses  are  sure  to  obtain  therein  unless  there  is  gov- 
ernmental supervision.  It  is  not  my  province  to  indicate 
the  exact  terms  of  the  law  which  should  be  enacted;  but  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  certain  existing  con- 
ditions with  which  it  is  desirable  to  deal.  In  my  judgment 
the  most  important  provision  which  such  law  should  con- 
tain is  that  conferring  upon  some  competent  administrative 
body  the  power  to  decide,  upon  the  case  being  brought  be- 
fore it,  whether  a  given  rate  prescribed  by  a  railroad  is 
reasonable  and  just,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  unreasonable 
and  unjust,  then,  after  full  investigation  of  the  complaint, 
to  prescribe  the  limit  of  rate  beyond  which  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  go — the  maximum  reasonable  rate,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called — this  decision  to  go  into  effect  within  a 
reasonable  time  and  to  obtain  from  thence  onward,  subject 
to  review  by  the  courts.  It  sometimes  happens  at  present, 
not  that  a  rate  is  too  high  but  that  a  favored  shipper  is 
given  too  low  a  rate.  In  such  case  the  Commission  would 
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have  the  right  to  fix  this  already  established  minimum  rate 
as  the  maximum;  and  it  would  need  only  one  or  two  such 
decisions  by  the  Commission  to  cure  railroad  companies  of 
the  practice  of  giving  improper  minimum  rates.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  my  proposal  is  not  to  give  the 
Commission  power  to  initiate  or  originate  rates  generally, 
but  to  regulate  a  rate  already  fixed  or  originated  by  the 
roads,  upon  complaint  and  after  investigation.  A  heavy 
penalty  should  be  exacted  from  any  corporation  which  fails 
to  respect  an  order  of  the  Commission.  I  regard  this 
power  to  establish  a  maximum  rate  as  being  essential  to 
any  scheme  of  real  reform  in  the  matter  of  railway  regula- 
tion. The  first  necessity  is  to  secure  it;  and  unless  it  is 
granted  to  the  Commission  there  is  little  use  in  touching 
the  subject  at  all. 

Illegal  transactions  often  occur  under  the  forms  of  law. 
It  has  often  occurred  that  a  shipper  has  been  told  by  a 
traffic  officer  to  buy  a  large  quantity  of  some  commodity  and 
then  after  it  has  been  bought  an  open  reduction  is  made  in 
the  rate  to  take  effect  immediately,  the  arrangement  result- 
ing to  the  profit  of  the  one  shipper  and  the  one  railroad  and 
to  the  damage  of  all  their  competitors;  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  big  shippers  are  at  least  as  much  to 
blame  as  any  railroad  in  the  matter  of  rebates.  The  law 
should  make  it  clear  so  that  nobody  can  fail  to  understand 
that  any  kind  of  commission  paid  on  freight  shipments, 
whether  in  this  form  or  in  the  form  of  fictitious  damages, 
or  of  a  concession,  a  free  pass,  reduced  passenger  rate,  or 
payment  of  brokerage,  is  illegal.  It  is  worth  while  consid- 
ering whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  confer  on  the  Gov- 
ernment the  right  of  civil  action  against  the  beneficiary  of 
a  rebate  for  at  least  twice  the  value  of  the  rebate ;  this  would 
help  stop  what  is  really  blackmail.  Elevator  allowances 
should  be  stopped,  for  they  have  now  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  are  demoralizing  and  are  used  as  rebates. 
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The  best  possible  regulation  of  rates  would,  of  course,  be 
that  regulation  secured  by  an  honest  agreement  among  the 
railroads  themselves  to  carry  out  the  law.  Such  a  general 
agreement  would,  for  instance,  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the 
efforts  of  any  one  big  shipper  or  big  railroad  to  discriminate 
against  or  secure  advantages  over  some  rival;  and  such 
agreement  would  make  the  railroads  themselves  agents  for 
enforcing  the  law.  The  power  vested  in  the  Government  to 
put  a  stop  to  agreements  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
should,  in  my  judgment,  be  accompanied  by  power  to  per- 
mit, under  specified  conditions  and  careful  supervision, 
agreements  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  But,  in  my 
judgment,  the  necessity  for  giving  this  further  power  is  by 
no  means  as  great  as  the  necessity  for  giving  the  Commis- 
sion or  administrative  body  the  other  powers  I  have  enu- 
merated above ;  and  it  may  well  be  inadvisable  to  attempt  to 
vest  this  particular  power  in  the  Commission  or  other  ad- 
ministrative body  until  it  already  possesses  and  is  exercising 
what  I  regard  as  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  pow- 
ers I  recommend — as  indeed  the  vitally  important  power — 
that  to  fix  a  given  maximum  rate,  which  rate,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  reasonable  time,  goes  into  full  effect,  subject  to  review 
by  the  courts. 

All  private-car  lines,  industrial  roads,  refrigerator 
charges,  and  the  like  should  be  expressly  put  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  some 
similar  body  so  far  as  rates,  and  agreements  practically  af- 
fecting rates,  are  concerned.  The  private-car  owners  and 
the  owners  of  industrial  railroads  are  entitled  to  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  on  their  investment,  but  neither 
private  cars  nor  industrial  railroads  nor  spur  tracks  should 
be  utilized  as  devices  for  securing  preferential  rates.  A 
rebate  in  icing  charges,  or  in  mileage,  or  in  a  division  of 
the  rate  for  refrigerating  charges  is  just  as  pernicious  as  a 
rebate  in  any  other  way.  No  lower  rate  should  apply  on 
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goods  imported  than  actually  obtains  on  domestic  goods 
from  the  American  seaboard  to  destination  except  in  cases 
where  water  competition  is  the  controlling  influence.  There 
should  be  publicity  of  the  accounts  of  common  carriers;  no 
common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  business  should  keep 
any  books  or  memoranda  other  than  those  reported  pur- 
suant to  law  or  regulation,  and  these  books  or  memoranda 
should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Government.  Only 
in  this  way  can  violations  or  evasions  of  the  law  be  surely 
detected.  A  system  of  examination  of  railroad  accounts 
should  be  provided  similar  to  that  now  conducted  into  the 
national  banks  by  the  bank  examiners ;  a  few  first-class  rail- 
road accountants,  if  they  had  proper  direction  and  proper 
authority  to  inspect  books  and  papers,  could  accomplish 
much  in  preventing  wilful  violations  of  the  law.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  them  to  examine  into  the  accounts  of 
any  railroad  unless  for  good  reasons  they  were  directed  to 
do  so  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  way  might  be  found  by 
which  an  agreement  as  to  transportation  within  a  State 
intended  to  operate  as  a  fraud  upon  the  Federal  interstate 
commerce  laws  could  be  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  authorities.  At  present  it  occurs  that  large 
shipments  of  interstate  traffic  are  controlled  by  concessions 
on  purely  State  business,  which  of  course  amounts  to  an 
evasion  of  the  law.  The  Commission  should  have  power  to 
enforce  fair  treatment  by  the  great  trunk  lines  of  lateral 
and  branch  lines. 

I  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  need  of  providing  for  expe- 
ditious action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
all  these  matters,  whether  in  regulating  rates  for  trans- 
portation or  for  storing  or  for  handling  property  or  com- 
modities in  transit.  The  history  of  the  cases  litigated  under 
the  present  commerce  act  shows  that  its  efficacy  has  been 
to  a  great  degree  destroyed  by  the  weapon  of  delay,  almost 
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the  most  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  violate  the  law. 

Let  me  most  earnestly  say  that  these  recommendations 
are  not  made  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  railroads.  On 
ethical  grounds,  on  grounds  of  right,  such  hostility  would 
be  intolerable;  and  on  grounds  of  mere  national  self-interest 
we  must  remember  that  such  hostility  would  tell  against  the 
welfare  not  merely  of  some  few  rich  men,  but  of  a  multi- 
tude of  small  investors,  a  multitude  of  railway  employees, 
wage- workers ;  and  most  severely  against  the  interest  of  the 
public  as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  on  the  whole  our  rail- 
roads have  done  well  and  not  ill;  but  the  railroad  men  who 
wish  to  do  well  should  not  be  exposed  to  competition  with 
those  who  have  no  such  desire,  and  the  only  way  to  secure 
this  end  is  to  give  to  some  Government  tribunal  the  power 
to  see  that  justice  is  done  by  the  unwilling  exactly  as  it  is 
gladly  done  by  the  willing.  Moreover,  if  some  Government 
body  is  given  increased  power  the  effect  will  be  to  furnish 
authoritative  answer  on  behalf  of  the  railroad  whenever  ir- 
rational clamor  against  it  is  raised,  or  whenever  charges 
made  against  it  are  disproved.  I  ask  this  legislation  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
honest  railroad  man  and  the  honest  shipper  alike,  for  it  is 
they  who  are  chiefly  jeoparded  by  the  practices  of  their 
dishonest  competitors.  This  legislation  should  be  enacted 
in  a  spirit  as  remote  as  possible  from  hysteria  and  rancor. 
If  we  of  the  American  body  politic  are  true  to  the  traditions 
we  have  inherited  we  shall  always  scorn  any  effort  to  make 
us  hate  any  man  because  he  is  rich,  just  as  much  as  we 
should  scorn  any  effort  to  make  us  look  down  upon  or  treat 
contemptuously  any  man  because  he  is  poor.  We  judge  a 
man  by  his  conduct — that  is,  by  his  character — and  not  by 
his  wealth  or  intellect.  If  he  makes  his  fortune  honestly, 
there  is  no  just  cause  of  quarrel  with  him.  Indeed,  we  have 
nothing  but  the  kindliest  feelings  of  admiration  for  the  suc- 
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cessful  business  man  who  behaves  decently,  whether  he  has 
made  his  success  by  building  or  managing  a  railroad  or  by 
shipping  goods  over  that  railroad.  The  big  railroad  men 
and  big  shippers  are  simply  Americans  of  the  ordinary  type 
who  have  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  certain 
great  business  qualities.  They  are  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  their  fellow-citizens  of  smaller  means.  They  are 
merely  more  able  in  certain  lines  and  therefore  exposed  to 
certain  peculiarly  strong  temptations.  These  temptations 
have  not  sprung  newly  into  being;  the  exceptionally  success- 
ful among  mankind  have  always  been  exposed  to  them;  but 
they  have  grown  amazingly  in  power  as  a  result  of  the 
extraordinary  development  of  industrialism  along  new  lines, 
and  under  these  new  conditions,  which  the  lawmakers  of  old 
could  not  foresee  and  therefore  could  not  provide  against, 
they  have  become  so  serious  and  menacing  as  to  demand 
entirely  new  remedies.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  best  type 
of  railroad  men  and  the  best  type  of  shipper  no  less  than  of 
the  public  that  there  should  be  governmental  supervision 
and  regulation  of  these  great  business  operations,  for  the 
same  reason  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  corporation 
which  wishes  to  treat  its  employees  aright  that  there  should 
be  an  effective  employers'  liability  act,  or  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  factory  laws  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  women  and 
children.  All  such  legislation  frees  the  corporation  that 
wishes  to  do  well  from  being  driven  into  doing  ill,  in  order 
to  compete  with  its  rival,  which  prefers  to  do  ill.  We  desire 
to  set  up  a  moral  standard.  There  can  be  no  delusion  more 
fatal  to  the  Nation  than  the  delusion  that  the  standard  of 
profits,  of  business  prosperity,  is  sufficient  in  judging  any 
business  or  political  question — from  rate  legislation  to 
municipal  government.  Business  success,  whether  for  the 
individual  or  for  the  Nation,  is  a  good  thing  only  so  far  as 
it  is  accompanied  by  and  develops  a  high  standard  of  con- 
duct— honor,  integrity,  civic  courage.  The  kind  of  busi- 
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ness  prosperity  that  blunts  the  standard  of  honor,  that  puts 
an  inordinate  value  on  mere  wealth,  that  makes  a  man  ruth- 
less and  conscienceless  in  trade  and  weak  and  cowardly  in 
citizenship,  is  not  a  good  thing  at  all,  but  a  very  bad  thing 
for  the  Nation.  This  Government  stands  for  manhood  first 
and  for  business  only  as  an  adjunct  of  manhood. 

The  question  of  transportation  lies  at  the  root  of  all  in- 
dustrial success,  and  the  revolution  in  transportation  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  half  century  has  been  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  new  industrial 
conditions.  Most  emphatically  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
man  of  great  talents  refused  the  reward  for  his  talents. 
Still  less  do  we  wish  to  see  him  penalized ;  but  we  do  desire 
to  see  the  system  of  railroad  transportation  so  handled  that 
the  strong  man  shall  be  given  no  advantage  over  the  weak 
man.  We  wish  to  ensure  as  fair  treatment  for  the  small 
town  as  for  the  big  city ;  for  the  small  shipper  as  for  the  big 
shipper.  In  the  old  days  the  highway  of  commerce,  whether 
by  water  or  by  road  on  land,  was  open  to  all;  it  belonged 
to  the  public  and  the  traffic  along  it  was  free.  At  present 
the  railway  is  this  highway,  and  we  must  do  our  best  to  see 
that  it  is  kept  open  to  all  on  equal  terms.  Unlike  the  old 
highway  it  is  a  very  difficult  and  complex  thing  to  manage, 
and  it  is  far  better  that  it  should  be  managed  by  private  in- 
dividuals than  by  the  Government.  But  it  can  only  be  so 
managed  on  condition  that  justice  is  done  the  public.  It  is 
because,  in  my  judgment,  public  ownership  of  railroads  is 
highly  undesirable  and  would  probably  in  this  country  en- 
tail far-reaching  disaster,  that  I  wish  to  see  such  supervision 
and  regulation  of  them  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  will 
make  it  evident  that  there  is  no  need  for  public  ownership. 
The  opponents  of  Government  regulation  dwell  upon  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  the  intricate  and  involved 
nature  of  the  problem.  Their  contention  is  true.  It  is  a 
complicated  and  delicate  problem,  and  all  kinds  of  difficul- 
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ties  are  sure  to  arise  in  connection  with  any  plan  of  solution, 
while  no  plan  will  bring  all  the  benefits  hoped  for  by  its 
more  optimistic  adherents.  Moreover,  under  any  healthy 
plan,  the  benefits  will  develop  gradually  and  not  rapidly. 
Finally,  we  must  clearly  understand  that  the  public  servants 
who  are  to  do  this  peculiarly  -responsible  and  delicate  work 
must  themselves  be  of  the  highest  type  both  as  regards  in- 
tegrity and  efficiency.  They  must  be  well  paid,  for  other- 
wise able  men  can  not  in  the  long  run  be  secured ;  and  they 
must  possess  a  lofty  probity  which  will  revolt  as  quickly  at 
the  thought  of  pandering  to  any  gust  of  popular  prejudice 
against  rich  men  as  at  the  thought  of  anything  even  re- 
motely resembling  subserviency  to  rich  men.  But  while  I 
fully  admit  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
admit  that  these  difficulties  warrant  us  in  stopping  in  our 
effort  to  secure  a  wise  and  just  system.  They  should  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  spur  us  on  to  the  exercise  of  the  reso- 
lution, the  even-handed  justice,  and  the  fertility  of  resource, 
which  we  like  to  think  of  as  typically  American,  and  which 
will  in  the  end  achieve  good  results  in  this  as  in  other  fields 
of  activity.  The  task  is  a  great  one  and  underlies  the  task 
of  dealing  with  the  whole  industrial  problem.  But  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  great  problem  does  not  warrant  us  in  shrinking 
from  the  attempt  to  solve  it.  At  present  we  face  such  utter 
lack  of  supervision,  such  freedom  from  the  restraints  of 
law,  that  excellent  men  have  often  been  literally  forced 
into  doing  what  they  deplored  because  otherwise  they  were 
left  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  competitors.  To  rail  at 
and  assail  the  men  who  have  done  as  they  best  could  under 
such  conditions  accomplishes  little.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
to  develop  an  orderly  system;  and  such  a  system  can  only 
come  through  the  gradually  increased  exercise  of  the  right 
of  efficient  Government  control.  .  .  . 

There  has  been  demand  for  depriving  courts  of  the  power 
to  issue  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.     Such  special  limita- 
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tion  of  the  equity  powers  of  our  courts  would  be  most  un- 
wise. It  is  true  that  some  j  udges  have  misused  this  power ; 
but  this  does  not  justify  a  denial  of  the  power  any  more 
than  an  improper  exercise  of  the  power  to  call  a  strike  by  a 
labor  leader  would  justify  the  denial  of  the  right  to  strike. 
The  remedy  is  to  regulate  the  procedure  by  requiring  the 
judge  to  give  due  notice  to  the  adverse  parties  before  grant- 
ing the  writ,  the  hearing  to  be  ex  parte  if  the  adverse  party 
does  not  appear  at  the  time  and  place  ordered.  What  is 
due  notice  must  depend  upon  the  facts  of  the  case;  it  should 
not  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  permit  violation  of  the  law,  or 
the  jeopardizing  of  life  or  property.  Of  course,  this  would 
not  authorize  the  issuing  of  a  restraining  order  or  injunc- 
tion in  any  case  in  which  it  is  not  already  authorized  by 
existing  law. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  I  made  in  my  last  annual 
Message  for  an  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  of  general  labor  conditions,  especial 
attention  to  be  paid  to  the  conditions  of  child  labor  and 
child-labor  legislation  in  the  several  States.  Such  an  inves- 
tigation should  take  into  account  the  various  problems  with 
which  the  question  of  child  labor  is  connected.  It  is  true 
that  these  problems  can  be  actually  met  in  most  cases  only 
by  the  States  themselves,  but  it  would  be  well  for  the  Na- 
tion to  endeavor  to  secure  and  publish  comprehensive  infor- 
mation as  to  the  conditions  of  the  labor  of  children  in  the 
different  States,  so  as  to  spur  up  those  that  are  behindhand, 
and  to  secure  approximately  uniform  legislation  of  a  high 
character  among  the  several  States.  In  such  a  Republic  as 
ours  the  one  thing  that  we  can  not  afford  to  neglect  is  the 
problem  of  turning  out  decent  citizens.  The  future  of  the 
Nation  depends  upon  the  citizenship  of  the  generations  to 
come;  the  children  of  to-day  are  those  who  to-morrow  will 
shape  the  destiny  of  our  land,  and  we  can  not  afford  to  neg- 
lect them.  The  Legislature  of  Colorado  has  recommended 
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that  the  National  Government  provide  some  general  meas- 
ure for  the  protection  from  abuse  of  children  and  dumb  ani- 
mals throughout  the  United  States.  I  lay  the  matter  before 
you  for  what  I  trust  will  be  your  favorable  consideration. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  should  also 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  women 
in  industry.  Over  five  million  American  women  are  now 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations;  yet  there  is  an  almost  com- 
plete dearth  of  data  upon  which  to  base  any  trustworthy 
conclusions  as  regards  a  subject  as  important  as  it  is  vast 
and  complicated.  There  is  need  of  full  knowledge  on 
which  to  base  action  looking  toward  State  and  municipal 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  working  women.  The  in- 
troduction of  women  into  industry  is  working  change  and 
disturbance  in  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  the  Nation. 
The  decrease  in  marriage,  and  especially  in  the  birth  rate, 
lias  been  coincident  with  it.  We  must  face  accomplished 
facts,  and  the  adjustment  to  factory  conditions  must  be 
made ;  but  surely  it  can  be  made  with  less  friction  and  less 
harmful  effects  on  family  life  than  is  now  the  case.  This 
whole  matter  in  reality  forms  one  of  the  greatest  sociolog- 
ical phenomena  of  our  time;  it  is  a  social  question  of  the 
first  importance,  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  merely 
political  or  economic  question  can  be;  and  to  solve  it  we 
need  ample  data,  gathered  in  a  sane  and  scientific  spirit  in 
the  course  of  an  exhaustive  investigation. 

In  any  great  labor  disturbance  not  only  are  employer  and 
employee  interested,  but  also  a  third  party — the  general 
public.  Every  considerable  labor  difficulty  in  which  inter- 
state commerce  is  involved  should  be  investigated  by  the 
Government  and  the  facts  officially  reported  to  the  public. 

The  question  of  securing  a  healthy,  self-respecting,  and 
mutually  sympathetic  attitude  as  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, capitalist  and  wage-worker,  is  a  difficult  one.  All 
phases  of  the  labor  problem  prove  difficult  when  ap- 
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preached.  But  the  underlying  principles,  the  root  princi- 
ples, in  accordance  with  which  the  problem  must  be  solved 
are  entirely  simple.  We  can  get  justice  and  right  dealing 
only  if  we  put  as  of  paramount  importance  the  principle  of 
treating  a  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man  rather  than  with  ref- 
erence to  his  social  position,  his  occupation,  or  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs.  There  are  selfish  and  brutal  men  in  all 
ranks  of  life.  If  they  are  capitalists  their  selfishness  and 
brutality  may  take  the  form  of  hard  indifference  to  suffer- 
ing, greedy  disregard  of  every  moral  restraint  which  inter- 
feres with  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  cold-blooded  ex- 
ploitation of  the  weak;  or,  if  they  are  laborers,  the  form  of 
laziness,  of  sullen  envy  of  the  more  fortunate,  and  of  will- 
ingness to  perform  deeds  of  murderous  violence.  Such 
conduct  is  just  as  reprehensible  in  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
and  all  honest  and  far-seeing  men  should  join  in  warring 
against  it  wherever  it  becomes  manifest.  Individual  capi- 
talist and  individual  wage-worker,  corporation  and  union, 
are  alike  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  must  alike 
obey  the  law.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  mere  obedience  to 
the  law,  each  man,  if  he  be  really  a  good  citizen,  must 
show  broad  sympathy  for  his  neighbor  and  genuine  desire 
to  look  at  any  question  arising  between  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  that  neighbor  no  less  than  from  his  own; 
and  to  this  end  it  is  essential  that  capitalist  and  wage- 
worker  should  consult  freely  one  with  the  other,  should  each 
strive  to  bring  closer  the  day  when  both  shall  realize  that 
they  are  properly  partners  and  not  enemies.  To  approach 
the  questions  which  inevitably  arise  between  them  solely 
from  the  standpoint  which  treats. each  side  in  the  mass  as 
the  enemy  of  the  other  side  in  the  mass  is  both  wicked  and 
foolish.  In  the  past  the  most  direful  among  the  influences 
which  have  brought  about  the  downfall  of  republics  has 
ever  been  the  growth  of  the  class  spirit,  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  which  tends  to  make  a  man  subordinate  the  welfare 
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of  the  public  as  a  whole  to  the  welfare  of  the  particular 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  the  substitution  of  loyalty  to  a 
class  for  loyalty  to  the  Nation.  This  inevitably  brings 
about  a  tendency  to  treat  each  man  not  on  his  merits  as 
an  individual,  but  on  his  position  as  belonging  to  a  certain 
class  in  the  community.  If  such  a  spirit  grows  up  in  this 
Republic  it  will  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  us,  as  in  the  past 
it  has  proved  fatal  to  every  community  in  which  it  has  be- 
come dominant.  Unless  we  continue  to  keep  a  quick  and 
lively  sense  of  the  great  fundamental  truth  that  our  concern 
is  with  the  individual  worth  of  the  individual  man,  this 
Government  can  not  permanently  hold  the  place  which  it 
has  achieved  among  the  nations.  The  vital  lines  of  cleavage 
among  our  people  do  not  correspond,  and  indeed  run  at 
right  angles,  to  the  lines  of  cleavage  which  divide  occupa- 
tion from  occupation,  which  divide  wage-workers  from  cap- 
italists, farmers  from  bankers,  men  of  small  means  from 
men  of  large  means,  men  who  live  in  the  towns  from  men 
who  live  in  the  country;  for  the  vital  line  of  cleavage  is 
the  line  which  divides  the  honest  man  who  tries  to  do  well 
by  his  neighbor  from  the  dishonest  man  who  does  ill  by  his 
neighbor.  In  other  words,  the  standard  we  should  estab- 
lish is  the  standard  of  conduct,  not  the  standard  of  occu- 
pation, of  means,  or  of  social  position.  It  is  the  man's  moral 
quality,  his  attitude  toward  the  great  questions  which  con- 
cern all  humanity,  his  cleanliness  of  life,  his  power  to  do 
his  duty  toward  himself  and  toward  others,  which  really 
count;  and  if  we  substitute  for  the  standard  of  personal 
judgment  which  treats  each  man  according  to  his  merits, 
another  standard  in  accordance  with  which  all  men  of  one 
class  are  favored  and  all  men  of  another  class  discriminated 
against,  we  shall  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  body  politic. 
I  believe  that  our  people  are  too  sane,  too  self-respecting, 
too  fit  for  self-government,  ever  to  adopt  such  an  attitude. 
This  Government  is  not  and  never  shall  be  government  by 
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a  plutocracy.  This  Government  is  not  and  never  shall  be 
government  by  a  mob.  It  shall  continue  to  be  in  the  future 
what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  government  based  on  the 
theory  that  each  man,  rich  or  poor,  is  to  be  treated  simply 
and  solely  on  his  worth  as  a  man,  that  all  his  personal  and 
property  rights  are  to  be  safeguarded,  and  that  he  is  neither 
to  wrong  others  nor  to  suffer  wrong  from  others. 

The  noblest  of  all  forms  of  government  is  self-govern- 
ment; but  it  is  also  the  most  difficult.  We  who  possess  this 
priceless  boon,  and  who  desire  to  hand  it  on  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children,  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the 
thought  so  finely  expressed  by  Burke:  "  Men  are  qualified 
for  civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  to  their  disposition  to 
put  moral  chains  upon  their  own  appetites;  in  proportion 
as  they  are  disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise  and 
good  in  preference  to  the  flattery  of  knaves.  Society 
can  not  exist  unless  a  controlling  power  upon  will  and 
appetite  be  placed  somewhere,  and  the  less  of  it  there 
be  within  the  more  there  must  be  without.  It  is  ordained 
in  the  eternal  constitution  of  things  that  men  of  intem- 
perate minds  can  not  be  free.  Their  passions  forge  their 
fetters."  .  .  . 

The  first  Conference  of  Nations  held  at  The  Hague  in 
1899,  being  unable  to  dispose  of  all  the  business  before  it, 
recommended  the  consideration  and  settlement  of  a  number 
of  important  questions  by  another  conference  to  be  called 
subsequently  and  at  an  early  date.  These  questions  were 
the  following:  (1)  The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals;  (2) 
the  limitation  of  the  armed  forces  on  land  and  sea,  and  of 
military  budgets;  (3)  the  use  of  new  types  and  calibres  of 
military  and  naval  guns;  (4)  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  at  sea  in  times  of  war;  (5)  the  bombardment  of 
ports,  cities,  and  villages  by  naval  forces.  In  October, 
1904,  at  the  instance  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
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tended by  the  lawmakers  of  fifteen  different  nations,  had 
reiterated  the  demand  for  a  second  Conference  of  Nations, 
I  issued  invitations  to  all  the  Powers  signatory  to  The 
Hague  Convention  to  send  delegates  to  such  a  conference 
and  suggested  that  it  be  again  held  at  The  Hague.  In  its 
note  of  December  16,  1904,  the  United  States  Government 
communicated  to  the  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments its  belief  that  the  conference  could  be  best  arranged 
under  the  provisions  of  the  present  Hague  treaty. 

From  all  the  Powers  acceptance  was  received,  coupled  in 
some  cases  with  the  condition  that  we  should  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  war  then  waging  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  immediately  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  so  happily  terminated  this  war,  in  a  note  pre- 
sented to  the  President  on  September  13,  through  Ambassa- 
dor Rosen,  took  the  initiative  in  recommending  that  the  con- 
ference be  now  called.  The  United  States  Government  in 
response  expressed  its  cordial  acquiescence  and  stated  that 
it  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take  part  in  the  new  con- 
ference and  endeavor  to  further  its  aims.  We  assume  that 
all  civilized  governments  will  support  the  movement,  and 
that  the  conference  is  now  an  assured  fact.  This  Govern- 
ment will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  conference  to  the  end  that  substantial  progress  may 
be  made  in  the  cause  of  international  peace,  justice,  and 
good-will. 

This  renders  it  proper  at  this  time  to  say  something  as 
to  the  general  attitude  of  this  Government  toward  peace. 
More  and  more  war  is  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  itself 
a  lamentable  and  evil  thing.  A  wanton  or  useless  war,  or  a 
war  of  mere  aggression — in  short,  any  war  begun  or  car- 
ried on  in  a  conscienceless  spirit — is  to  be  condemned  as  a 
peculiarly  atrocious  crime  against  all  humanity.  We  can, 
however,  do  nothing  of  permanent  value  for  peace  unless 
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we  keep  ever  clearly  in  mind  the  ethical  element  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  problem.  Our  aim  is  righteousness. 
Peace  is  normally  the  handmaiden  of  righteousness;  but 
when  peace  and  righteousness  conflict  then  a  great  and  up- 
right people  can  never  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  follow  the 
path  which  leads  toward  righteousness,  even  though  that 
path  also  leads  to  war.  There  are  persons  who  advocate 
peace  at  any  price;  there  are  others  who,  following  a  false 
analogy,  think  that  because  it  is  no  longer  necessary  in  civ- 
ilized countries  for  individuals  to  protect  their  rights  with 
a  strong  hand,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  nations  to  be 
ready  to  defend  their  rights.  These  persons  would  do  ir- 
reparable harm  to  any  nation  that  adopted  their  principles, 
and  even  as  it  is  they  seriously  hamper  the  cause  which  they 
advocate  by  tending  to  render  it  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  sen- 
sible and  patriotic  men.  There  can  be  no  worse  foe  of  man- 
kind in  general,  and  of  his  own  country  in  particular,  than 
the  demagogue  of  war,  the  man  who  in  mere  folly  or  to 
serve  his  own  selfish  ends  continually  rails  at  and  abuses 
other  nations,  who  seeks  to  excite  his  countrymen  against 
foreigners  on  insufficient  pretexts,  who  excites  and  inflames 
a  perverse  and  aggressive  national  vanity,  and  who  may  on 
occasions  wantonly  bring  on  conflict  between  his  nation  and 
some  other  nation.  But  there  are  demagogues  of  peace  just 
as  there  are  demagogues  of  war,  and  in  any  such  move- 
ment as  this  for  The  Hague  conference  it  is  essential  not  to 
be  misled  by  one  set  of  extremists  any  more  than  by  the 
other.  Whenever  it  is  possible  for  a  nation  or  an  individual 
to  work  for  real  peace,  assuredly  it  is  failure  of  duty  not 
so  to  strive;  but  if  war  is  necessary  and  righteous,  then 
either  the  man  or  the  nation  shrinking  from  it  forfeits  all 
title  to  self-respect.  We  have  scant  sympathy  with  the 
sentimentalist  who  dreads  oppression  less  than  physical 
suffering,  who  would  prefer  a  shameful  peace  to  the  pain 
and  toil  sometimes  lamentably  necessary  in  order  to  se- 
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cure  a  righteous  peace.  As  yet  there  is  only  a  partial  and 
imperfect  analogy  between  international  law  and  internal 
or  municipal  law,  because  there  is  no  sanction  of  force  for 
executing  the  former,  while  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  private  citizen  is  protected  in  his  rights  by  the 
law,  because  the  law  rests  in  the  last  resort  upon  force  ex- 
ercised through  the  forms  of  law.  A  man  does  not  have  to 
defend  his  rights  with  his  own  hand,  because  he  can  call 
upon  the  police,  upon  the  sheriff's  posse,  upon  the  militia, 
or  in  certain  extreme  cases  upon  the  Army,  to  defend  him. 
But  there  is  no  such  sanction  of  force  for  international  law. 
At  present  there  could  be  no  greater  calamity  than  for 
the  free  peoples,  the  enlightened,  independent,  and  peace- 
loving  peoples,  to  disarm  while  yet  leaving  it  open  to  any 
barbarism  or  despotism  to  remain  armed.  So  long  as  the 
world  is  as  unorganized  as  now,  the  armies  and  navies  of 
those  peoples  who  on  the  whole  stand  for  justice  offer  not 
only  the  best,  but  the  only  possible,  security  for  a  just 
peace.  For  instance,  if  the  United  States  alone,  or  in  com- 
pany only  with  the  other  nations  that  on  the  whole  tend  to 
act  justly,  disarmed,  we  might  sometimes  avoid  bloodshed, 
but  we  would  cease  to  be  of  weight  in  securing  the  peace  of 
justice — the  real  peace  for  which  the  most  law-abiding  and 
high-minded  men  must  at  times  be  willing  to  fight.  As  the 
world  is  now,  only  that  nation  is  equipped  for  peace  that 
knows  how  to  fight  and  that  will  not  shrink  from  fighting 
if  ever  the  conditions  become  such  that  war  is  demanded  in 
the  name  of  the  highest  morality. 

So  much  it  is  emphatically  necessary  to  say  in  order  both 
that  the  position  of  the  United  States  may  not  be  mis- 
understood, and  that  a  genuine  effort  to  bring  nearer  the 
day  of  the  peace  of  justice  among  the  nations  may  not  be 
hampered  by  a  folly  which,  in  striving  to  achieve  the  impos- 
sible, would  render  it  hopeless  to  attempt  the  achievement 
of  the  practical.  But  while  recognizing  most  clearly  all 
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above  set  forth,  it  remains  our  clear  duty  to  strive  in  every 
practicable  way  to  bring  nearer  the  time  when  the  sword 
shall  not  be  the  arbiter  among  nations.  At  present  the 
practical  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  minimize  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  it  must  be  the  arbiter,  and  to  offer,  at  least 
to  all  civilized  powers,  some  substitute  for  war  which  will 
be  available  in  at  least  a  considerable  number  of  instances. 
Very  much  can  be  done  through  another  Hague  conference 
in  this  direction,  and  I  most  earnestly  urge  that  this  Nation 
do  all  in  its  power  to  try  to  further  the  movement  and  to 
make  the  result  of  the  decisions  of  The  Hague  conference 
effective.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  conference  may  be  able 
to  devise  some  way  to  make  arbitration  between  nations  the 
customary  way  of  settling  international  disputes  in  all  save 
a  few  classes  of  cases,  which  should  themselves  be  as  sharply 
defined  and  rigidly  limited  as  the  present  governmental  and 
social  development  of  the  world  will  permit.  If  possible, 
there  should  be  a  general  arbitration  treaty  negotiated 
among  all  the  nations  represented  at  the  conference.  Neu- 
tral rights  and  property  should  be  protected  at  sea  as  they 
are  protected  on  land.  There  should  be  an  international 
agreement  to  this  purpose  and  a  similar  agreement  defining 
contraband  of  war. 

During  the  last  century  there  has  been  a  distinct  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  wars  between  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions. International  relations  have  become  closer,  and  the 
development  of  The  Hague  tribunal  is  not  only  a  symptom 
of  this  growing  closeness  of  relationship,  but  is  a  means  by 
which  the  growth  can  be  furthered.  Our  aim  should  be 
from  time  to  time  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  possible 
toward  creating  something  like  an  organization  of  the  civil- 
ized nations,  because  as  the  world  becomes  more  highly  or- 
ganized the  need  for  navies  and  armies  will  diminish.  It 
is  not  possible  to  secure  anything  like  an  immediate  dis- 
armament, because  it  would  first  be  necessary  to  settle  what 
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peoples  are  on  the  whole  a  menace  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  to  provide  against  the  disarmament  of  the  rest  being 
turned  into  a  movement  which  would  really  chiefly  benefit 
these  obnoxious  peoples;  but  it  may  be  possible  to  exercise 
some  check  upon  the  tendency  to  swell  indefinitely  the 
budgets  for  military  expenditure.  Of  course,  such  an  ef- 
fort could  succeed  only  if  it  did  not  attempt  to  do  too 
much;  and  if  it  were  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  sanity  as 
far  removed  as  possible  from  a  merely  hysterical  pseudo- 
philanthropy.  It  is  worth  while  pointing  out  that  since 
the  end  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  this  Nation 
has  shown  its  practical  faith  in  the  policy  of  disarma- 
ment by  reducing  its  little  army  one-third.  But  disarma- 
ment can  never  be  of  prime  importance;  there  is  more 
need  to  get  rid  of  the  causes  of  war  than  of  the  implements 
of  war. 

I  have  dwelt  much  on  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  by  steer- 
ing clear  of  any  mere  foolish  sentimentality  because  my 
wish  for  peace  is  so  genuine  and  earnest;  because  I  have 
a  real  and  great  desire  that  this  second  Hague  conference 
may  mark  a  long  stride  forward  in  the  direction  of  securing 
the  peace  of  justice  throughout  the  world.  No  object  is 
better  worthy  the  attention  of  enlightened  statesmanship 
than  the  establishment  of  a  surer  method  than  now  exists 
of  securing  justice  as  between  nations,  both  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  little  nations  and  for  the  prevention  of  war 
between  the  big  nations.  To  this  aim  we  should  endeavor 
not  only  to  avert  bloodshed,  but,  above  all,  effectively  to 
strengthen  the  forces  of  right.  The  Golden  Rule  should 
be,  and  as  the  world  grows  in  morality  it  will  be,  the  guid- 
ing rule  of  conduct  among  nations  as  among  individuals ; 
though  the  Golden  Rule  must  not  be  construed,  in  fan- 
tastic manner,  as  forbidding  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power.  This  mighty  and  free  Republic  should  ever  deal 
with  all  other  states,  great  or  small,  on  a  basis  of  high 
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honor,  respecting  their  rights  as  jealously  as  it  safeguards 
its  own. 

One  of  the  most  effective  instruments  for  peace  is  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  it  has  been  and  is  being  gradually  de- 
veloped by  this  Nation  and  accepted  by  other  nations.  No 
other  policy  could  have  been  as  efficient  in  promoting  peace 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in  giving  to  each  nation 
thereon  the  chance  to  develop  along  its  own  lines.  If  we 
had  refused  to  apply  the  Doctrine  to  changing  conditions 
it  would  now  be  completely  outworn,  would  not  meet  any  of 
the  needs  of  the  present  day,  and  indeed  would  probably 
by  this  time  have  sunk  into  complete  oblivion.  'It  is  useful 
at  home,  and  is  meeting  with  recognition  abroad  because  we 
have  adapted  our  application  of  it  to  meet  the  growing  and 
changing  needs  of  the  Hemisphere.  When  we  announce  a 
policy,  such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  thereby  commit 
ourselves  to  the  consequences  of  the  policy,  and  those  conse- 
quences from  time  to  time  alter.  It  is  out  of  the  question 
to  claim  a  right  and  yet  shirk  the  responsibility  for  its  ex- 
ercise. Not  only  we,  but  all  American  Republics  who  are 
benefited  by  the  existence  of  the  Doctrine,  must  recognize 
the  obligations  each  nation  is  under  as  regards  foreign  peo- 
ples no  less  than  its  duty  to  insist  upon  its  own  rights. 

That  our  rights  and  interests  are  deeply  concerned  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Doctrine  is  so  clear  as  hardly  to  need 
argument.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal.  As  a  mere  matter  of  self- 
defence  we  must  exercise  a  close  watch  over  the  approaches 
to  this  canal;  and  this  means  that  we  must  be  thoroughly 
alive  to  our  interests  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

There  are  certain  essential  points  which  must  never  be 
forgotten  as  regards  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  as  a  nation  make  it  evident  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  treat  it  in  any  shape  or  way  as  an  excuse  for 
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aggrandizement  on  our  part  at  the  expense  of  the  republics 
to  the  south.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  in  some  South 
American  countries  there  has  been  much  suspicion  lest  we 
should  interpret  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  in  some  way  inim- 
ical to  their  interests,  and  we  must  try  to  convince  all  the 
other  nations  of  this  continent  once  and  for  all  that  no  just 
and  orderly  government  has  anything  to  fear  from  us. 
There  are  certain  republics  to  the  south  of  us  which  have 
already  reached  such  a  point  of  stability,  order,  and  pros- 
perity that  they  themselves,  though  as  yet  hardly  con- 
sciously, are  among  the  guarantors  of  this  Doctrine.  These 
republics  we  now  meet  not  only  on  a  basis  of  entire  equality, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  frank  and  respectful  friendship,  which  we 
hope  is  mutual.  If  all  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us  will 
only  grow  as  those  to  which  I  allude  have  already  grown, 
all  need  for  us  to  be  the  especial  champions  of  the  Doctrine 
will  disappear,  for  no  stable  and  growing  American  Repub- 
lic wishes  to  see  some  great  non-American  military  power 
acquire  territory  in  its  neighborhood.  All  that  this  country 
desires  is  that  the  other  republics  on  this  Continent  shall 
be  happy  and  prosperous;  and  they  can  not  be  happy  and 
prosperous  unless  they  maintain  order  within  their  bound- 
aries and  behave  with  a  just  regard  for  their  obligations 
toward  outsiders.  It  must  be  understood  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  the  United  States  use  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  a  cloak  for  territorial  aggression.  We  desire  peace  with 
all  the  world,  but  perhaps  most  of  all  with  the  other  peoples 
of  the  American  Continent.  There  are  of  course  limits  to 
the  wrongs  which  any  self-respecting  nation  can  endure. 
It  is  always  possible  that  wrong  actions  toward  this  Nation, 
or  toward  citizens  of  this  Nation,  in  some  state  unable  to 
keep  order  among  its  own  people,  unable  to  secure  justice 
from  outsiders,  and  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  those  out- 
siders who  treat  it  well,  may  result  in  our  having  to  take 
action  to  protect  our  rights;  but  such  action  will  not  be 
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taken  with  a  view  to  territorial  aggression,  and  it  will  be 
taken  at  all  only  with  extreme  reluctance  and  when  it  has 
become  evident  that  every  other  resource  has  been  ex- 
hausted. 

Moreover,  we  must  make  it  evident  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  permit  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  used  by  any  na- 
tion on  this  Continent  as  a  shield  to  protect  it  from  the  con- 
sequences of  its  own  misdeeds  against  foreign  nations.  If 
a  republic  to  the  south  of  us  commits  a  tort  against  a  for- 
eign nation,  such  as  an  outrage  against  a  citizen  of  that 
nation,  then  the  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not  force  us  to  in- 
terfere to  prevent  punishment  of  the  tort,  save  to  see  that 
the  punishment  does  not  assume  the  form  of  territorial  oc- 
cupation in  any  shape.  The  case  is  more  difficult  when  it 
refers  to  a  contractual  obligation.  Our  own  Government 
has  always  refused  to  enforce  such  contractual  obligations 
on  behalf  of  its  citizens  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  all  foreign  governments  would  take  the 
same  view.  But  they  do  not;  and  in  consequence  we  are 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  disagree- 
able alternatives.  On  the  one  hand,  this  country  would  cer- 
tainly decline  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  a  foreign  govern- 
ment from  collecting  a  just  debt;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  inadvisable  to  permit  any  foreign  power  to  take  pos- 
session, even  temporarily,  of  the  custom-houses  of  an  Amer- 
ican Republic  in  order  to  enforce  the  payment  of  its  obli- 
gations; for  such  temporary  occupation  might  turn  into  a 
permanent  occupation.  The  only  escape  from  these  alterna- 
tives may  at  any  time  be  that  we  must  ourselves  undertake 
to  bring  about  some  arrangement  by  which  so  much  as  pos- 
sible of  a  just  obligation  shall  be  paid.  It  is  far  better  that 
this  country  should  put  through  such  an  arrangement, 
rather  than  allow  any  foreign  country  to  undertake  it.  To 
do  so  ensures  the  defaulting  republic  from  having  to  pay 
debts  of  an  improper  character  under  duress,  while  it  also 
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ensures  honest  creditors  of  the  republic  from  being  passed 
by  in  the  interest  of  dishonest  or  grasping  creditors.  More- 
over, for  the  United  States  to  take  such  a  position  offers 
the  only  possible  way  of  ensuring  us  against  a  clash  with 
some  foreign  power.  The  position  is,  therefore,  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  justice.  It  is 
of  benefit  to  our  people;  it  is  of  benefit  to  foreign  peoples; 
and  most  of  all  it  is  really  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  the 
country  concerned. 

This  brings  me  to  what  should  be  one  of  the  funda- 
mental objects  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  must  our- 
selves in  good  faith  try  to  help  upward  toward  peace  and 
order  those  of  our  sister  republics  which  need  such  help. 
Just  as  there  has  been  a  gradual  growth  of  the  ethical  ele- 
ment in  the  relations  of  one  individual  to  another,  so  we 
are,  even  though  slowly,  more  and  more  coming  to  recognize 
the  duty  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  not  only  as 
among  individuals,  but  also  as  among  nations. 

Santo  Domingo,  in  her  turn,  has  now  made  an  appeal 
to  us  to  help  her,  and  not  only  every  principle  of  wisdom 
but  every  generous  instinct  within  us  bids  us  respond  to  the 
appeal.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  whether  we 
grant  the  aid  needed  by  Santo  Domingo  as  an  incident  to 
the  wise  development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  because 
we  regard  the  case  of  Santo  Domingo  as  standing  wholly  by 
itself,  and  to  be  treated  as  such,  and  not  on  general  princi- 
ples or  with  any  reference  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
important  point  is  to  give  the  needed  aid,  and  the  case  is 
certainly  sufficiently  peculiar  to  deserve  to  be  judged  purely 
on  its  own  merits.  The  conditions  in  Santo  Domingo  have 
for  a  number  of  years  grown  from  bad  to  worse  until  a 
year  ago  all  society  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Fortu- 
nately, just  at  this  time  a  ruler  sprang  up  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, who,  with  his  colleagues,  saw  the  dangers  threaten- 
ing their  country  and  appealed  to  the  friendship  of  the 
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only  great  and  powerful  neighbor  who  possessed  the  power 
and,  as  they  hoped,  also  the  will  to  help  them.  There  was 
imminent  danger  of  foreign  intervention.  The  previous 
rulers  of  Santo  Domingo  had  recklessly  incurred  debts,  and 
owing  to  her  internal  disorders  she  had  ceased  to  be  able 
to  provide  means  of  paying  the  debts.  The  patience  of  her 
foreign  creditors  had  become  exhausted,  and  at  least  two 
foreign  nations  were  on  the  point  of  intervention,  and  were 
only  prevented  from  intervening  by  the  unofficial  as- 
surance of  this  Government  that  it  would  itself  strive  to 
help  Santo  Domingo  in  her  hour  of  need.  In  the  case  of 
one  of  these  nations,  only  the  actual  opening  of  negotiations 
to  this  end  by  our  Government  prevented  the  seizure  of  ter- 
ritory in  Santo  Domingo  by  a  European  power.  Of  the 
debts  incurred  some  were  just,  while  some  were  not  of  a 
character  which  really  renders  it  obligatory  on,  or  proper 
for,  Santo  Domingo  to  pay  them  in  full.  But  she  could  not 
pay  any  of  them  unless  some  stability  was  assured  her  Gov- 
ernment and  people. 

Accordingly  the  Executive  Department  of  our  Govern- 
ment negotiated  a  treaty  under  which  we  are  to  try  to  help 
the  Dominican  people  to  straighten  out  their  finances.  This 
treaty  is  pending  before  the  Senate.  In  the  meantime  a 
temporary  arrangement  has  been  made  which  will  last  until 
the  Senate  has  had  time  to  take  action  upon  the  treaty. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  Dominican  Government  has  ap- 
pointed Americans  to  all  the  important  positions  in  the  cus- 
toms service,  and  they  are  seeing  to  the  honest  collection 
of  the  revenues,  turning  over  45  per  cent  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  running  expenses  and  putting  the  other  55  per 
cent  into  a  safe  depositary  for  equitable  division  in  case 
the  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  among  the  various  creditors, 
whether  European  or  American. 

The  custom-houses  offer  wellnigh  the  only  sources  of 
revenue  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  different  revolutions 
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usually  have  as  their  real  aim  the  obtaining  possession  of 
these  custom-houses.  The  mere  fact  that  the  collectors  of 
customs  are  Americans,  that  they  are  performing  their 
duties  with  efficiency  and  honesty,  and  that  the  treaty  is 
pending  in  the  Senate,  gives  a  certain  moral  power  to  the 
Government  of  Santo  Domingo  which  it  has  not  had  before. 
This  has  completely  discouraged  all  revolutionary  move- 
ment, while  it  has  already  produced  such  an  increase  in  the 
revenues  that  the  Government  is  actually  getting  more  from 
the  45  per  cent  that  the  American  collectors  turn  over  to  it 
than  it  got  formerly  when  it  took  the  entire  revenue.  It 
is  enabling  the  poor  harassed  people  of  Santo  Domingo 
once  more  to  turn  their  attention  to  industry  and  to  be  free 
from  the  curse  of  interminable  revolutionary  disturbance. 
It  offers  to  all  bona  fide  creditors,  American  and  European, 
the  only  really  good  chance  to  obtain  that  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled,  while  it  in  return  gives  to  Santo  Domingo 
the  only  opportunity  of  defence  against  claims  which  it 
ought  not  to  pay,  for  now  if  it  meets  the  views  of  the  Senate 
we  shall  ourselves  thoroughly  examine  all  these  claims, 
whether  American  or  foreign,  and  see  that  none  that  are 
improper  are  paid.  There  is,  of  course,  opposition  to  the 
treaty  from  dishonest  creditors,  foreign  and  American,  and 
from  the  professional  revolutionists  of  the  island  itself.  We 
have  already  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  creditors 
who  do  not  dare  expose  their  claims  to  honest  scrutiny  are 
endeavoring  to  stir  up  sedition  in  the  island  and  opposition 
to  the  treaty.  In  the  meantime  I  have  exercised  the  au- 
thority vested  in  me  by  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  arms  into  the  island  for  rev- 
olutionary purposes. 

Under  the  course  taken,  stability  and  order  and  all  the 
benefits  of  peace  are  at  last  coming  to  Santo  Domingo, 
danger  of  foreign  intervention  has  been  suspended,  and 
there  is  at  last  a  prospect  that  all  creditors  will  get  justice, 
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no  more  and  no  less.  If  the  arrangement  is  terminated  by 
the  failure  of  the  treaty  chaos  will  follow;  and  if  chaos  fol- 
lows, sooner  or  later  this  Government  may  be  involved  in 
serious  difficulties  with  foreign  governments  over  the  island, 
or  else  may  be  forced  itself  to  intervene  in  the  island  in  some 
unpleasant  fashion.  Under  the  proposed  treaty  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  island  is  scrupulously  respected,  the  dan- 
ger of  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  intervention 
of  foreign  powers  vanishes,  and  the  interference  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  minimized,  so  that  we  shall  only  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Santo  Domingo  authorities  to  secure  the 
proper  administration  of  the  customs,  and  therefore  to  se- 
cure the  payment  of  just  debts  and  to  secure  the  Dominican 
Government  against  demands  for  unjust  debts.  The  pro- 
posed method  will  give  the  people  of  Santo  Domingo  the 
same  chance  to  move  onward  and  upward  which  we  have 
already  given  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  It  will  be  doubly 
to  our  discredit  as  a  nation  if  we  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
this  chance;  for  it  will  be  of  damage  to  ourselves,  and  it 
will  be  of  incalculable  damage  to  Santo  Domingo.  Every 
consideration  of  wise  policy,  and,  above  all,  every  consid- 
eration of  large  generosity,  bids  us  meet  the  request  of 
Santo  Domingo  as  we  are  now  trying  to  meet  it.  ... 

The  question  of  immigration  is  of  vital  interest  to  this 
country.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  there  came  to 
the  United  States  1,026,000  alien  immigrants.  In  other 
words,  in  the  single  year  that  has  just  elapsed  there  came 
to  this  country  a  greater  number  of  people  than  came  here 
during  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  of  our  colonial 
life  which  intervened  between  the  first  landing  at  James- 
town and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration that,  while  much  of  this  enormous  immigration  is 
undoubtedly  healthy  and  natural,  a  considerable  proportion 
is  undesirable  from  one  reason  or  another;  moreover,  a  con- 
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siderable  proportion  of  it,  probably  a  very  large  proportion, 
including  most  of  the  undesirable  class,  does  not  come  here 
of  its  own  initiative,  but  because  of  the  activity  of  the 
agents  of  the  great  transportation  companies.  These  agents 
are  distributed  throughout  Europe,  and  by  the  offer  of  all 
kinds  of  inducements  they  wheedle  and  cajole  many  immi- 
grants, often  against  their  best  interest,  to  come  here.  The 
most  serious  obstacle  we  have  to  encounter  in  the  effort  to 
secure  a  proper  regulation  of  the  immigration  to  these  shores 
arises  from  the  determined  opposition  of  the  foreign  steam- 
ship lines,  who  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  matter 
save  to  increase  the  returns  on  their  capital  by  carrying 
masses  of  immigrants  hither  in  the  steerage  quarters  of 
their  ships. 

As  I  said  in  my  last  Message  to  the  Congress,  we  can 
not  have  too  much  immigration  of  the  right  sort,  and  we 
should  have  none  whatever  of  the  wrong  sort.  Of  course 
it  is  desirable  that  even  the  right  kind  of  immigration  should 
be  properly  distributed  in  this  country.  We  need  more  of 
such  immigration  for  the  South;  and  special  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  limit 
the  number  of  immigrants  allowed  to  come  in  any  one  year 
to  New  York  and  other  Northern  cities,  while  leaving  un- 
limited the  number  allowed  to  come  to  the  South;  always 
provided,  however,  that  a  stricter  effort  is  made  to  see  that 
only  immigrants  of  the  right  kind  come  to  our  country  any- 
where. In  actual  practice  it  has  proved  so  difficult  to  en- 
force the  immigration  laws  where  long  stretches  of  frontier 
marked  by  an  imaginary  line  alone  intervene  between  us  and 
our  neighbors  that  I  recommend  that  no  immigrants  be  al- 
lowed to  come  in  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  save  natives  of 
the  two  countries  themselves.  As  much  as  possible  should 
be  done  to  distribute  the  immigrants  upon  the  land  and  keep 
them  away  from  the  congested  tenement-house  districts  of 
the  great  cities.  But  distribution  is  a  palliative,  not  a  cure, 
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The  prime  need  is  to  keep  out  all  immigrants  who  will  not 
make  good  American  citizens.  The  laws  now  existing  for 
the  exclusion  of  undesirable  immigrants  should  be  strength- 
ened. Adequate  means  should  be  adopted,  enforced  by  suffi- 
cient penalties,  to  compel  steamship  companies  engaged  in 
the  passenger  business  to  observe  in  good  faith  the  law 
which  forbids  them  to  encourage  or  solicit  immigration  to 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  there  should  be  a  sharp  lim- 
itation imposed  upon  all  vessels  coming  to  our  ports  as  to 
the  number  of  immigrants  in  ratio  to  the  tonnage  which 
each  vessel  can  carry.  This  ratio  should  be  high  enough 
to  ensure  the  coming  hither  of  as  good  a  class  of  aliens  as 
possible.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  surer  punish- 
ment of  those  who  induce  aliens  to  come  to  this  country 
under  promise  or  assurance  of  employment.  It  should  be 
made  possible  to  inflict  a  sufficiently  heavy  penalty  on  any 
employer  violating  this  law  to  deter  him  from  taking  the 
risk.  It  seems  to  me  wise  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
ternational conference  held  to  deal  with  this  question  of 
immigration,  which  has  more  than  a  merely  national  sig- 
nificance; such  a  conference  could  among  other  things  enter 
at  length  into  the  methods  for  securing  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  would-be  immigrants  at  the  ports  from  which  they 
desire  to  embark  before  permitting  them  to  embark. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  it  is  unwise  to  depart  from 
the  old  American  tradition  and  to  discriminate  for  or  against 
any  man  who  desires  to  come  here  and  become  a  citizen, 
save  on  the  ground  of  that  man's  fitness  for  citizenship.  It 
is  our  right  and  duty  to  consider  his  moral  and  social  qual- 
ity. His  standard  of  living  should  be  such  that  he  will 
not,  by  pressure  of  competition,  lower  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  our  own  wage-workers;  for  it  must  ever  be  a  prime 
object  of  our  legislation  to  keep  high  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing. If  the  man  who  seeks  to  come  here  is  from  the  moral 
and  social  standpoint  of  such  a  character  as  to  bid  fair  to 
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add  value  to  the  community  he  should  be  heartily  wel- 
comed. We  can  not  afford  to  pay  heed  to  whether  he  is 
of  one  creed  or  another,  of  one  nation  or  another.  We  can 
not  afford  to  consider  whether  he  is  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
Jew  or  Gentile;  whether  he  is  Englishman  or  Irishman, 
Frenchman  or  German,  Japanese,  Italian,  Scandinavian, 
Slav,  or  Magyar.  What  we  should  desire  to  find  out  is 
the  individual  quality  of  the  individual  man.  In  my  judg- 
ment, with  this  end  in  view,  we  shall  have  to  prepare 
through  our  own  agents  a  far  more  rigid  inspection  in  the 
countries  from  which  the  immigrants  come.  It  will  be  a 
great  deal  better  to  have  fewer  immigrants,  but  all  of  the 
right  kind,  than  a  great  number  of  immigrants,  many  of 
whom  are  necessarily  of  the  wrong  kind.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible we  wish  to  limit  the  immigration  to  this  country  to 
persons  who  propose  to  become  citizens  of  this  country,  and 
we  can  well  afford  to  insist  upon  adequate  scrutiny  of  the 
character  of  those  who  are  thus  proposed  for  future  citizen- 
ship. There  should  be  an  increase  in  the  stringency  of  the 
laws  to  keep  out  insane,  idiotic,  epileptic,  and  pauper  immi- 
grants. But  this  is  by  no  means  enough.  Not  merely  the 
anarchist,  but  every  man  of  anarchistic  tendencies,  all  vio- 
lent and  disorderly  people,  all  people  of  bad  character,  the 
incompetent,  the  lazy,  the  vicious,  the  physically  unfit,  de- 
fective, or  degenerate  should  be  kept  out.  The  stocks  out 
of  which  American  citizenship  is  to  be  built  should  be 
strong  and  healthy,  sound  in  body,  mind,  and  character. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  Government  agents  would  not 
always  select  well,  the  answer  is  that  they  would  certainly 
select  better  than  do  the  agents  and  brokers  of  foreign 
steamship  companies,  the  people  who  now  do  whatever  se- 
lection is  done. 

The  questions  arising  in  connection  with  Chinese  immi- 
gration stand  by  themselves.  The  conditions  in  China  are 
such  that  the  entire  Chinese  coolie  class,  that  is,  the  class  of 
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Chinese  laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  legitimately  come 
under  the  head  of  undesirable  immigrants  to  this  country, 
because  of  their  numbers,  the  low  wages  for  which  they 
work,  and  their  low  standard  of  living.  Not  only  is  it  to 
the  interest  of  this  country  to  keep  them  out,  but  the  Chi- 
nese authorities  do  not  desire  that  they  should  be  admitted. 
At  present  their  entrance  is  prohibited  by  laws  amply  ade- 
quate to  accomplish  this  purpose.  These  laws  have  been, 
are  being,  and  will  be  thoroughly  enforced.  The  violations 
of  them  are  so  few  in  number  as  to  be  infinitesimal  and  can 
be  entirely  disregarded.  There  is  no  serious  proposal  to 
alter  the  immigration  law  as  regards  the  Chinese  laborer, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  man 
feeling  or  affecting  to  feel  the  slightest  alarm  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

But  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  excluding 
Chinese  laborers,  Chinese  coolies,  grave  injustice  and 
wrong  have  been  done  by  this  Nation  to  the  people  of 
China,  and  therefore  ultimately  to  this  Nation  itself.  Chi- 
nese students,  business  and  professional  men  of  all  kinds — 
not  only  merchants,  but  bankers,  doctors,  manufacturers, 
professors,  travelers,  and  the  like — should  be  encouraged 
to  come  here  and  treated  on  precisely  the  same  footing  that 
we  treat  students,  business  men,  travelers,  and  the  like  of 
other  nations.  Our  laws  and  treaties  should  be  framed,  not 
so  as  to  put  these  people  in  the  excepted  classes,  but  to 
state  that  we  will  admit  all  Chinese,  except  Chinese  of  the 
coolie  class,  Chinese  skilled  or  unskilled  laborers.  There 
would  not  be  the  least  danger  that  any  such  provision  would 
result  in  any  relaxation  of  the  law  about  laborers.  These 
will,  under  all  conditions,  be  kept  out  absolutely.  But  it 
will  be  more  easy  to  see  that  both  justice  and  courtesy  are 
shown,  as  they  ought  to  be  shown,  to  other  Chinese,  if  the 
law  or  treaty  is  framed  as  above  suggested.  Examinations 
should  be  completed  at  the  port  of  departure  from  China. 
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For  this  purpose  there  should  be  provided  a  more  ade- 
quate consular  service  in  China  than  we  now  have.  The 
appropriations,  both  for  the  officers  of  the  consuls  and  for 
the  office  forces  in  the  consulates,  should  be  increased. 

As  a  people  we  have  talked  much  of  the  open  door  in 
China,  and  we  expect,  and  quite  rightly  intend  to  insist, 
upon  justice  being  shown  us  by  the  Chinese.  But  we  can 
not  expect  to  receive  equity  unless  we  do  equity.  We  can 
not  ask  the  Chinese  to  do  to  us  what  we  are  unwilling  to  do 
to  them.  They  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  exclude  our 
laboring  men  if  our  laboring  men  threatened  to  come  into 
their  country  in  such  numbers  as  to  jeopardize  the  well- 
being  of  the  Chinese  population;  and  as,  mutatis  mutandis, 
these  were  the  conditions  with  which  Chinese  immigration 
actually  brought  this  people  face  to  face,  we  had  and  have 
a  perfect  right,  which  the  Chinese  Government  in  no  way 
contests,  to  act  as  we  have  acted  in  the  matter  of  restricting 
coolie  immigration.  That  this  right  exists  for  each  country 
was  explicitly  acknowledged  in  the  last  treaty  between  the 
two  countries.  But  we  must  treat  the  Chinese  student,  trav- 
eler, and  business  man  in  a  spirit  of  the  broadest  j  ustice  and 
courtesy  if  we  expect  similar  treatment  to  be  accorded  to 
our  own  people  of  similar  rank  who  go  to  China.  Much 
trouble  has  come  during  the  past  summer  from  the  organ- 
ized boycott  against  American  goods  which  has  been 
started  in  China.  The  main  factor  in  producing  this  boy- 
cott has  been  the  resentment  felt  by  the  students  and  busi- 
ness people  of  China,  by  all  the  Chinese  leaders,  against  the 
harshness  of  our  law  toward  educated  Chinamen  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  business  classes. 

This  Government  has  the  friendliest  feelings  for  China 
and  desires  China's  well-being.  We  cordially  sympathized 
with  the  announced  purpose  of  Japan  to  stand  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  China.  Such  an  attitude  tends  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 
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The  civil  service  law  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for 
twenty-two  years.  Every  President  and  a  vast  majority  of 
heads  of  departments  who  have  been  in  office  during  that 
period  have  favored  a  gradual  extension  of  the  merit  system. 
The  more  thoroughly  its  principles  have  been  understood, 
the  greater  has  been  the  favor  with  which  the  law  has  been 
regarded  by  administrative  officers.  Any  attempt  to  carry 
on  the  great  executive  departments  of  the  Government  with- 
out this  law  would  inevitably  result  in  chaos.  The  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  are  doing  excellent  work;  and  their 
compensation  is  inadequate,  considering  the  service  they 
perform. 

The  statement  that  the  examinations  are  not  practical  in 
character  is  based  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  practice  of 
the  Commission.  The  departments  are  invariably  consulted 
as  to  the  requirements  desired  and  as  to  the  character  of 
questions  that  shall  be  asked.  General  invitations  are  fre- 
quently sent  out  to  all  heads  of  departments  asking  whether 
any  changes  in  the  scope  or  character  of  examinations  are 
required.  In  other  words,  the  departments  prescribe  the 
requirements  and  the  qualifications  desired,  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  co-operates  with  them  in  securing  per- 
sons with  these  qualifications  and  ensuring  open  and  im- 
partial competition.  In  a  large  number  of  examinations  (as, 
for  example,  those  for  trades  positions)  there  are  no  edu- 
cational requirements  whatever,  and  a  person  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write  may  pass  with  a  high  average.  Va- 
cancies in  the  service  are  filled  with  reasonable  expedition 
and  the  machinery  of  the  Commission,  which  reaches  every 
part  of  the  country,  is  the  best  agency  that  has  yet  been  de- 
vised for  finding  people  with  the  most  suitable  qualifica- 
tions for  the  various  offices  to  be  filled.  Written  competi- 
tive examinations  do  not  make  an  ideal  method  for  filling 
positions,  but  they  do  represent  an  immeasurable  advance 
upon  the  "  spoils  "  method,  under  which  outside  politicians 
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really  made  the  appointments  nominally  made  by  the  ex- 
ecutive officers,  the  appointees  being  chosen  by  the  politi- 
cians in  question,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  for  reasons 
totally  unconnected  with  the  needs  of  the  service  or  of  the 
public. 

Statistics  gathered  by  the  Census  Bureau  show  that  the 
tenure  of  office  in  the  Government  service  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  enjoyed  by  employees  of  large  busi- 
ness corporations.  Heads  of  executive  departments  and 
members  of  the  Commission  have  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  rule  requiring  a  filing  of  charges  and  three 
days'  notice  before  an  employee  could  be  separated  from 
the  service  for  inefficiency  has  served  no  good  purpose  what- 
ever, because  that  is  not  a  matter  upon  which  a  hearing  of 
the  employee  found  to  be  inefficient  can  be  of  any  value, 
and  in  practice  the  rule  providing  for  such  notice  and  hear- 
ing has  merely  resulted  in  keeping  in  a  certain  number  of 
incompetents,  because  of  the  reluctance  of  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  bureau  chiefs  to  go  through  the  required  pro- 
cedure. Experience  has  shown  that  this  rule  is  wholly  in- 
effective to  save  any  man,  if  a  superior  for  improper  reasons 
wishes  to  remove  him,  and  is  mischievous  because  it  some- 
times serves  to  keep  in  the  service  incompetent  men  not 
guilty  of  specific  wrong-doing.  Having  these  facts  in  view, 
the  rule  has  been  amended  by  providing  that  where  the  in- 
efficiency or  incapacity  comes  within  the  personal  knowledge 
of  the  head  of  a  department  the  removal  may  be  made  with- 
out notice,  the  reasons  therefor  being  filed  and  made  a  rec- 
ord of  the  department.  The  absolute  right  of  removal  rests 
where  it  always  has  rested,  with  the  head  of  a  department; 
any  limitation  of  this  absolute  right  results  in  grave  injury 
to  the  public  service.  The  change  is  merely  one  of  pro- 
cedure; it  was  much  needed;  and  it  is  producing  good  re- 
sults. 

The  civil  service  law  is  being  energetically  and  impar- 
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tially  enforced,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  com- 
plaints of  violations  of  either  the  law  or  rules  are  discovered 
to  be  unfounded.  In  this  respect,  this  law  compares  very 
favorably  with  any  other  Federal  statute.  The  question  of 
politics  in  the  appointment  and  retention  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  merely  ministerial  work  has  been  practically 
eliminated  in  almost  the  entire  field  of  Government  em- 
ployment covered  by  the  civil  service  law.  The  action  of 
the  Congress  in  providing  the  Commission  with  its  own 
force  instead  of  requiring  it  to  rely  on  detailed  clerks  has 
been  justified  by  the  increased  work  done  at  a  smaller  cost 
to  the  Government. 


[From  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  the 
Panama  Canal3  January  8,  1906.] 

The  work  on  the  isthmus  is  being  admirably  done,  and 
great  progress  has  been  made,  especially  during  the  last 
nine  months.  The  plant  is  being  made  ready  and  the  organ- 
izations perfected.  The  first  work  to  be  done  was  the  work 
of  sanitation,  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  work  of 
actual  construction,  and  this  has  been  pushed  forward  with 
the  utmost  energy  and  means.  In  a  short  while  I  shall  lay 
before  you  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  and  of 
the  board  of  consulting  engineers  as  to  the  proper  plan  to 
be  adopted  for  the  canal  itself,  together  with  my  own  rec- 
ommendations thereon.  All  the  work  so  far  has  been  done 
not  only  with  the  utmost  expedition,  but  in  the  most  care- 
ful and  thorough  manner,  and  what  has  been  accomplished 
gives  us  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  canal  will  be  dug 
in  a  shorter  time  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  at  an  ex- 
penditure within  the  estimated  amount.  All  our  citizens 
have  a  right  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  high  stand- 
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ard  of  efficiency  and  integrity  which  has  been  hitherto  main- 
tained by  the  representatives  of  the  government  in  doing 
this  great  work.  If  this  high  standard  of  efficiency  and  in- 
tegrity can  be  maintained  in  the  future  at  the  same  level 
which  it  has  now  reached,  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  one  of  the  feats  to  which  the  people  of  this 
republic  will  look  back  with  the  highest  pride. 

From  time  to  time  various  publications  have  been  made, 
and  from  time  to  time  in  the  future  various  similar  publi- 
cations, doubtless,  will  be  made,  purporting  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  jobbery  or  immorality  or  inefficiency  or  misery  as 
obtaining  on  the  isthmus.  I  have  carefully  examined  into 
each  of  these  accusations  which  seemed  worthy  of  attention. 
In  every  instance  the  accusations  have  proved  to  be  without 
foundation  in  any  shape  or  form.  They  spring  from  sev- 
eral sources.  Sometimes  they  take  the  shape  of  statements 
by  irresponsible  investigators  of  a  sensational  habit  of  mind, 
incapable  of  observing  or  repeating  with  accuracy  what  they 
see,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  notoriety  by  widespread 
slander.  More  often  they  originate  with  or  are  given  cur- 
rency by  individuals  with  a  personal  grievance.  The  sensa- 
tion mongers,  both  those  who  stay  at  home  and  those  who 
visit  the  isthmus,  may  ground  their  accusations  on  false 
statements  by  some  engineer,  who,  having  applied  for  serv- 
ice on  the  commission  and  been  refused  such  service,  now 
endeavors  to  discredit  his  successful  competitors,  or  by  some 
lessee  or  owner  of  real  estate  who  has  sought  action  or 
inaction  by  the  commission  to  increase  the  value  of  his  lots, 
and  is  bitter  because  the  commission  cannot  be  used  for  such 
purposes,  or  on  the  tales  of  disappointed  bidders  for  con- 
tracts, or  of  officeholders  who  have  proved  incompetent  or 
who  have  been  suspected  of  corruption  and  dismissed,  or 
who  have  been  overcome  by  panic  and  have  fled  from  the 
isthmus.  Every  specific  charge  relating  to  jobbery,  to  im- 
morality or  to  inefficiency,  from  whatever  source  it  has 
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come,  has  been  immediately  investigated,  and  in  no  single 
instance  have  the  statements  of  these  sensation  mongers  and 
the  interested  complainants  behind  them  proved  true.  The 
only  discredit  inhering  in  these  false  accusations  is  to  those 
who  originate  and  give  them  currency,  and  who,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  abilities,  thereby  hamper  and  obstruct  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  work  in  which  both  the  honor  and  the 
interest  of  America  are  so  deeply  involved.  It  matters  not 
whether  those  guilty  of  these  false  accusations  utter  them  in 
mere  wanton  recklessness  and  folly,  or  in  a  spirit  of  sinister 
malice  to  gratify  some  personal  or  political  grudge. 

Any  attempt  to  cut  down  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of 
the  Isthmian  Commission  or  of  their  subordinates,  who  are 
doing  important  work,  would  be  ruinous  from  the  stand- 
point of  accomplishing  the  work  effectively.  To  quote  the 
words  of  one  of  the  best  observers  on  the  isthmus,  "  demor- 
alization of  the  service  is  certain  if  the  reward  for  success- 
ful endeavor  is  a  reduction  of  pay."  We  are  undertaking 
in  Panama  a  gigantic  task — the  largest  piece  of  engineering 
ever  done.  The  employment  of  the  men  engaged  thereon 
is  only  temporary,  and  yet  it  will  require  the  highest  order 
of  ability  if  it  is  to  be  done  economically,  honestly  and  effi- 
ciently. To  attempt  to  secure  men  to  do  this  work  on  in- 
sufficient salary  would  amount  to  putting  a  premium  upon 
inefficiency  and  corruption.  Men  fit  for  the  work  will  not 
undertake  it  unless  they  are  well  paid.  In  the  end  the  men 
who  do  undertake  it  will  be  left  to  seek  other  employment 
with,  as  their  chief  reward,  the  reputations  they  achieve. 
Their  work  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  any  private  work, 
both  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  tropical  land 
in  which  it  is  laid  and  because  it  is  impossible  to  free  them 
from  the  peculiar  limitations  inseparably  connected  with 
government  employment;  while  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  men  engaged  in  public  work,  no  matter  how  devoted 
and  disinterested  their  services,  must  expect  to  be  made  the 
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objects  of  misrepresentation  and  attack.  At  best,  therefore, 
the  positions  are  not  attractive  in  proportion  to  their  impor- 
tance, and  among  the  men  fit  to  do  the  task  only  those  with 
a  genuine  sense  of  public  spirit  and  eager  to  do  the  great 
work  for  the  work's  sake  can  be  obtained;  and  such  men 
cannot  be  kept  if  they  are  to  be  treated  with  niggardliness 
and  parsimony,  in  addition  to  the  certainty  that  false  accu- 
sations will  continually  be  brought  against  them. 

I  repeat  that  the  work  on  the  isthmus  has  been  done  and 
is  being  done  admirably.  The  organization  is  good.  The 
mistakes  are  extraordinarily  few,  and  these  few  have  been 
of  practically  no  consequence.  The  zeal,  intelligence  and 
efficient  public  service  of  the  Isthmian  Commission  and  its 
subordinates  have  been  noteworthy.  I  court  the  fullest, 
most  exhaustive  and  most  searching  investigation  of  any  act 
of  theirs,  and  if  any  one  of  them  is  ever  shown  to  have  done 
wrong  his  punishment  shall  be  exemplary.  But  I  ask  that 
they  be  decently  paid  and  that  their  hands  be  upheld  as 
long  as  they  act  decently.  On  any  other  conditions  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  get  men  of  the  right  type  to  do  the  work ;  and 
this  means  that  on  any  other  conditions  we  shall  insure,  if 
not  failure,  at  least  delay,  scandal  and  inefficiency  in  the 
task  of  digging  the  giant  canal. 


[From  an  address  to  the  Interstate  National 
Guard  Association,  Washington,  January 
22,  1906.'} 

I  have  a  good  many  things  on  hand,  but  one  of  the  things 
that  are  interesting  me  most  at  present  is  the  encouragement 
of  rifle  practice  in  the  National  Guard.  I  want  to  have  it 
understood,  gentlemen,  that  I  do  not  care  anything  like  as 
much  for  how  your  regiments  march  and  perform  parade 
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ground  and  armory  manoeuvres  as  I  care  for  how  they  are 
instructed  in  the  work  that  would  make  them  valuable  as 
soldiers  in  time  of  war.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  National 
Guard  and  the  regular  army  also,  especially  the  regular 
army,  will  more  and  more  have  the  kind  of  instruction  that 
will  make  it  second  nature  for  the  man  who  marches  to 
march  fully  equipped  as  he  would  be  in  time  of  war.  If 
he  is  trained  to  march  that  way  he  will  not  throw  away  his 
equipment  the  first  time  he  goes  to  war;  otherwise  he  will 
do  it.  I  want  to  see  the  average  National  Guardsman  know 
how  to  shoot  well.  I  want  to  see  the  fund  that  we  have  for 
rifle  practice  distributed  among  the  several  State  organiza- 
tions, partly,  at  least,  with  reference  to  the  way  in  which 
those  State  organizations  promote  marksmanship.  I  want 
to  see  that  the  young  fellow  who  has  been  through  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  received  a  training  which  will  make  him 
able  to  do  his  work  in  time  of  war  if  the  need  comes. 

In  a  great  industrial  civilization  such  as  ours  we  may 
just  as  well  face  the  fact  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  do  away  with,  to  eliminate,  those  qualities  which  make  a 
man  a  good  soldier.  It  should  be  the  steady  object  of  every 
legislator,  of  every  executive  officer  and,  above  all,  of  you, 
gentlemen,  who  have  to  do  with  the  National  Guard,  to  try 
to  encourage  those  qualities,  to  try  to  counteract  the  tend- 
ency toward  their  elimination.  Every  officer  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  should  train  his  men  the  whole  time  as  if 
he  were  training  them  with  a  view  to  possible  action,  so  that 
the  man  under  him  will  be  trained  by  him  to  have  those 
habits  of  body  and  mind  which  will  render  him  formidable 
as  a  soldier  in  the  field.  You  should  try  to  train  your  men 
so  they  can  live  in  the  open,  train  them  so  they  will  know 
what  cover  is,  so  they  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
so  they  will  know  how  to  march  and  march  well,  and  you 
should  realize  the  relative  importance  of  what  it  is  that  the 
men  under  you  learn,  that  as  war  is  carried  on  nowadays  90 
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per  cent  of  the  ordinary  work  done  either  on  the  parade 
ground  or  in  the  armory,  either  by  a  militia  regiment  or  a 
regular  regiment,  amounts  to  nothing  whatever  in  the  way 
of  training  except  so  far  as  the  incidental  effect  it  has  in 
accustoming  the  men  to  act  together  and  to  obey,  but  they 
are  not  going  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  when  they  get 
out  into  the  field. .  It  is  absolutely  not  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence what  their  alignment  is,  but  it  is  of  vital  conse- 
quence that  they  shall  know  how  to  take  cover,  how  to 
shoot  and  how  to  make  themselves  at  home  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  have  such  a  small  regular  army  that  you  men  of  the 
National  Guard  have  upon  you  a  heavy  responsibility.  I 
want  to  say  that  while  it  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  take  your 
duties  seriously  and  do  them  with  all  your  heart,  if  you 
do  even  that  you  do  more  good  to  the  nation  than  any  equal 
body  of  citizens  to  be  found  in  our  country. 


[From  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1906.'] 

In  my  judgment  Lieutenant  Taylor  committed  one  of  the 
most  serious  faults  which  any  officer  can  commit.  I  am 
glad  that  he  was  reduced  twelve  files.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
record  the  fact  that  his  offence  was  altogether  exceptional 
in  the  body  to  which  he  belongs.  I  know  of  no  other  offi- 
cer who  has  ever  been  guilty  of  similar  misconduct. 

There  is  no  body  of  men  in  this  country  of  similar  size 
which  merits  so  well  of  the  country  as  the  body  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 
Not  only  should  the  country,  as  a  whole,  jealously  guard  the 
interests  of  these  men  and  regard  their  honor  as  being  iden- 
tified to  a  peculiar  degree  and  in  a  peculiar  sense  with  its 
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own,  but  the  members  of  the  body  should  themselves  feel 
the  same  jealous  eagerness  to  uphold  the  honor  and  stand- 
ing of  all  connected  with  it.  Above  all,  this  should  be  the 
object  of  the  officers  as  regards  the  enlisted  men. 

The  more  civilized  a  nation  is,  the  more  honestly  desirous 
it  is  of  securing  peace,  the  greater  should  be  the  care  with 
which  it  fosters  and  encourages  the  preservation  of  the 
military  virtues  among  its  citizens,  and  in  no  way  can  this 
be  better  achieved  than  by  a  resolute  effort  to  secure  proper 
recognition  for  the  enlisted  men  of  the  army  and  navy. 
The  uniform  of  the  enlisted  man  is  a  badge  of  honor.  It 
entitles  him  to  peculiar  consideration.  It  shows  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  he  has  learned  those  habits  of  self- 
command,  of  self-restraint,  of  obedience  and  of  fearlessness 
in  the  face  of  danger  which  put  him  above  most  of  his  fel- 
lows who  have  not  possessed  similar  privileges.  To  strive 
to  discriminate  against  him  in  any  way  is  literally  an  in- 
famy, for  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most  serious  offences 
which  can  be  committed  against  the  stability  and  greatness 
of  our  nation.  If  a  hotelkeeper  or  the  owner  of  a  theatre 
or  any  other  public  resort  attempts  such  discrimination 
everything  possible  should  be  done  by  all  good  citizens  to 
make  the  man  attempting  it  feel  the  full  weight  of  a  just 
popular  resentment,  and  if  possible  legal  proceedings  should 
be  taken  against  him.  As  for  the  commissioned  officers,  it 
both  is  and  must  be  their  pride  alike  to  train  the  enlisted 
man  how  to  do  his  duty  and  to  see  that  the  enlisted  man 
who  does  his  duty  is  held  in  honor  and  respect. 
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[Address  to  representatives  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  March 
21,  1906.] 

Mr.  Gompers:  If  your  body  objects  to  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  Anti-Injunction  bill  I  have  no  question  that  you 
can  stop  it,  for  there  is  not  a  capitalist  concerned  who, 
simply  as  a  capitalist,  is  not  against  it;  though  I  believe 
that  a  goodly  number,  both  of  capitalists  and  wage  work- 
ers, who  are  concerned  primarily  as  citizens  favor  it.  The 
law  was  worked  over  and  substantially  whipped  into  its 
present  shape  at  a  number  of  conferences  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroad  organizations,  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  with  me.  It 
goes  as  far  as  I  personally  think  it  should  go  in  limiting 
the  right  of  injunction;  at  any  rate,  no  arguments  have 
hitherto  been  advanced  which  make  me  think  it  should  go 
further.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  any  chance  of  passing,  be- 
cause there  has  been  great  criticism  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress against  the  attitude  of  the  administration  in  going 
so  far  as  we  have  gone,  and  if  you  think  it  is  not  far  enough, 
why,  you  will  have  no  earthly  difficulty  in  killing  the  bill. 
Personally  I  think  the  proposed  law  a  most  admirable  one, 
and  I  very  sincerely  wish  it  would  be  put  through. 

As  for  the  right  of  injunction,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  this  power  lodged  in  the  courts,  though,  of  course, 
any  abuse  of  the  power  is  strongly  to  be  reprobated.  Dur- 
ing the  four  and  a  half  years  that  I  have  been  President  I 
do  not  remember  an  instance  where  the  government  has  in- 
voked the  right  of  injunction  against  a  combination  of  la- 
borers. We  have  invoked  it  certainly  a  score  of  times  against 
combinations  of  capital;  I  think,  possibly  oftener.  Thus, 
though  we  have  secured  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  a 
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number  of  cases  against  capitalistic  combinations,  it  has 
happened  that  we  have  never  tried  to  secure  an  injunction 
against  a  combination  of  labor.  But  understand  me,  gen- 
tlemen, if  I  ever  thought  it  necessary,  if  I  thought  a  com- 
bination of  laborers  were  doing  wrong,  I  would  apply  for 
an  injunction  against  them  just  as  quick  as  against  so  many 
capitalists. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  general  subject  of  your  petition.  I 
wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  my  regret  that  you  did 
not  divorce  so  much  of  the  petition  as  refers  to  the  action 
of  the  executive  from  so  much  as  refers  to  the  action  of  the 
legislative  branch,  because  I  cannot  consider  any  petition 
that  you  make  that  reflects  upon  the  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  government,  or  that  makes  any  charges  whatever  against 
it.  I  would  not  even  receive  it,  save  for  the  fact  that  in 
part  it  affects  the  executive.  Therefore,  in  what  I  have  to 
say  I  shall  limit  myself  solely  to  what  you  assert  in  ref- 
erence to  the  acts  of  the  executive. 

You  speak  of  the  eight  hour  law.  Your  criticism,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  executive,  bears  upon  the  signature  of 
the  appropriation  bill  containing  the  money  for  expenditure 
on  the  Panama  Canal,  with  the  proviso  that  the  eight  hour 
law  shall  not  there  apply.  If  your  statement  is  intended  to 
mean  that  no  opportunity  was  given  for  a  hearing  before 
me,  then  the  statement  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
There  was  ample  opportunity  that  any  one  could,  but  not 
a  single  request  for  such  a  hearing  came  to  me.  I  received, 
however,  some  hundreds  of  telegrams  and  letters  requesting 
the  veto  of  the  entire  appropriation  bill  because  it  con- 
tained that  proviso.  Frankly,  I  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  you  were  writing  and  telegraphing  with  any  kind  of 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  the  case.  I  believe  em- 
phatically in  the  eight  hour  law  for  our  own  people  in  our 
own  country.  But  the  conditions  of  labor  such  as  we  have 
to  work  with  in  the  tropics  are  so  absolutely  different  that 
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there  is  no  possible  analogy  between  them,  and  an  eight 
hour  law  for  the  Panama  Canal  is  an  absurdity.  Every  one 
of  you  knows  that  we  cannot  get  white  labor,  cannot  get 
labor  of  the  United  States,  to  go  down  to  Panama  and 
work.  We  are  driven  to  extremities  in  the  effort  to  get 
any  kind  of  labor  at  all.  Just  at  the  moment  we  are  work- 
ing chiefly  with  negro  labor  from  the  West  Indies.  The 
usual  result  in  the  employment  of  those  men  is  that  Monday 
and  Tuesday  they  work  fairly  well,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day there  is  a  marked  falling  off,  and  by  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday not  more  than  a  half,  sometimes  less  than  one-fourth, 
of  the  laborers  will  be  at  work. 

The  conditions  that  make  the  eight-hour  law  proper  here 
have  no  possible  reference  to  the  conditions  that  make  the 
eight-hour  law  entirely  improper  there.  The  conditions 
are  so  utterly  different  on  the  isthmus  as  compared  to  here 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  conclusions  affecting  the  one 
from  what  is  true  about  the  other.  You  hamper  me  in  the 
effort  to  get  for  you  what  I  think  you  ought  to  have  in  con- 
nection with  the  eight-hour  law  when  you  make  a  request 
that  is  indefensible;  and  to  grant  which  would  mean  in- 
definite delay  and  injury  to  the  work  on  the  isthmus. 

As  to  the  violations  of  the  eight-hour  law,  Mr.  Morrison, 
you  give  me  no  specifications.  At  your  earliest  convenience, 
please  lay  before  me  in  detail  any  complaints  you  have  of 
violations  of  the  eight-hour  law.  Where  I  have  power  I 
will  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  give 
me  the  cases.  I  will  take  them  up,  and  if  they  prove  to  be 
sustained  by  the  facts  I  shall  see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 

Now,  about  the  Chinese  exclusion.  The  number  of  Chi- 
nese now  in  the  country  is,  if  I  remember  aright,  some  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand.  So  far  from  there  being  a  great  in- 
flux of  the  Chinese,  the  fact  is  that  the  number  has  steadily 
decreased.  There  are  fewer  Chinese  than  there  were  ten 
years  ago,  fewer  than  there  were  twenty  years  ago,  fewer 
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than  there  were  thirty  years  ago.  Unquestionably,  some 
scores  of  cases  occur  each  year  where  Chinese  laborers  get 
in  either  by  being  smuggled  over  the  Mexican  and  Canadian 
borders  or  by  coming  in  under  false  certificates;  but  the 
steps  that  we  have  taken,  the  changes  in  the  consuls  that 
have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  Orient  and 
the  effort  to  conduct  examinations  in  China  before  the  im- 
migrants are  allowed  to  come  here  are  materially  reducing 
even  the  small  number  of  cases  that  do  occur. 

But  even  as  it  is,  the  number  of  these  cases  is  insignifi- 
cant. There  is  no  appreciable  influx  of  Chinese  laborers, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  or  most  remote  danger  of 
any;  the  whole  scare  that  has  been  worked  up  on  the  sub- 
ject is  a  pure  chimera.  It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  we 
must  keep  out  of  this  country  every  Chinese  laborer,  skilled 
or  unskilled — every  Chinaman  of  the  coolie  class.  This  is 
what  the  proposed  law  will  do ;  it  will  be  done  as  effectively 
as  under  the  present  law,  and  the  present  law  is  being 
handled  with  the  utmost  efficiency. 

But  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  make  it  easy  and 
desirable  for  the  Chinese  of  the  business  and  professional 
classes,  the  Chinese  travellers  and  students,  to  come  here, 
and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  secure  their  good  treatment  when 
they  come;  and  no  laboring  man  has  anything  whatever  to 
fear  from  that  policy.  I  have  a  right  to  challenge  you  as 
good  American  citizens  to  support  that  policy;  and  in  any 
event  I  shall  stand  unflinchingly  for  it;  and  no  man  can  say 
with  sincerity  that  on  this,  or,  indeed,  on  any  other  point, 
he  has  any  excuse  for  misunderstanding  my  policy. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  immigration  laws:  I  believe  not 
merely  that  all  possible  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  laborers  under  any  form,  but  I  believe 
further  that  this  country  ought  to  make  a  resolute  effort 
from  now  on  to  prevent  the  coming  to  the  country  of  men 
with  a  standard  of  living  so  low  that  they  tend,  by  entering 
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into  unfair  competition  with,  to  reduce  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  our  own  people.  Not  one  of  you  can  go  further  than 
I  will  go  in  the  effort  steadily  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
American  wageworker  so  long  as,  while  doing  it,  I  can  re- 
tain a  clear  conscience  and  the  certainty  that  I  am  doing 
what  is  right.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  for  the  laboring 
man  except  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and  I  will  not  do  that 
for  him  or  for  any  one  else. 

We  must  not  let  our  natural  sentiment  for  succoring  the 
oppressed  and  unfortunate  of  other  lands  lead  us  into  that 
warped  moral  and  mental  attitude  of  trying  to  succor  them 
at  the  expense  of  pulling  down  our  own  people.  Laws 
should  be  enacted  to  keep  out  all  immigrants  who  do  not 
show  that  they  have  the  right  stuff  in  them  to  enter  into 
our  life  on  terms  of  decent  equality  with  our  own  citizens. 
This  is  needed  first  in  the  interests  of  the  laboring  man, 
but  furthermore  in  the  interests  of  all  of  us  as  American 
citizens.  For,  gentlemen,  the  bonds  that  unite  all  good 
American  citizens  are  stronger  by  far  than  the  differences, 
which  I  think  you  accentuate  altogether  too  much,  between 
the  men  who  do  one  kind  of  labor  and  the  men  who  do 
another. 

As  for  immigrants,  we  cannot  have  too  many  of  the  right 
kind,  and  we  should  have  none  at  all  of  the  wrong  kind, 
and  they  are  of  the  right  kind  if  we  can  be  fairly  sure 
that  their  children  and  grandchildren  can  meet  on  terms  of 
equality  our  children  and  grandchildren,  so  as  to  try  to 
be  decent  citizens  together  and  to  work  together  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  republic. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  petitioning  of  employes  to  Con- 
gress. That  stands  in  no  shape  or  way  on  a  par  with  the 
petitioning  of  men  not  employed  by  the  government.  I 
cannot  have  and  will  not  have  when  I  can  prevent  it  men 
who  are  concerned  in  the  administration  of  government  af- 
fairs going  to  Congress  and  asking  for  increased  pay  with- 
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out  the  permission  of  the  heads  of  the  departments.  Their 
business  is  to  come  through  the  heads  of  departments.  This 
applies  to  postmasters,  to  army  and  navy  officers,  to  clerks 
in  the  government  departments,  to  laborers;  it  applies  to 
each  and  all,  and  must  apply,  as  a  matter  of  simple  disci- 
pline. 


[Address  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
office  building  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,,  April  14,  1906.'} 

Over  a  century  ago  Washington  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Capitol  in  what  was  then  little  more  than  a  tract  of 
wooded  wilderness  here  beside  the  Potomac.  We  now  find 
it  necessary  to  provide  by  great  additional  buildings  for  the 
business  of  the  government.  This  growth  in  the  need  for 
the  housing  of  the  government  is  but  a  proof  and  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  nation  has  grown  and  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  national  government  has  grown. 
We  now  administer  the  affairs  of  a  nation  in  which  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  population  has  been  outstripped  by 
the  growth  of  wealth  and  the  growth  in  complex  interests. 
The  material  problems  that  face  us  to-day  are  not  such  as 
they  were  in  Washington's  time,  but  the  underlying  facts 
of  human  nature  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  then.  Un- 
der altered  external  form  we  war  with  the  same  tendencies 
toward  evil  that  were  evident  in  Washington's  time,  and 
are  helped  by  the  same  tendencies  for  good.  It  is  about 
some  of  these  that  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to-day. 

In  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  you  may  recall  the 
description  of  the  Man  with  Muck-Rake,  the  man  who  could 
look  no  way  but  downward,  with  the  muck-rake  in  his  hand , 
who  was  offered  a  celestial  crown  for  his  muck-rake,  but 
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who  would  neither  look  up  nor  regard  the  crown  he  was 
offered,  but  continued  to  rake  to  himself  the  filth  of  the 
floor. 

In  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  the  Man  with  the  Muck-Rake 
is  set  forth  as  the  example  of  him  whose  vision  is  fixed  on 
carnal  instead  of  on  spiritual  things.  Yet  he  also  typifies 
the  man  who  in  this  life  consistently  refuses  to  see  aught 
that  is  lofty,  and  fixes  his  eyes  with  solemn  intentness  only 
on  that  which  is  vile  and  debasing.  Now,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  we  should  not  flinch  from  seeing  what  is  vile  and 
debasing.  There  is  filth  on  the  floor,  and  it  must  be  scraped 
up  with  the  muck-rake;  and  there  are  times  and  places 
where  this  service  is  the  most  needed  of  all  the  services  that 
can  be  performed.  But  the  man  who  never  does  anything 
else,  who  never  thinks  or  speaks  or  writes  save  of  his  feats 
with  the  muck-rake,  speedily  becomes,  not  a  help  to  society, 
not  an  incitement  to  good,  but  one  of  the  most  potent  forces 
for  evil. 

There  are  in  the  body  politic,  economic  and  social,  many 
and  grave  evils,  and  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  the  stern- 
est war  upon  them.  There  should  be  relentless  exposure  of 
and  attack  upon  every  evil  man,  whether  politician  or  busi- 
ness man,  every  evil  practice,  whether  in  politics,  in  business 
or  in  social  life.  I  hail  as  a  benefactor  every  writer  or 
speaker,  every  man  who,  on  the  platform  or  in  book,  maga- 
zine or  newspaper,  with  merciless  severity  makes  such  at- 
tack, provided  always  that  he  in  his  turn  remembers  that 
the  attack  is  of  use  only  if  it  is  absolutely  truthful.  The 
liar  is  no  whit  better  than  the  thief,  and  if  his  mendacity 
takes  the  form  of  slander  he  may  be  worse  than  most  thieves. 
It  puts  a  premium  upon  knavery  untruthfully  to  attack  an 
honest  man,  or  even  with  hysterical  exaggeration  to  assail 
a  bad  man  with  untruth.  An  epidemic  of  indiscriminate  as- 
sault upon  character  does  not  good  but  very  great  harm. 
The  soul  of  every  scoundrel  is  gladdened  whenever  an  hon- 
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est  man  is  assailed,  or  even  when  a  scoundrel  is  untruthfully 
assailed. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  twist  out  of  shape  what  I  have  just 
said,  easy  to  affect  to  misunderstand  it,  and,  if  it  is  slurred 
over  in  repetition,  not  difficult  really  to  misunderstand  it. 
Some  persons  are  sincerely  incapable  of  understanding  that 
to  denounce  mudslinging  does  not  mean  the  indorsement  of 
whitewashing;  and  both  the  interested  individuals  who  need 
whitewashing  and  those  others  who  practise  mudslinging 
like  to  encourage  such  confusion  of  ideas.  One  of  the  chief 
counts  against  those  who  make  indiscriminate  assault  upon 
men  in  business  or  men  in  public  life  is  that  they  invite  a 
reaction  which  is  sure  to  tell  powerfully  in  favor  of  the 
unscrupulous  scoundrel  who  really  ought  to  be  attacked, 
who  ought  to  be  exposed,  who  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
put  in  the  penitentiary.  If  Aristides  is  praised  overmuch 
as  just,  people  get  tired  of  hearing  it;  and  overcensure  of 
the  unjust  finally  and  from  similar  reasons  result  in  their 
favor. 

Any  excess  is  almost  sure  to  invite  a  reaction,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  reaction,  instead  of  taking  the  form  of  pun- 
ishment of  those  guilty  of  the  excess,  is  very  apt  to  take  the 
form  either  of  punishment  of  the  unoffending  or  of  giving 
immunity,  and  even  strength,  to  offenders.  The  effort  to 
make  financial  or  political  profit  out  of  the  destruction  of 
character  can  only  result  in  public  calamity.  Gross  and 
reckless  assaults  on  character — whether  on  the  stump  or  in 
newspaper,  magazine  or  book — create  a  morbid  and  vicious 
public  sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  profound 
deterrent  to  able  men  of  normal  sensitiveness  and  tend  to 
prevent  them  from  entering  the  public  service  at  any  price. 
As  an  instance  in  point,  I  may  mention  that  one  serious 
difficulty  encountered  in  getting  the  right  type  of  men  to 
dig  the  Panama  Canal  is  the  certainty  that  they  will  be  ex- 
posed, both  without,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sometimes  with- 
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in,  Congress,  to  utterly  reckless  assaults  on  their  character 
and  capacity. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  let  me  say  again  that  my  plea 
is,  not  for  immunity  to,  but  for  the  most  unsparing  exposure 
of,  the  politician  who  betrays  his  trust,  of  the  big  business 
man  who  makes  or  spends  his  fortune  in  illegitimate  or 
corrupt  ways.  There  should  be  a  resolute  effort  to  hunt 
every  such  man  out  of  the  position  he  has  disgraced.  Ex- 
pose the  crime  and  hunt  down  the  criminal;  but  remember 
that  even  in  the  case  of  crime,  if  it  is  attacked  in  sensa- 
tional, lurid  and  untruthful  fashion,  the  attack  may  do  more 
damage  to  the  public  mind  than  the  crime  itself.  It  is  be- 
cause I  feel  that  there  should  be  no  rest  in  the  endless  war 
against  the  forces  of  evil  that  I  ask  that  the  war  be  con- 
ducted with  sanity  as  well  as  with  resolution.  The  men 
with  the  muck-rakes  are  often  indispensable  to  the  well- 
being  of  society,  but  only  if  they  know  when  to  stop  raking 
the  muck,  and  to  look  upward  to  the  celestial  crown  above 
them,  to  the  crown  of  worthy  endeavor.  There  are  beauti- 
ful things  above  and  around  about  them;  and  if  they  grad- 
ually grow  to  feel  that  the  whole  world  is  nothing  but 
muck  their  power  of  usefulness  is  gone.  If  the  whole  pic- 
ture is  painted  black  there  remains  no  hue  whereby  to  single 
out  the  rascals  for  distinction  from  their  fellows.  Such 
painting  finally  induces  a  kind  of  moral  color  blindness ;  and 
people  affected  by  it  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  man 
is  really  black  and  no  man  really  white,  but  they  are  all 
gray.  In  other  words,  they  neither  believe  in  the  truth  of 
the  attack  nor  in  the  honesty  of  the  man  who  is  attacked; 
they  grow  as  suspicious  of  the  accusation  as  of  the  offence; 
it  becomes  wellnigh  hopeless  to  stir  them  either  to  wrath 
against  wrongdoing  or  to  enthusiasm  for  what  is  right; 
and  such  a  mental  attitude  in  the  public  gives  hope  to  every 
knave,  and  is  the  despair  of  honest  men. 

To  assail  the  great  and  admitted  evils  of  our  political  and 
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industrial  life  with  such  crude  and  sweeping  generalizations 
as  to  include  decent  men  in  the  general  condemnation  means 
the  searing  of  the  public  conscience.  There  results  a  gen- 
eral attitude  either  of  cynical  belief  in  and  indifference  to 
public  corruption  or  else  of  a  distrustful  inability  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  good  and  the  bad.  Either  attitude  is 
fraught  with  untold  damage  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  fool  who  has  not  sense  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  good  and  what  is  bad  is  wellnigh  as  dangerous  as  the 
man  who  does  discriminate  and  yet  chooses  the  bad.  There 
is  nothing  more  distressing  to  every  good  patriot,  to  every 
good  American,  than  the  hard,  scoffing  spirit  which  treats 
the  allegation  of  dishonesty  in  a  public  man  as  a  cause  for 
laughter.  Such  laughter  is  worse  than  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot,  for  it  denotes  not  merely  the  vacant 
mind,  but  the  heart  in  which  high  emotions  have  been 
choked  before  they  could  grow  to  fruition. 

There  is  any  amount  of  good  in  the  world,  and  there 
never  was  a  time  when  loftier  and  more  disinterested  work 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind  was  being  done  than  now. 
The  forces  that  tend  for  evil  are  great  and  terrible,  but  the 
forces  of  truth  and  love  and  courage  and  honesty  and  gen- 
erosity and  sympathy  are  also  stronger  than  ever  before.  It 
is  a  foolish  and  timid  no  less  than  a  wicked  thing  to  blink  at 
the  fact  that  the  forces  of  evil  are  strong,  but  it  is  even 
worse  to  fail  to  take  into  account  the  strength  of  the  forces 
that  tell  for  good.  Hysterical  sensationalism  is  the  very 
poorest  weapon  wherewith  to  fight  for  lasting  righteousness. 
The  men  who  with  stern  sobriety  and  truth  assail  the  many 
evils  of  our  time,  whether  in  the  public  press,  or  in  maga- 
zines, or  in  books,  are  the  leaders  and  allies  of  all  engaged 
in  the  work  for  social  and  political  betterment.  But  if  they 
give  good  reason  for  distrust  of  what  they  say,  if  they 
chill  the  ardor  of  those  who  demand  truth  as  a  primary 
virtue,  they  thereby  betray  the  good  cause  and  play  into 
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the  hands  of  the  very  men  against  whom  they  are  nominally 
at  war. 

In  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  "  that  fine  old  Elizabethan 
divine,  Bishop  Hooker,  wrote: 

"  He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude  that  they 
are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be,  shall  never 
want  attentive  and  favorable  hearers;  because  they  know 
the  manifold  defects  whereunto  every  kind  of  regimen  is 
subject,  but  the  secret  lets  and  difficulties,  which  in  public 
proceedings  are  innumerable  and  inevitable,  they  have  not 
ordinarily  the  judgment  to  consider." 

This  truth  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  by  every 
free  people  desiring  to  preserve  the  sanity  and  poise  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanent  success  of  self-government.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  vital  not  to  permit  this  spirit  of 
sanity  and  self-command  to  degenerate  into  mere  mental 
stagnation.  Bad  though  a  state  of  hysterical  excitement  is, 
and  evil  though  the  results  are  which  come  from  the  vio- 
lent oscillations  such  excitement  invariably  produces,  yet  a 
sodden  acquiescence  in  evil  is  even  worse.  At  this  moment 
we  are  passing  through  a  period  of  great  unrest — social,  po- 
litical and  industrial  unrest.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  our  future  that  this  should  prove  to  be  not  the  unrest  of 
mere  rebelliousness  against  life,  of  mere  dissatisfaction  with 
the  inevitable  inequality  of  conditions,  but  the  unrest  of  a 
resolute  and  eager  ambition  to  secure  the  betterment  of  the 
individual  and  the  nation.  So  far  as  this  movement  of  agi- 
tation throughout  the  country  takes  the  form  of  a  fierce  dis- 
content with  evil,  of  a  determination  to  punish  the  authors 
of  evil,  whether  in  industry  or  politics,  the  feeling  is  to 
be  heartily  welcomed  as  a  sign  of  healthy  life. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  turns  into  a  mere  crusade  of  ap- 
petite against  appetite,  of  a  contest  between  the  brutal  greed 
of  the  "  have-nots  "  and  the  brutal  greed  of  the  "  haves," 
then  it  has  no  significance  for  good,  but  only  for  evil.  If 
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it  seeks  to  establish  a  line  of  cleavage,  not  along  the  line 
which  divides  good  men  from  bad,  but  along  that  other  line, 
running  at  right  angles  thereto,  which  divides  those  who 
are  well  off  from  those  who  are  less  well  off,  then  it  will 
be  fraught  with  immeasurable  harm  to  the  body  politic. 

We  can  no  more  and  no  less  afford  to  condone  evil  in  the 
man  of  capital  than  evil  in  the  man  of  no  capital.  The 
wealthy  man  who  exults  because  there  is  a  failure  of  justice 
in  the  effort  to  bring  some  trust  magnate  to  an  account  for 
his  misdeeds  is  as  bad  as,  and  no  worse  than,  the  so-called 
labor  leader  who  clamorously  strives  to  excite  a  foul  class 
feeling  on  behalf  of  some  other  labor  leader  who  is  impli- 
cated in  murder.  One  attitude  is  as  bad  as  the  other,  and 
no  worse;  in  each  case  the  accused  is  entitled  to  exact  jus- 
tice; and  in  neither  case  is  there  need  of  action  by  others 
which  can  be  construed  into  an  expression  of  sympathy  for 
crime. 

It  is  a  prime  necessity  that  if  the  present  unrest  is  to 
result  in  permanent  good  the  emotion  shall  be  translated  into 
action,  and  that  the  action  shall  be  marked  by  honesty, 
sanity  and  self-restraint.  There  is  mighty  little  good  in  a 
mere  spasm  of  reform.  The  reform  that  counts  is  that 
which  comes  through  steady,  continuous  growth;  violent 
emotionalism  leads  to  exhaustion. 

It  is  important  to  this  people  to  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  amassing  of  enormous  fortunes, 
and  the  use  of  those  fortunes,  both  corporate  and  individual, 
in  business.  We  should  discriminate  in  the  sharpest  way 
between  fortunes  well  won  and  fortunes  ill  won;  between 
those  gained  as  an  incident  to  performing  great  services  to 
the  community  as  a  whole,  and  those  gained  in  evil  fashion 
by  keeping  just  within  the  limits  of  mere  law-honesty.  Of 
course  no  amount  of  charity  in  spending  such  fortunes  in 
any  way  compensates  for  misconduct  in  making  them.  As  a 
matter  of  personal  conviction,  and  without  pretending  to 
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discuss  the  details  or  formulate  the  system,  I  feel  that  we 
shall  ultimately  have  to  consider  the  adoption  of  some  such 
scheme  as  that  of  a  progressive  tax  on  all  fortunes,  beyond 
a  certain  amount,  either  given  in  life  or  devised  or  be- 
queathed upon  death  to  any  individual — a  tax  so  framed  as 
to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  owner  of  one  of  these  enor- 
mous fortunes  to  hand  on  more  than  a  certain  amount  to 
any  one  individual;  the  tax,  of  course,  to  be  imposed  by  the 
national  and  not  the  state  government.  Such  taxation 
should,  of  course,  be  aimed  merely  at  the  inheritance  or 
transmission  in  their  entirety  of  those  fortunes  swollen  be- 
yond all  healthy  limits. 

Again,  the  national  government  must  in  some  form  exer- 
cise supervision  over  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  busi- 
ness— and  all  large  corporations  are  engaged  in  interstate 
business — whether  by  license  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  permit 
us  to  deal  with  the  far-reaching  evils  of  over-capitalization. 
This  year  we  are  making  a  beginning  in  the  direction  of 
serious  effort  to  settle  some  of  these  economic  problems  by 
the  railway  rate  legislation.  Such  legislation,  if  so  framed, 
as  I  am  sure  it  will  be,  as  to  secure  definite  and  tangible 
results,  will  amount  to  something  of  itself;  and  it  will 
amount  to  a  great  deal  more  in  so  far  as  it  is  taken  as  a 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  a  policy  of  superintendence  and 
control  over  corporate  wealth  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, this  superintendence  and  control  not  to  be  exercised 
in  a  spirit  of  malevolence  toward  the  men  who  have  created 
the  wealth,  but  with  the  firm  purpose  both  to  do  justice  to 
them  and  to  see  that  they  in  return  do  justice  to  the  public 
at  large. 

The  first  requisite  in  the  public  servants  who  are  to  deal 
in  this  shape  with  corporations,  whether  as  legislators  or  as 
executives,  is  honesty.  This  honesty  can  be  no  respecter 
of  persons.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  unilateral  hon- 
esty. The  danger  is  not  really  from  corrupt  corporations; 
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it  springs  from  the  corruption  itself,  whether  exercised  for 
or  against  corporations. 

The  eighth  commandment  reads,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
It  does  not  read,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  the  rich 
man."  It  does  not  read,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  the  poor 
man."  It  reads  simply  and  plainly,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
No  good  whatever  will  come  from  that  warped  and  mock  mo- 
rality which  denounces  the  misdeeds  of  men  of  wealth  and 
forgets  the  misdeeds  practised  at  their  expense;  which  de- 
nounces bribery,  but  blinds  itself  to  blackmail ;  which  foams 
with  rage  if  a  corporation  secures  favors  by  improper  meth- 
ods, but  merely  leers  with  hideous  mirth  if  the  corporation 
is  itself  wronged.  The  only  public  servant  who  can  be 
trusted  honestly  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  public  against 
the  misdeed  of  a  corporation  is  that  public  man  who  will 
just  as  surely  protect  the  corporation  itself  from  wrongful 
aggression.  If  a  public  man  is  willing  to  yield  to  popular 
clamor  and  do  wrong  to  the  men  of  wealth  or  to  rich  cor- 
porations, it  may  be  set  down  as  certain  that  if  the  oppor- 
tunity comes  he  will  secretly  and  furtively  do  wrong  to  the 
public  in  the  interest  of  a  corporation. 

But,  in  addition  to  honesty,  we  need  sanity.  No  honesty 
will  make  a  public  man  useful  if  that  man  is  timid  or  fool- 
ish, if  he  is  a  hot-headed  zealot  or  an  impracticable  vision- 
ary. As  we  strive  for  reform  we  find  that  it  is  not  at  all 
merely  the  case  of  a  long  uphill  pull.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  almost  as  much  of  breeching  work  as  of  collar 
work;  to  depend  only  on  traces  means  that  there  will  soon 
be  a  runaway  and  an  upset.  The  men  of  wealth  who  to-day 
are  trying  to  prevent  the  regulation  and  control  of  their 
business  in  the  interest  of  the  public  by  the  proper  govern- 
ment authorities  will  not  succeed,  in  my  judgment,  in 
checking  the  progress  of  the  movement.  But  if  they  did 
succeed  they  would  find  that  they  had  sown  the  wind  and 
would  surely  reap  the  whirlwind,  for  they  would  ultimately 
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provoke  the  violent  excesses  which  accompany  a  reform 
coming  by  convulsion  instead  of  by  steady  and  natural 
growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wild  preachers  of  unrest  and  dis- 
content, the  wild  agitators  against  the  entire  existing  order, 
the  men  who  act  crookedly,  whether  because  of  sinister  de- 
sign or  from  mere  puzzleheadedness,  the  men  who  preach 
destruction  without  proposing  any  substitute  for  what  they 
intend  to  destroy,  or  who  propose  a  substitute  which  would 
be  far  worse  than  the  existing  evils — all  these  men  are  the 
most  dangerous  opponents  of  real  reform.  If  they  get  their 
way  they  will  lead  the  people  into  a  deeper  pit  than  any  into 
which  they  could  fall  under  the  present  system.  If  they 
fail  to  get  their  way  they  will  still  do  incalculable  harm  by 
provoking  the  kind  of  reaction  which  in  its  revolt  against 
the  senseless  evil  of  their  teaching  would  enthrone  more 
securely  than  ever  the  very  evils  which  their  misguided  fol- 
lowers believe  they  are  attacking. 

More  important  than  aught  else  is  the  development  of 
the  broadest  sympathy  of  man  for  man.  The  welfare  of 
the  wageworker,  the  welfare  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  upon 
these  depend  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country;  their  good 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  pulling  down  others;  but  their  good 
must  be  the  prime  object  of  all  our  statesmanship. 

Materially,  we  must  strive  to  secure  a  broader  economic 
opportunity  for  all  men,  so  that  each  shall  have  a  better 
chance  to  show  the  stuff  of  which  he  is  made.  Spiritually 
and  ethically  we  must  strive  to  bring  about  clean  living  and 
right  thinking.  We  appreciate  that  the  things  of  the  body 
are  important ;  but  we  appreciate  also  that  the  things  of  the 
soul  are  immeasurably  more  important.  The  foundation 
stone  of  national  life  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  high  indi- 
vidual character  of  the  average  citizen. 
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[Address   to   representatives   of   Civil   Service 
commissions,  Washington,  May  15, 1906.'} 

I  have  grown  increasingly  to  feel  every  year  that  I  have 
spent  in  public  life  the  importance  of  the  movement  which 
you  gentlemen  here  represent.  It  is  important  that  the 
friends  of  the  movement,  that  those  like  you  who  stand  in 
the  public  eye  as  symbolizing  it,  shall  make  it  evident  be- 
yond possibility  of  misunderstanding  that  you  are  anxious 
to  see  common  sense  business  methods  obtain  in  the  handling 
of  the  law.  The  enemies  of  this  movement  for  reform  are 
always  on  the  watch  to  find  some  imperfection  which  they 
can  dilate  upon  and  enlarge  out  of  all  proportion,  and  insist 
that  it  is  representative  of  the  movement.  For  that  reason 
it  is  particularly  incumbent  upon  you  who  are  engaged  in 
the  actual  administration  of  the  laws,  national,  state  or 
municipal,  to  make  it  clear  so  that  no  one  can  fail  to  see 
that  you  are  concerned  chiefly  in  securing  the  effective  busi- 
ness administration  of  the  public  service.  One  of  the  grati- 
fying things  of  recent  years  has  been  the  rapid  spread  of 
interest  in  the  whole  movement,  and  because  of  that  interest, 
it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  you  to  see  that  there  is 
not  a  chance  for  the  opponents  to  say  that  it  is  not  practical. 
The  efficiency  of  the  service,  with  honesty  as,  of  course,  the 
keystone  of  efficiency,  must  be  the  prime  test  of  what 
you  do. 

To  the  general  rules  that  you  lay  down  you  will  find  at 
times  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  exceptions.  There  are 
many  places  in  which  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  rule  of  a 
competitive  written  examination  as  absolutely,  undeviat-' 
ingly,  for  entrance  to  positions  as  clerks,  stenographers, 
letter  carriers,  railway  mail  clerks,  etc.,  for  instance.  But 
in  making  promotions,  the  system  of  written  competitive  ex- 
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animations  does  not  secure  the  best  results.  Moreover,  in 
the  interest  of  preserving  the  necessary  flexibility  which 
will  permit  you  to  meet  special  exigencies,  special  excep- 
tions have  to  be  made  to  meet  special  cases.  Sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  classes  of  exceptions  will  have  to  be 
made.  Do  not  be  afraid  at  all  to  make  those  exceptions; 
but  be  sure  you  are  making  the  exceptions  for  proper  rea- 
sons. In  other  words,  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that 
any  system  of  rules  can  be  devised  under  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  shield  yourself  from  the  duty  of  exercising  your 
own  judgment,  your  own  independence. 

After  considerable  experience  in  almost  every  kind  of 
governmental  work,  I  have  never  yet  found  any  position 
or  any  branch  of  the  service  as  regards  which  the  intrusion 
of  political  reasons  in  making  appointments  does  not  do 
damage.  The  result  is  always  bad  when  the  appointment 
has  to  be  complicated  with  the  question  of  politics.  It  is 
true  at  present  that  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  certain 
classes  of  appointments  from  such  considerations,  and  as  yet 
no  way  has  been  devised  to  secure  such  dissociation.  Yet 
it  remains  true,  whether  avoidable  or  unavoidable,  the  in- 
trusion of  political  considerations  into  the  choice  of  men 
whose  duties  are  purely  ministerial,  is  always  detrimental  to 
the  service. 

I  am  now  naturally  brought  into  relations  with  a  great 
number  of  important  offices  in  different  branches  of  the 
government  throughout  the  country,  and  I  continually  have 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  efficiency  with  which  they 
are  handled.  Practically  without  exception  I  find  that  an 
office  in  which  there  is  laxness  in  the  administration  of  the 
Civil  Service  law,  where  there  is  an  effort  to  circumvent  the 
law,  where  there  is  effort  to  get  around  it,  is  an  office  in 
which  poor  service  is  rendered ;  the  chance  for  fraud,  for 
peculation,  for  dishonesty,  is  always  greater  in  such  an  of- 
fice than  in  the  office  where  the  law  is  well  and  faithfully 
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observed.  If  the  appointing  officer  administers  the  Civil 
Service  law  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  it,  if  he  tries  to  evade 
it  or  violate  it,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  inefficiency  and  corruption  are  sure  to  ob- 
tain. And  while,  of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  mere  observ- 
ance of  the  Civil  Service  law  can  never  result  in  a  thor- 
oughly efficient  administration  of  any  office,  yet  I  am 
inclined  more  and  more  to  feel  that  the  observance  in  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Civil  Service  laws  is  the  first  requisite  in 
obtaining  clean,  efficient  governmental  service  in  any  branch 
or  bureau  of  the  government. 


[From  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  October 
4,  1906.'] 

I  do  not  come  here  to-day  to  speak  only  of  the  past,  and 
still  less  to  appeal  merely  to  "State  pride.  We  can  show 
that  the  past  is  with  us  a  living  force  only  by  the  way  in 
which  we  handle  ourselves  in  the  present,  and  each  of  us 
can  best  show  his  devotion  to  his  own  State  by  making  evi- 
dent his  paramount  devotion  to  that  Union  which  includes 
aJl  the  States.  The  study  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  past  is 
of  chief  avail  in  so  far  as  it  incites  us  to  grapple  resolutely 
and  effectively  with  the  problems  of  the  present.  We  are 
not  now  menaced  by  foreign  war.  Our  Union  is  firmly  es- 
tablished. But  each  generation  has  its  special  and  serious 
difficulties,  and  we  of  this  generation  have  to  struggle  with 
evils  springing  from  the  very  material  success  of  which  we 
are  so  proud,  from  the  very  growth  and  prosperity  of  which, 
with  justice,  we  boast.  The  extraordinary  industrial 
changes  of  the  last  half  century  have  produced  a  totally  new 
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set  of  conditions,  under  which  new  evils  flourish,  and  for 
these  new  evils  new  remedies  must  be  devised. 

Some  of  these  evils  can  be  grappled  with  by  private  ef- 
fort only ;  for  we  never  can  afford  to  forget  that  in  the  last 
analysis  the  chief  factor  in  personal  success,  and,  indeed,  in 
national  greatness,  must  be  the  sturdy,  self-reliant  character 
of  the  individual  citizen.  But  many  of  these  evils  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  no  private  effort  can  avail  against  them. 
These  evils,  therefore,  must  be  grappled  with  by  govern- 
ment action.  In  some  cases  this  government  action  must  be 
exercised  by  the  several  States  individually.  In  yet  others 
it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  no  efficient  State 
action  is  possible,  and  that  we  need  thorough  executive 
action,  thorough  legislation  and  thorough  judicial  interpre- 
tation and  construction  of  law  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  we  fail  thus  to  increase  it  we  show  our  impotence  and 
leave  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  those  ingenious  legal  advis- 
ers of  the  holders  of  vast  corporate  wealth,  who,  in  the 
performance  of  what  they  regard  as  their  duty,  and  to  serve 
the  ends  of  their  clients,  invoke  the  law  at  one  time  for 
the  confounding  of  their  rivals  and  at  another  time  strive 
for  the  nullification  of  the  law  in  order  that  they  themselves 
may  be  left  free  to  work  their  unbridled  will  on  these  same 
rivals,  or  on  those  who  labor  for  them,  or  on  the  general 
public.  In  the  exercise  of  their  profession  and  in  the  serv- 
ice of  their  clients  these  astute  lawyers  strive  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  efficient  laws  and  strive  to  secure  judicial  de- 
terminations of  those  that  pass  which  shall  emasculate  them. 
They  do  not  invoke  the  Constitution  in  order  to  compel 
the  due  observance  of  law  alike  by  rich  and  poor,  by 
great  and  small;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ceaselessly 
on  the  watch  to  cry  out  that  the  Constitution  is  violated 
whenever  any  effort  is  made  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
National  Government,  whether  for  the  efficient  regulation 
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of  railroads,  for  the  efficient  supervision  of  great  corpora- 
tions or  for  efficiently  securing  obedience  to  such  a  law  as 
the  national  eight-hour  law  and  similar  so-called  "  labor 
statutes." 

The  doctrine  they  preach  would  make  the  Constitution 
merely  the  shield  of  incompetence  and  the  excuse  for  gov- 
ernment paralysis;  they  treat  it  as  a  justification  for  refus- 
ing to  attempt  the  remedy  of  evil,  instead  of  as  the  source 
of  vital  power  necessary  for  the  existence  of  a  mighty  and 
ever  growing  nation. 

Strong  nationalist  though  I  am,  and  firm  though  my  be- 
lief is  that  there  must  be  a  wide  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  national  government  to  deal  with  questions  of  this  kind, 
I  freely  admit  that  as  regards  many  matters  of  first  rate 
importance  we  must  rely  purely  upon  the  States  for  the  bet- 
terment of  present  conditions.  The  several  States  must  do 
their  duty  or  our  citizenship  can  never  be  put  on  a  proper 
plane. 

All  honest  men  must  abhor  and  reprobate  any  effort  to 
excite  hostility  to  men  of  wealth  as  such.  We  should  do  all 
we  can  to  encourage  thrift  and  business  energy,  to  put  a 
premium  upon  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  honestly  earns 
his  livelihood  and  more  than  his  livelihood,  and  who  hon- 
estly uses  the  money  he  has  earned.  But  it  is  our  clear 
duty  to  see,  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  that  there  is  ade- 
quate supervision  and  control  over  the  business  use  of  the 
swollen  fortunes  of  to-day,  and  also  wisely  to  determine  the 
conditions  upon  which  these  fortunes  are  to  be  transmitted 
and  the  percentage  that  they  shall  pay  to  the  Government, 
whose  protecting  arm  alone  enables  them  to  exist.  Only 
the  Nation  can  do  this  work.  To  relegate  it  to  the  States  is 
a  farce,  and  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  it  shall 
not  be  done  at  all. 

Under  a  wise  and  farseeing  interpretation  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  I  maintain  that 
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the  National  Government  should  have  complete  power  to  deal 
with  all  of  this  wealth  which  in  any  way  goes  into  the  com- 
merce between  the  States — and  practically  all  of  it  that  is 
employed  in  the  great  corporations  does  thus  go  in.  The 
national  legislators  should  most  scrupulously  avoid  any 
demagogic  legislation  about  the  business  use  of  wealth,  and 
should  realize  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  legislation 
at  all  than  legislation  couched  either  in  a  vindictive  spirit 
of  hatred  toward  men  of  wealth  or  else  drawn  with  the 
recklessness  of  impracticable  visionaries.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  shall  and  must  ultimately  be  understood  that  the 
United  States  government,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  has  and  is  to  exercise  the  power  of  super- 
vision and  control  over  the  business  use  of  this  wealth — in 
the  first  place,  over  all  the  work  of  the  common  carriers 
of  the  nation,  and  in  the  next  place  over  the  work  of  all 
the  great  corporations  which  directly  or  indirectly  do  any 
interstate  business  whatever — and  this  includes  almost  all 
of  the  great  corporations.  .  .  . 

To  exercise  a  constantly  increasing  and  constantly  more 
efficient  supervision  and  control  over  the  great  common  car- 
riers of  the  country  prevents  all  necessity  for  seriously  con- 
sidering such  a  project  as  the  government  ownership  of 
railroads — a  policy  which  would  be  evil  in  its  results  from 
every  standpoint.  A  similar  extension  of  the  national 
power  to  oversee  and  secure  correct  behavior  in  the  man- 
agement of  all  great  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  busi- 
ness will  in  similar  fashion  render  far  more  stable  the  pres- 
ent system  by  doing  away  with  those  grave  abuses  which 
are  not  only  evil  in  themselves,  but  are  also  evil  because 
they  furnish  an  excuse  for  agitators  to  inflame  well-meaning 
people  against  all  forms  of  property  and  to  commit  the 
country  to  schemes  of  wild  would-be  remedy  which  would 
work  infinitely  more  harm  than  the  disease  itself.  The 
government  ought  not  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
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country;  but  it  ought  to  regulate  it  so  that  it  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

Perhaps  the  best  justification  of  the  course  which  in  the 
National  Government  we  have  been  pursuing  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  which  we  intend  steadily  and  progressively  to 
pursue  in  the  future,  is  that  it  is  condemned  with  almost 
equal  rancor,  alike  by  the  reactionaries — the  Bourbons — on 
one  side,  and  by  the  wild  apostles  of  unrest  on  the  other. 
The  reactionary  is  bitterly  angry  because  we  have  deprived 
him  of  that  portion  of  his  power  which  he  misuses  to  the 
public  hurt;  the  agitator  is  angered  for  various  reasons, 
including  among  others  the  fact  that  by  remedying  the 
abuses  we  have  deprived  him  of  the  fulcrum  of  real  griev- 
ance, which  alone  renders  the  lever  of  irrational  agitation 
formidable. 

We  have  actually  accomplished  much.  But  we  have  not 
accomplished  all,  nor  anything  like  all,  that  we  feel  must 
be  accomplished.  We  shall  not  halt;  we  shall  steadily  fol- 
low the  path  we  have  marked  out,  executing  laws  we  have 
succeeded  in  putting  upon  the  statute  books  with  absolute 
impartiality  as  between  man  and  man,  and  unresting  in  our 
endeavor  to  strengthen  and  supplement  these  by  further 
laws  which  shall  enable  us  in  more  efficient  and  more  sum- 
mary fashion  to  achieve  the  ends  we  have  in  view. 

During  the  last  few  years  Congress  has  had  to  deal  with 
such  vitally  important  questions  as  providing  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal,  inaugurating  the  vast  system  of 
national  irrigation  in  the  States  of  the  great  plains  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  providing  for  a  Pacific  cable,  and  so 
forth.  Yet,  in  addition  to  these  tasks,  some  of  which  are 
of  stupendous  importance,  Congress  has  taken  giant  strides 
along  the  path  of  government  regulation  and  control  of  cor- 
porations ;  the  interstate  commerce  law  has  been  made  ef- 
fective in  radical  and  far  reaching  fashion,  rebates  have  been 
stopped,  a  pure  food  law  has  been  passed,  proper  super- 
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vision  of  the  meat  packing  business  provided,  and  the 
bureau  of  corporations  established — a  bureau  which  has  al- 
ready done  great  good  and  which  can  and  should  be  given 
a  constantly  increasing  functional  power. 

The  work  of  legislation  has  been  no  more  important  than 
the  work  done  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  executing 
the  laws,  not  only  against  corporations  and  individuals  who 
have  broken  the  anti-trust  or  interstate  commerce  law,  but 
against  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  land  frauds. 
Scores  of  suits,  civil  and  criminal,  have  been  successfully 
undertaken  against  offenders  of  all  kinds — many  of  them 
against  the  most  formidable  and  wealthy  combinations  in 
the  land;  in  some  the  combinations  have  been  dissolved,  in 
some  heavy  fines  have  been  imposed,  in  several  cases  the 
chief  offenders  have  been  imprisoned. 

It  behooves  us  Americans  to  look  ahead  and  plan  out  the 
right  kind  of  a  civilization,  as  that  which  we  intend  to  de- 
velop from  these  wonderful  new  conditions  of  vast  indus- 
trial growth.  It  must  not  be,  it  shall  not  be,  the  civilization 
of  a  mere  plutocracy,  a  banking  house,  Wall  street  syndicate 
civilization ;  nor  yet  can  there  be  submission  to  class  hatred, 
to  rancor,  brutality  and  mob  violence,  for  that  would  mean 
the  end  of  all  civilization.  Increased  powers  are  susceptible 
of  abuse  as  well  as  use;  never  before  have  the  opportunities 
for  selfishness  been  so  great,  nor  the  results  of  selfishness 
so  appalling,  for  in  communities  where  everything  is  organ- 
ized on  a  merely  selfish  commercial  basis  such  selfishness, 
if  unchecked,  may  transform  the  great  forces  of  the  new 
epoch  into  powers  of  destruction  hitherto  unequalled. 

We  need  to  check  the  forces  of  greed,  to  insure  just 
treatment  alike  of  capital  and  of  labor  and  of  the  general 
public,  to  prevent  any  man,  rich  or  poor,  from  doing  or  re- 
ceiving wrong,  whether  this  wrong  be  one  of  cunning  or  of 
violence.  Much  can  be  done  by  wise  legislation  and  by 
resolute  enforcement  of  the  law.  But  still  more  must  be 
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done  by  steady  training  of  the  individual  citizen  in  con- 
science and  character  until  he  grows  to  abhor  corruption 
and  greed  and  tyranny  and  brutality  and  to  prize  justice 
and  fair  dealing. 

The  men  who  are  to  do  the  work  of  the  new  epoch  must 
be  trained  so  as  to  have  a  sturdy  self-respect,  a  power  of 
sturdy  insistence  on  their  own  rights,  and  with  it  a  proud 
and  generous  recognition  of  their  duties,  a  sense  of  hon- 
orable obligation  to  their  fellows,  which  will  bind  them  as 
by  bands  of  steel  to  refrain  in  their  daily  work  at  home  or 
in  their  business  from  doing  aught  to  any  man  which  can- 
not be  blazoned  under  the  noonday  sun. 


[From  an  address  to  the  Isthmian  Canal  em- 
ployes, Colon,  Panama,  November  17,  1906.'} 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  was  without  precedent  for  a 
President  to  leave  the  United  States,  but  this  work  is  with- 
out precedent.  You  are  doing  the  biggest  thing  of  the  kind 
that  has  ever  been  done,  and  I  wanted  to  see  how  you  were 
doing  it.  I  am  profoundly  thankful  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  take  back  to  the  United  States  the  message  that  the  na- 
tion's picked  sons  are  carrying  themselves  so  well  here  that 
I  can  absolutely  guarantee  the  success  of  the  mighty  work 
which  they  are  doing.  It  is  not  an  easy  work.  Mighty 
few  things  that  are  worth  doing  are  easy.  Sometimes  it  is 
rough  on  the  men  and  just  a  little  rougher  on  the  women. 
It  has  pleased  me  particularly  to  see,  as  I  have  met  the 
wives  who  have  come  down  here  with  their  husbands,  the 
way  in  which  they  have  turned  in  to  make  the  best  of  every- 
thing and  to  help  the  men  do  their  work  well. 

I  want  to  say  this  word  to  you  men,  right  through,  to  all 
of  you,  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  digging  this  canal, 
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whether  you  are  here  as  superintendent,  foreman,  chief 
clerk,  machinist,  conductor,  engineer,  steam  shovel  man — • 
and  he  is  the  American  who  is  setting  the  mark  for  the  rest 
of  you  to  live  up  to,  by  the  way — whoever  you  are,  if  you 
are  doing  your  duty  you  are  putting  your  country  under  an 
obligation  to  you,  just  as  a  soldier  who  does  his  work  well 
in  a  great  war  puts  the  country  under  an  obligation  to  him. 
As  I  have  seen  you  at  work,  seen  what  you  have  done  and 
are  doing,  noted  the  spirit  with  which  you  are  approaching 
the  task  yet  to  be  done,  I  have  felt  just  exactly  as  I  should 
feel  if  I  saw  the  picked  men  of  my  country  engaged  in 
some  great  war.  I  am  weighing  my  words  when  I  say  that 
you  here  who  do  your  work  well  in  bringing  to  completion 
this  great  enterprise  will  stand  exactly  as  the  soldiers  of  a 
few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  most  famous  armies  of  all  the 
nations  stand  in  history.  This  is  one  of  the  great  works  of 
the  world;  it  is  a  greater  work  than  you  yourselves  at  the 
moment  realize.  Some  of  you,  a  good  many  of  you,  are  sons 
of  men  who  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  When  your  fathers 
were  in  the  fighting,  they  thought  a  good  deal  of  the  fact 
that  the  blanket  was  too  heavy  by  noon  and  not  quite  heavy 
enough  by  night,  that  the  pork  was  not  as  good  as  it  might 
be,  and  the  hardtack  was  sometimes  insufficient  in  amount, 
and  that  they  were  not  always  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  the  regiments  were  led.  Those  were  the  things  they 
talked  about  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  But  when  the  war 
was  done — when  they  came  home,  when  they  looked  at  what 
had  been  accomplished,  all  those  things  sank  into  insig- 
nificance, and  the  great  fact  remained  that  they  had  played 
their  parts  like  men  among  men,  that  they  had  borne  them- 
selves so  that  when  people  asked  what  they  had  done  of 
worth  in  those  great  years,  all  they  had  to  say  was  that 
they  had  served  decently  and  faithfully  in  the  great  armies. 
So  you  men  here,  in  the  future,  each  man  of  you  will  have 
the  right  to  feel,  if  he  has  done  his  duty  and  a  little  more 
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than  his  duty  right  up  to  the  handle  in  the  work  here  on 
the  Isthmus,  that  he  has  made  his  country  his  debtor,  that 
he  has  done  more  than  his  full  share  in  adding  renown  to 
the  nation  under  whose  flag  this  canal  is  being  built. 

(A  voice  in  the  audience:  "  How  about  Mr.  Bigelow?  ") 
Why,  gentlemen,  there  never  was  a  great  feat  done  yet 
that  there  were  not  some  men  evil  enough,  small  enough,  or 
foolish  enough  to  wish  to  try  to  interfere  with  it  and  to 
sneer  at  those  who  are  actually  doing  the  work.  From  time 
to  time  little  men  will  come  along  to  find  fault  with  what 
you  have  done,  to  say  that  something  could  have  been  done 
better,  that  there  has  been  some  mistake,  some  shortcoming, 
that  things  are  not  really  managed  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
manners,  in  the  best  of  all  possible  words.  They  will  have 
their  say,  and  they  will  go  down  stream  like  bubbles;  they 
will  vanish ;  but  the  work  you  have  done  will  remain  for  the 
ages.  It  is  the  man  who  does  the  job  who  counts,  not  the 
little  scolding  critic  who  thinks  how  it  ought  to  have  been 
done. 

I  go  back  a  better  American,  a  prouder  American,  be- 
cause of  what  I  have  seen  the  pick  of  American  manhood 
doing  here  on  the  Isthmus.  You  will  have  hard  times. 
Each  of  you  will  sometimes  think  that  he  is  misunderstood 
by  some  one  above  him.  That  is  a  common  experience  of 
all  of  us,  gentlemen.  Now  and  then  you  will  feel  as  if  the 
people  at  home  were  indifferent  and  did  not  realize  what 
you  were  doing.  Do  not  make  a  mistake;  they  do  realize 
it,  and  they  will  realize  it  more  and  more  clearly  as  the 
years  go  by.  I  cannot  overstate  the  intensity  of  the  feeling 
I  have  (and  therein  I  merely  typify  the  sentiment  of  the 
average  man  of  our  country)  as  to  the  vital  importance  of 
the  task  that  you  are  doing;  and  to  each  of  you  who  does 
his  share  of  that  task  there  will  come  in  the  end  the  proud 
assurance  of  vital  duty  well  done.  This  assurance  can 
come  to  but  a  limited  number  of  men  in  each  generation, 
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and  you  are  to  be  congratulated  that  you  are  among  that 
limited  number.  .  .  . 

In  any  army  there  are  some  men  who,  to  use  a  homely 
phrase,  can't  stand  the  pace.  So  here  on  this  Isthmus, 
there  is  an  occasional  man  who  means  well,  but  who  does 
not  know  how;  there  is  an  occasional  man  who  does  not 
mean  well  at  all;  and  when  a  man  of  either  type  gets  out 
and  goes  home  it  is  much  more  comfortable  for  him  not  to 
say  that  he  failed,  but  that  somebody  else  was  not  really  a 
good  man.  There  will  always  be  a  certain  percentage  of 
men  in  any  work  who  for  one  cause  or  another  become  dis- 
gruntled, become  sulky,  and  then  try  to  run  down  the  work 
and  run  down  those  who  are  doing  it;  and  they  are  the 
natural  and  legitimate  sources  of  the  misinformation  and 
slander  of  the  yellow  writers,  of  the  men  who  preach  the 
gospel  of  despair,  whether  in  magazine  or  in  newspaper. 
If  there  is  any  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  here  he  will  tell 
you  there  were  "  coffee  coolers  "  in  those  days,  too ;  there  are 
some  of  them  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  at  all  times. 
These  men,  as  they  go  home  beaten,  will  give  a  totally 
wrong  impression  of  the  rest  of  the  men  down  here,  a  totally 
wrong  impression,  not  to  their  countrymen  as  a  whole,  but 
to  a  few  people  of  little  faith  who  measure  the  standard  of 
you  who  succeed  in  doing  the  work  by  the  standard  of  those 
who  fail  in  the  effort  to  do  the  work.  We  can  disregard 
them.  No  man  can  see  as  I  have  seen  the  character  of  the 
men  engaged  in  doing  this  work  and  not  glow  with  pride 
to  think  that  they  are  representatives  of  his  country.  No 
man  can  see  them  and  fail  to  realize  that  our  honor  and 
interest  are  safe  in  their  hands — are  safe  in  your  hands. 

In  closing,  all  I  have  to  say  is  this :  You  are  doing  a  work 
the  like  of  which  has  not  before  been  seen  in  the  ages,  a 
work  that  shall  last  through  the  ages  to  come,  and  I  pledge 
you,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  speaking  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  every  ounce  of  support  and 
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help  and  assistance  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  you,  so 
that  we  together,  you  backed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  may  speedily  bring  this  greatest  of  works  to  a  tri- 
umphant conclusion. 


[From  his  sixth  annual  message  to  Congress, 
December  4,  1906.] 

In  my  last  message  I  suggested  the  enactment  of  a  law 
in  connection  with  the  issuance  of  injunctions,  attention 
having  been  sharply  drawn  to  the  matter  by  the  demand 
that  the  right  of  applying  injunctions  in  labor  cases  should 
be  wholly  abolished.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  a  law 
abolishing  altogether  the  use  of  injunctions  in  such  cases 
would  stand  the  test  of  the  courts;  in  which  case,  of  course, 
the  legislation  would  be  ineffective.  Moreover,  I  believe  it 
would  be  wrong  altogether  to  prohibit  the  use  of  injunc- 
tions. It  is  criminal  to  permit  sympathy  for  criminals  to 
weaken  our  hands  in  upholding  the  law ;  and  if  men  seek  to 
destroy  life  or  property  by  mob  violence  there  should  be  no 
impairment  of  the  power  of  the  courts  to  deal  with  them  in 
the  most  summary  and  effective  way  possible.  But  so  far 
as  possible  the  abuse  of  the  power  should  be  provided 
against  by  some  such  law  as  I  advocated  last  year. 

In  this  matter  of  injunctions  there  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  judiciary  a  necessary  power  which  is  nevertheless 
subject  to  the  possibility  of  grave  abuse.  It  is  a  power 
that  should  be  exercised  with  extreme  care,  and  should  be 
subject  to  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  all  men,  and  condemnation 
should  be  meted  out  as  much  to  the  judge  who  fails  to  use 
it  boldly  when  necessary  as  to  the  judge  who  uses  it  wan- 
tonly or  oppressively.  Of  course  a  judge  strong  enough  to 
be  n't  for  his  office  will  enjoin  any  resort  to  violence  or  in- 
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timidation,  especially  by  conspiracy,  no  matter  what  his 
opinion  may  be  of  the  rights  of  the  original  quarrel.  There 
must  be  no  hesitation  in  dealing  with  disorder.  But  there 
must  likewise  be  no  such  abuse  of  the  injunctive  power  as 
is  implied  in  forbidding  laboring  men  to  strive  for  their 
own  betterment  in  peaceful  and  lawful  ways;  nor  must  the 
injunction  be  used  merely  to  aid  some  big  corporation  in 
carrying  out  schemes  for  its  own  aggrandizement.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  a  preliminary  in j  unction  in  a  labor  case, 
if  granted  without  adequate  proof  (even  when  authority  can 
be  found  to  support  the  conclusions  of  law  on  which  it  is 
founded),  may  often  settle  the  dispute  between  the  parties; 
and  therefore  if  improperly  granted  may  do  irreparable 
wrong.  Yet  there  are  many  judges  who  assume  a  matter- 
of-course  granting  of  a  preliminary  injunction  to  be  the 
ordinary  and  proper  judicial  disposition  of  such  cases;  and 
there  have  undoubtedly  been  flagrant  wrongs  committed  by 
judges  in  connection  with  labor  disputes  even  within  the 
last  few  years,  although  I  think  much  less  often  than  in 
former  years.  Such  judges  by  their  unwise  action  im- 
mensely strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  striving  en- 
tirely to  do  away  with  the  power  of  injunction;  and  there- 
fore such  careless  use  of  the  injunctive  process  tends 
to  threaten  its  very  existence,  for  if  the  American  people 
ever  become  convinced  that  this  process  is  habitually  abused, 
whether  in  matters  affecting  labor  or  in  matters  affecting 
corporations,  it  will  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  prevent  its 
abolition. 

It  may  be  the  highest  duty  of  a  judge  at  any  given  mo- 
ment to  disregard,  not  merely  the  wishes  of  individuals  of 
great  political  or  financial  power,  but  the  overwhelming  tide 
of  public  sentiment;  and  the  judge  who  does  thus  disregard 
public  sentiment  when  it  is  wrong,  who  brushes  aside  the 
plea  of  any  special  interest  when  the  pleading  is  not 
founded  on  righteousness,  performs  the  highest  service  to 
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the  country.  Such  a  judge  is  deserving  of  all  honor;  and 
all  honor  cannot  be  paid  to  this  wise  and  fearless  judge  if 
we  permit  the  growth  of  an  absurd  convention  which  would 
forbid  any  criticism  of  the  judge  of  another  type,  who  shows 
himself  timid  in  the  presence  of  arrogant  disorder,  or  who 
on  insufficient  grounds  grants  an  injunction  that  does  grave 
injustice,  or  who  in  his  capacity  as  a  construer,  and  there- 
fore in  part  a  maker,  of  the  law,  in  flagrant  fashion  thwarts 
the  cause  of  decent  government.  The  judge  has  a  power 
over  which  no  review  can  be  exercised;  he  himself  sits  in 
review  upon  the  acts  of  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government;  save  in  the  most  extraordinary 
cases  he  is  amenable  only  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion;  and 
it  is  unwise  to  maintain  that  public  opinion  in  reference  to 
a  man-  with  such  power  shall  neither  be  expressed  nor 
led.  .  .  . 

In  connection  with  the  delays  of  the  law,  I  call  your  at- 
tention and  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  prevalence  of 
crime  among  us,  and  above  all  to  the  epidemic  of  lynching 
and  mob  violence  that  springs  up,  now  in  one  part  of  our 
country,  now  in  another.  Each  section,  North,  South,  East 
or  West,  has  its  own  faults;  no  section  can  with  wisdom 
spend  its  time  jeering  at  the  faults  of  another  section;  it 
should  be  busy  trying  to  amend  its  own  shortcomings.  To 
deal  with  the  crime  of  corruption  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
awakened  public  conscience,  and  to  supplement  this  by 
whatever  legislation  will  add  speed  and  certainty  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law.  When  we  deal  with  lynching  even  more 
is  necessary.  A  great  many  white  men  are  lynched,  but 
the  crime  is  peculiarly  frequent  in  respect  to  black  men. 
The  greatest  existing  cause  of  lynching  is  the  perpetration, 
especially  by  black  men,  of  the  hideous  crime  of  rape — the 
most  abominable  in  all  the  category  of  crimes,  even  worse 
than  murder.  Mobs  frequently  avenge  the  commission  of 
this  crime  by  themselves  torturing  to  death  the  man  com- 
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mitting  it;  thus  avenging  in  bestial  fashion  a  bestial  deed, 
and  reducing  themselves  to  a  level  with  the  criminal. 

Lawlessness  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  when  mobs 
begin  to  lynch  for  rape  they  speedily  extend  the  sphere  of 
their  operations  and  lynch  for  many  other  kinds  of  crimes,  so 
that  two-thirds  of  the  lynchings  are  not  for  rape  at  all; 
while  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  individuals  lynched 
are  innocent  of  all  crime.  Governor  Candler  of  Georgia 
stated  on  one  occasion  some  years  ago :  "  I  can  say  of  a 
verity  that  I  have,  within  the  last  month,  saved  the  lives 
of  half  a  dozen  innocent  Negroes  who  were  pursued  by  the 
mob,  and  brought  them  to  trial  in  a  court  of  law  in  which 
they  were  acquitted."  As  Bishop  Galloway,  of  Mississippi, 
has  finely  said :  "  When  the  rule  of  a  mob  obtains,  that 
which  distinguishes  a  high  civilization  is  surrendered.  The 
mob  which  lynches  a  Negro  charged  with  rape  will  in  a 
little  while  lynch  a  white  man  suspected  of  crime.  Every 
Christian  patriot  in  America  needs  to  lift  up  his  voice  in 
loud  and  eternal  protest  against  the  mob  spirit  that  is 
threatening  the  integrity  of  this  Republic."  Governor 
Jelks  of  Alabama  has  recently  spoken  as  follows :  "  The 
lynching  of  any  person  for  whatever  crime  is  inexcusable 
anywhere — it  is  a  defiance  of  orderly  government;  but  the 
killing  of  innocent  people  under  any  provocation  is  indefi- 
nitely more  horrible;  and  yet  innocent  people  are  likely  to 
die  when  a  mob's  terrible  lust  is  once  aroused.  The  lesson 
is  this:  No  good  citizen  can  afford  to  countenance  a  defi- 
ance of  the  statutes,  no  matter  what  the  provocation.  The 
innocent  frequently  suffer,  and,  it  is  my  observation,  more 
usually  suffer  than  the  guilty.  The  white  people  of  the 
South  indict  the  whole  colored  race  on  the  ground  that  even 
the  better  elements  lend  no  assistance  whatever  in  ferreting 
out  criminals  of  their  own  color.  The  respectable  colored 
people  must  learn  not  to  harbor  their  criminals,  but  to  as- 
sist the  officers  in  bringing  them  to  justice.  This  is  the 
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larger  crime,  and  it  provokes  such  atrocious  offences  as  the 
one  at  Atlanta.  The  two  races  can  never  get  on  until  there 
is  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  both  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  law-abiding  against  criminals  of  any  color." 

Moreover,  where  any  crime  committed  by  a  member  of 
one  race  against  a  member  of  another  race  is  avenged  in 
such  fashion  that  it  seems  as  if  not  the  individual  criminal, 
but  the  whole  race,  is  attacked,  the  result  is  to  exasperate 
to  the  highest  degree  race  feeling.  There  is  but  one  safe 
rule  in  dealing  with  black  men  as  with  white  men;  it  is  the 
same  rule  that  must  be  applied  in  dealing  with  rich  men 
and  poor  men ;  that  is,  to  treat  each  man,  whatever  his  color, 
his  creed  or  his  social  position,  with  even-handed  justice  on 
his  real  worth  as  a  man.  White  people  owe  it  quite  as  much 
to  themselves  as  to  the  colored  race  to  treat  well  the  col- 
ored man  who  shows  by  his  life  that  he  deserves  such  treat- 
ment; for  it  is  surely  the  highest  wisdom  to  encourage  in 
the  colored  race  all  those  individuals  who  are  honest,  indus- 
trious, law-abiding,  and  who  therefore  make  good  and  safe 
neighbors  and  citizens.  Reward  or  punish  the  individual 
on  his  merits  as  an  individual.  Evil  will  surely  come  in  the 
end  to  both  races  if  we  substitute  for  this  just  rule  the 
habit  of  treating  all  the  members  of  the  race,  good  and 
bad,  alike.  There  is  no  question  of  "  social  equality  "  or 
"  Negro  domination  "  involved ;  only  the  question  of  relent- 
lessly punishing  bad  men,  and  of  securing  to  the  good  man 
the  right  to  his  life,  his  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  his  hap- 
piness as  his  own  qualities  of  heart,  head  and  hand  enable 
him  to  achieve  it. 

Every  colored  man  should  realize  that  the  worst  enemy  of 
his  race  is  the  Negro  criminal,  and  above  all  the  Negro 
criminal  who  commits  the  dreadful  crime  of  rape;  and  it 
should  be  felt  as  in  the  highest  degree  an  offence  against 
the  whole  country,  and  against  the  colored  race  in  particu- 
lar, for  a  colored  man  to  fail  to  help  the  officers  of  the  law 
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in  hunting  down  with  all  possible  earnestness  and  zeal 
every  such  infamous  offender.  Moreover,  in  my  judgment, 
the  crime  of  rape  should  always  be  punished  with  death, 
as  is  the  case  with  murder;  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
rape  should  be  made  a  capital  crime,  at  least  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court;  and  provision  should  be  made  by  which 
the  punishment  may  follow  immediately  upon  the  heels  of 
the  offence;  while  the  trial  should  be  so  conducted  that  the 
victim  need  not  be  wantonly  shamed  while  giving  testimony, 
and  that  the  least  possible  publicity  shall  be  given  to  the 
details. 

The  members  of  the  white  race,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
understand  that  every  lynching  represents  by  just  so  much 
a  loosening  of  the  bands  of  civilization;  that  the  spirit  of 
lynching  inevitably  throws  into  prominence  in  the  commu- 
nity all  the  foul  and  evil  creatures  who  dwell  therein.  No 
man  can  take  part  in  the  torture  of  a  human  being  without 
having  his  own  moral  nature  permanently  lowered.  Every 
lynching  means  just  so  much  moral  deterioration  in  all  the 
children  who  have  any  knowledge  of  it,  and  therefore  just 
so  much  additional  trouble  for  the  next  generation  of 
Americans. 

Let  justice  be  both  sure  and  swift;  but  let  it  be  justice 
under  the  law,  and  not  the  wild  and  crooked  savagery  of  a 
mob. 

There  is  another  matter  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
this  matter  of  lynching  and  of  the  brutal  crime  which  some- 
times calls  it  forth  and  at  other  times  merely  furnishes  the 
excuse  for  its  existence.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  our 
people  as  a  whole  permanently  to  rise  by  treading  down  any 
of  their  own  number.  Even  those  who  themselves  for  the 
moment  profit  by  such  maltreatment  of  their  fellows  will  in 
the  long  run  also  suffer.  No  more  shortsighted  policy  can 
be  imagined  than,  in  the  fancied  interest  to  one  class,  to 
prevent  the  education  of  another  class.  The  free  public 
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school,  the  chance  for  each  boy  or  girl  to  get  a  good  ele- 
mentary education,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  whole  polit- 
ical situation.  In  every  community  the  poorest  citizens, 
those  who  need  the  schools  most,  would  be  deprived  of  them 
if  they  only  received  school  facilities  proportioned  to  the 
taxes  they  paid.  This  is  as  true  of  one  portion  of  our 
country  as  of  another.  It  is  as  true  for  the  Negro  as  for 
the  white  man.  The  white  man,  if  he  is  wise,  will  decline 
to  allow  the  Negroes  in  a  mass  to  grow  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  without  education.  Unquestionably  education 
such  as  is  obtained  in  our  public  schools  does  not  do  every- 
thing toward  making  a  man  a  good  citizen ;  but  it  does  much. 
The  lowest  and  most  brutal  criminals,  those,  for  instance, 
who  commit  the  crime  of  rape,  are  in  the  great  majority  men 
who  have  had  either  no  education  or  very  little;  just  as  they 
are  almost  invariably  men  who  own  no  property;  for  the 
man  who  puts  money  by  out  of  his  earnings,  like  the  man 
who  acquires  education,  is  usually  lifted  above  mere  brutal 
criminality. 

Of  course  the  best  type  of  education  for  the  colored 
man,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  such  education  as  is  conferred  in 
schools  like  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  where  the  boys  and 
girls,  the  young  men  and  young  women,  are  trained  in- 
dustrially as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  public  school  branches. 
The  graduates  of  these  schools  turn  out  well  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  and  hardly  any  of  them  become  crimi- 
nals, while  what  little  criminality  there  is  never  takes  the 
form  of  that  brutal  violence  which  invites  lynch  law.  Every 
graduate  of  these  schools — and  for  the  matter  of  that,  every 
other  colored  man  or  woman — who  leads  a  life  so  useful 
and  honorable  as  to  win  the  good  will  and  respect  of  those 
whites  whose  neighbor  he  or  she  is,  thereby  helps  the  whole 
colored  race  as  it  can  be  helped  in  no  other  way;  for,  next 
to  the  Negro  himself,  the  man  who  can  do  most  to  help  the 
Negro  is  his  white  neighbor  who  lives  near  him;  and  our 
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steady  effort  should  be  to  better  the  relations  between  the 
two.  Great  though  the  benefit  of  these  schools  has  been  to 
their  colored  pupils  and  to  the  colored  people,  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  the  benefit  has  not  been  at  least  as 
great  to  the  white  people  among  whom  these  colored  pupils 
live  after  they  graduate. 

Be  it  remembered,  furthermore,  that  the  individuals  who, 
whether  from  folly,  from  evil  temper,  from  greed  for  office, 
or  in  a  spirit  of  mere  base  demagogy,  indulge  in  the  inflam- 
matory and  incendiary  speeches  and  writings  which  tend 
to  arouse  mobs  and  to  bring  about  lynching,  not  only  thus 
excite  the  mob,  but  also  tend  by  what  criminologists  call 
"  suggestion  "  greatly  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  very  crime  against  which  they  are  inveighing. 
When  the  mob  is  composed  of  the  people  of  one  race  and 
the  man  lynched  is  of  another  race,  the  men  who  in  their 
speeches  and  writings  either  excite  or  justify  the  action 
tend,  of  course,  to  excite  a  bitter  race  feeling  and  to  cause 
the  people  of  the  opposite  race  to  lose  sight  of  the  abom- 
inable act  of  the  criminal  himself;  and,  in  addition,  by  the 
prominence  they  give  to  the  hideous  deed  they  undoubtedly 
tend  to  excite  in  other  brutal  and  depraved  natures  thoughts 
of  committing  it.  Swift,  relentless  and  orderly  punishment 
under  the  law  is  the  only  way  by  which  criminality  of  this 
type  can  permanently  be  suppressed.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  mistake,  and  it  betrays  a  spirit  of  foolish  cynicism, 
to  maintain  that  all  international  governmental  action  is, 
and  must  ever  be,  based  upon  mere  selfishness,  and  that  to 
advance  ethical  reasons  for  such  action  is  always  a  sign  of 
hypocrisy.  This  is  no  more  necessarily  true  of  the  action 
of  governments  than  of  the  action  of  individuals.  It  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a  base  nature  always  to  ascribe  base  motives 
for  the  actions  of  others.  Unquestionably  no  nation  can  af- 
ford to  disregard  proper  considerations  of  self-interest,  any 
more  than  a  private  individual  can  so  do.  But  it  is  equally 
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true  that  the  average  private  individual  in  any  really  decent 
community  does  many  actions  with  reference  to  other  men 
in  which  he  is  guided,  not  by  self-interest,  but  by  public 
spirit,  by  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  by  a  disinterested 
purpose  to  do  good  to  others,  and  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Similarly,  a  really  great  nation 
must  often  act,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  often  does  act,  toward 
other  nations  in  a  spirit  not  in  the  least  of  mere  self-interest, 
but  paying  heed  chiefly  to  ethical  reasons;  and  as  the  cen- 
turies go  by  this  disinterestedness  in  international  action, 
this  tendency  of  the  individuals  comprising  a  nation  to  re- 
quire that  nation  to  act  with  justice  toward  its  neighbors, 
steadily  grows  and  strengthens.  It  is  neither  wise  nor  right 
for  a  nation  to  disregard  its  own  needs,  and  it  is  foolish — 
and  may  be  wicked — to  think  that  other  nations  will  dis- 
regard theirs.  But  it  is  wicked  for  a  nation  only  to  regard 
its  own  interest,  and  foolish  to  believe  that  such  is  the  sole 
motive  that  actuates  any  other  nation.  It  should  be  our 
steady  aim  to  raise  the  ethical  standard  of  national  action 
just  as  we  strive  to  raise  the  ethical  standard  of  individual 
action. 

Not  only  must  we  treat  all  nations  fairly,  but  we  must 
treat  with  justice  and  good  will  all  immigrants  who  come 
here  under  the  law.  Whether  they  are  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, Jew  or  Gentile;  whether  they  come  from  England  or 
Germany,  Russia,  Japan  or  Italy,  matters  nothing.  All  we 
have  a  right  to  question  is  the  man's  conduct.  If  he  is  hon- 
est and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  his  neighbor  and  with 
the  state,  then  he  is  entitled  to  respect  and  good  treatment. 
Especially  do  we  need  to  remember  our  duty  to  the  stranger 
within  our  gates.  It  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  low  civilization, 
a  low  morality,  to  abuse  or  discriminate  against  or  in  any 
way  humiliate  such  stranger  who  has  come  here  lawfully 
and  who  is  conducting  himself  properly.  To  remember  this 
is  incumbent  on  every  American  citizen,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
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peculiarly  incumbent  on  every  government  official,  whether 
of  the  nation  or  of  the  several  States. 

I  am  prompted  to  say  this  by  the  attitude  of  hostility  here 
and  there  assumed  toward  the  Japanese  in  this  country. 
This  hostility  is  sporadic  and  is  limited  to  a  very  few  places. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  most  discreditable  to  us  as  a  people,  and 
it  may  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences  to  the 
nation.  The  friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  has  been  continuous  since  the  time,  over  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  Commodore  Perry,  by  his  expedition  to  Ja- 
pan, first  opened  the  islands  to  Western  civilization.  Since 
then  the  growth  of  Japan  has  been  literally  astounding. 
There  is  not  only  nothing  to  parallel  it,  but  nothing  to  ap- 
proach it  in  the  history  of  civilized  mankind.  Japan  has  a 
glorious  and  ancient  past.  Her  civilization  is  older  than 
that  of  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe — the  nations  from 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  chiefly  sprung. 
But  fifty  years  ago  Japan's  development  was  still  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

During  that  fifty  years  the  progress  of  the  country  in 
every  walk  in  life  has  been  a  marvel  to  mankind,  and  she 
now  stands  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  civilized  nations;  great 
in  the  arts  of  war  and  in  the  arts  of  peace;  great  in  mili- 
tary, in  industrial,  in  artistic  development  and  achievement. 
Japanese  soldiers  and  sailors  have  shown  themselves  equal 
in  combat  to  any  of  whom  history  makes  note.  She  has  pro- 
duced great  generals  and  mighty  admirals ;  her  fighting  men, 
afloat  and  ashore,  show  all  the  heroic  courage,  the  unques- 
tioning, unfaltering  loyalty,  the  splendid  indifference  to 
hardship  and  death,  which  marked  the  Loyal  Ronins;  and 
they  show  also  that  they  possess  the  highest  ideal  of  pa- 
triotism. Japanese  artists  of  every  kind  see  their  products 
eagerly  sought  for  in  all  lands.  The  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  of  Japan  has  been  phenomenal ;  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  country  during  the  same  period.  At 
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the  same  time  the  advance  in  science  and  philosophy  is  no 
less  marked.  The  admirable  management  of  the  Japanese 
Red  Cross  during  the  late  war,  the  efficiency  and  humanity 
of  the  Japanese  officials,  nurses  and  doctors,  won  the  re- 
spectful admiration  of  all  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
Through  the  Red  Cross  the  Japanese  people  sent  over 
$100,000  to  the  sufferers  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  gift 
was  accepted  with  gratitude  by  our  people.  The  courtesy 
of  the  Japanese,  nationally  and  individually,  has  become 
proverbial.  To  no  other  country  has  there  been  such  an  in- 
creasing number  of  visitors  from  this  land  as  to  Japan.  In 
return,  Japanese  have  come  here  in  great- numbers.  They 
are  welcome,  socially  and  intellectually,  in  all  our  colleges 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning,  in  all  our  professional 
and  social  bodies.  The  Japanese  have  won  in  a  single  gen- 
eration the  right  to  stand  abreast  of  the  foremost  and  most 
enlightened  peoples  of  Europe  and  America;  they  have 
won  on  their  own  merits  and  by  their  own  exertions  the  right 
to  treatment  on  a  basis  of  full  and  frank  equality.  The 
overwhelming  mass  of  our  people  cherish  a  lively  regard 
and  respect  for  the  people  of  Japan,  and  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  Union  the  stranger  from  Japan  is  treated 
as  he  deserves;  that  is,  he  is  treated  as  the  stranger  from 
any  part  of  civilized  Europe  is  and  deserves  to  be  treated. 
But  here  and  there  a  most  unworthy  feeling  has  manifested 
itself  toward  the  Japanese — the  feeling  that  has  been  shown 
in  shutting  them  out  from  the  common  schools  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  in  mutterings  against  them  in  one  or  two  other 
places,  because  of  their  efficiency  as  workers.  To  shut  them 
out  from  the  public  schools  is  a  wicked  absurdity,  when 
there  are  no  first-class  colleges  in  the  land,  including  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  California,  which  do  not  gladly 
welcome  Japanese  students  and  on  which  Japanese  students 
do  not  reflect  credit.  We  have  as  much  to  learn  from  Japan 
as  Japan  has  to  learn  from  us ;  and  no  nation  is  fit  to  teach 
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unless  it  is  also  willing  to  learn.  Throughout  Japan  Ameri- 
cans are  well  treated,  and  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
Americans  at  home  to  treat  the  Japanese  with  a  like  cour- 
tesy and  consideration  is  by  just  so  much  a  confession  of 
inferiority  in  our  civilization. 

Our  nation  fronts  on  the  Pacific,  just  as  it  fronts  on 
the  Atlantic.  We  hope  to  play  a  constantly  growing  part 
in  the  great  ocean  of  the  Orient.  We  wish,  as  we  ought  to 
wish,  for  a  great  commercial  development  in  our  dealings 
with  Asia ;  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  we  should  per- 
manently have  such  development  unless  we  freely  and  gladly 
extend  to  other  nations  the  same  measure  of  justice  and 
good  treatment  which  we  expect  to  receive  in  return.  It  is 
only  a  very  small  body  of  our  citizens  that  act  badly.  Where 
the  Federal  Government  has  power  it  will  deal  summarily 
with  any  such.  Where  the  several  states  have  power  I  ear- 
nestly ask  that  they  also  deal  wisely  and  promptly  with 
such  conduct,  or  else  this  small  body  of  wrongdoers  may 
bring  shame  upon  the  great  mass  of  their  innocent  and 
right-thinking  fellows — that  is,  upon  our  nation  as  a  whole. 
Good  manners  should  be  an  international  no  less  than  an 
individual  attribute.  I  ask  fair  treatment  for  the  Japanese 
as  I  would  ask  fair  treatment  for  Germans  or  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Russians,  or  Italians.  I  ask  it  as  due  to  hu- 
manity and  civilization.  I  ask  it  as  due  to  ourselves  because 
we  must  act  uprightly  toward  all  men. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  an  act  be  passed  spe- 
cifically providing  for  the  naturalization  of  Japanese  who 
come  here  intending  to  become  American  citizens.  One  of 
the  great  embarrassments  attending  the  performance  of  our 
international  obligations  is  the  fact  that  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States  are  entirely  inadequate.  They  fail  to  give 
to  the  National  Government  sufficiently  ample  power, 
through  United  States  courts  and  by  the  use  of  the  army 
and  navy,  to  protect  aliens  in  the  rights  secured  to  them 
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under  solemn  treaties  which  are  the  law  of  the  land.  I 
therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  the  criminal  and  civil 
statutes  of  the  United  States  be  so  amended  and  added  to 
as  to  enable  the  President,  acting  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  responsible  in  our  international  relations, 
to  enforce  the  rights  of  aliens  under  treaties.  Even  as  the 
law  now  is  something  can  be  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment toward  this  end,  and  in  the  matter  now  before  me  af- 
fecting the  Japanese  everything  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
do  will  be  done,  and  all  of  the  forces,  military  and  civil,  of 
the  United  States  which  I  may  lawfully  employ  will  be  so 
employed.  There  should,  however,  be  no  particle  of  doubt 
as  to  the  power  of  the  National  Government  completely  to 
perform  and  enforce  its  own  obligations  to  other  nations. 
The  mob  of  a  single  city  may  at  any  time  perform  acts  of 
lawless  violence  against  some  class  of  foreigners  which 
would  plunge  us  into  war.  That  city  by  itself  would  be 
powerless  to  make  defence  against  the  foreign  power  thus 
assaulted,  and  if  independent  of  this  Government  it  would 
never  venture  to  perform  or  permit  the  performance  of  the 
acts  complained  of.  The  entire  power  and  the  whole  duty 
to  protect  the  offending  city  or  the  offending  community  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Government.  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  we  should  continue  a  policy  under  which  a 
given  locality  may  be  allowed  to  commit  a  crime  against  a 
friendly  nation,  and  the  United  States  government  limited, 
not  to  preventing  the  commission  of  the  crime,  but,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  defending  the  people  who  have  committed  it, 
against  the  consequences  of  their  own  wrongdoing.  .  .  . 

It  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  war  is  not  merely  justi- 
fiable, but  imperative,  upon  honorable  men,  upon  an  honor- 
able nation,  where  peace  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  conscientious  conviction  or  of  national  welfare. 
Peace  is  normally  a  great  good,  and  normally  it  coincides 
with  righteousness,  but  it  is  righteousness  and  not  peace 
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which  should  bind  the  conscience  of  a  nation  as  it  should 
bind  the  conscience  of  an  individual;  and  neither  a  nation 
nor  an  individual  can  surrender  conscience  to  another's 
keeping.  Neither  can  a  nation,  which  is  an  entity,  and 
which  does  not  die  as  individuals  die,  refrain  from  taking 
thought  for  the  interest  of  the  generations  that  are  to  come, 
no  less  than  for  the  interest  of  the  generation  of  to-day; 
and  no  public  men  have  a  right,  whether  from  short-sighted- 
ness, from  selfish  indifference  or  from  sentimentality,  to  sac- 
rifice national  interests  which  are  vital  in  character.  A  just 
war  is  in  the  long  run  far  better  for  a  nation's  soul  than 
the  most  prosperous  peace  obtained  by  acquiescence  in 
wrong  or  injustice.  Moreover,  though  it  is  criminal  for  a 
nation  not  to  prepare  for  war,  so  that  it  may  escape  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  being  defeated  in  war,  yet  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  even  to  be  defeated  in  war 
may  be  far  better  than  not  to  have  fought  at  all.  As  has 
been  well  and  finely  said,  a  beaten  nation  is  not  necessarily 
a  disgraced  nation ;  but  the  nation  or  man  is  disgraced  if  the 
obligation  to  defend  right  is  shirked. 

We  should  as  a  nation  do  everything  in  our  power  for 
the  cause  of  honorable  peace.  It  is  morally  as  indefensible 
for  a  nation  to  commit  a  wrong  upon  another  nation,  strong 
or  weak,  as  for  an  individual  thus  to  wrong  his  fellows. 
We  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  hasten  the  day  when  there 
shall  be  peace  among  the  nations — a  peace  based  upon  jus- 
tice and  not  upon  cowardly  submission  to  wrong.  We  can 
accomplish  a  good  deal  in  this  direction,  but  we  cannot  ac- 
complish everything,  and  the  penalty  of  attempting  to  do 
too  much  would  almost  inevitably  be  to  do  worse  than  noth- 
ing; for  it  must  be  remembered  that  fantastic  extremists 
are  not  in  reality  leaders  of  the  causes  which  they  espouse, 
but  are  ordinarily  those  who  do  most  to  hamper  the  real 
leaders  of  the  cause  and  to  damage  the  cause  itself.  As 
yet  there  is  no  likelihood  of  establishing  any  kind  of  in- 
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ternational  power,  of  whatever  sort,  which  can  effectively 
check  wrongdoing,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  would  be 
both  a  foolish  and  an  evil  thing  for  a  great  and  free  nation 
to  deprive  itself  of  the  power  to  protect  its  own  rights,  and 
even  in  exceptional  cases  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of 
others.  Nothing  would  more  promote  iniquity,  nothing 
would  further  defer  the  reign  upon  earth  of  peace  and 
righteousness,  than  for  the  free  and  enlightened  peoples 
which,  though  with  much  stumbling  and  many  shortcomings, 
nevertheless  strive  toward  justice,  deliberately  to  render 
themselves  powerless  while  leaving  every  despotism  and 
barbarism  armed  and  able  to  work  their  wicked  will.  The 
chance  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  peacefully,  by  arbi- 
tration, now  depends  mainly  upon  the  possession  by  the  na- 
tions that  mean  to  do  right  of  sufficient  armed  strength  to 
make  their  purpose  effective. 


[From  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  the  dis- 
missal of  some  colored  troops  from  the 
army,  December  19,  1906.~\ 

.  .  .  Any  assertion  that  these  men  were  dealt  with  harshly 
because  they  were  colored  men  is  utterly  without  founda- 
tion. Officers  or  enlisted  men,  white  men  or  colored  men, 
who  were  guilty  of  such  conduct  would  have  been  treated  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  for  there  can  be  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  for  the  United  States  army,  in  all  its  member- 
ship, to  understand  that  its  arms  cannot  be  turned  with 
impunity  against  the  peace  and  order  of  the  civil  community. 
...  In  my  message  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  I  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  lynching.  In  it  I  gave  utterance  to 
the  abhorrence  which  all  decent  citizens  should  feel  for  the 
deeds  of  the  men  (in  almost  all  cases  white  men)  who  take 
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part  in  lynchings,  and  at  the  same  time  I  condemned,  as 
.'.11  decent  men  of  any  color  should  condemn,  the  action  of 
those  colored  men  who  actively  or  passively  shield  the  col- 
ored criminal  from  the  law.  In  the  case  of  these  companies 
we  had  to  deal  with  men  who  in  the  first  place  were  guilty 
of  what  was  practically  the  worst  possible  form  of  lynch- 
ing— for  a  lynching  is  in  its  essence  lawless  and  murder- 
ous vengeance  taken  by  an  armed  mob  for  real  or  fancied 
wrongs — and  who  in  the  second  place  covered  up  the  crime 
of  lynching  by  standing  with  a  vicious  solidarity  to  protect 
the  criminals. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  our  people  that  we 
shall  deal  with  each  man  on  his  merits  as  a  man,  and  not 
deal  with  him  merely  as  a  member  of  a  given  race;  that  we 
shall  judge  each  man  by  his  conduct  and  not  his  color. 
This  is  important  for  the  white  man,  and  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant for  the  colored  man.  More  evil  and  sinister  counsel 
never  was  given  to  any  people  than  that  given  to  colored 
men  by  those  advisers,  whether  black  or  white,  who,  by 
apology  and  condonation,  encourage  conduct  such  as  that  of 
the  three  companies  in  question.  If  the  colored  men  elect 
to  stand  by  criminals  of  their  own  race  because  they  are 
of  their  own  race,  they  assuredly  lay  up  for  themselves 
the  most  dreadful  day  of  reckoning.  Every  far-sighted 
friend  of  the  colored  race  in  its  efforts  to  strive  onward 
and  upward  should  teach  first,  as  the  most  important  les- 
son alike  to  the  white  man  and  the  black,  the  duty  of 
treating  the  individual  man  strictly  on  his  worth  as  he 
shows  it.  Any  conduct  by  colored  people  which  tends  to 
substitute  for  this  rule  the  rule  of  standing  by  and  shield- 
ing an  evildoer  because  he  is  a  member  of  their  race,  means 
the  inevitable  degradation  of  the  colored  race.  It  may  and 
probably  does  mean  damage  to  the  white  race,  but  it  means 
ruin  to  the  black  race. 

Throughout  my  term  of  service  in  the  Presidency  I  have 
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acted  on  the  principle  thus  advocated.  In  the  North  as  in 
the  South  I  have  appointed  colored  men  of  high  character 
to  office,  utterly  disregarding  the  protests  of  those  who  would 
have  kept  them  out  of  office  because  they  were  colored  men. 
So  far  as  was  in  my  power,  I  have  sought  to  secure  for  the 
colored  people  all  their  rights  under  the  law.  I  have  done 
all  I  could  to  secure  them  equal  school  training  when  young, 
equal  opportunity  to  earn  their  livelihood  and  achieve  their 
happiness  when  old.  I  have  striven  to  break  up  peonage; 
I  have  upheld  the  hands  of  those  who,  like  Judge  Jones  and 
Judge  Speer,  have  warred  against  this  peonage,  because  I 
would  hold  myself  unfit  to  be  President  if  I  did  not  feel 
the  same  revolt  at  wrong  done  a  colored  man  as  I  feel  at 
wrong  done  a  white  man.  I  have  condemned  in  unstinted 
terms  the  crime  of  lynching  perpetrated  by  white  men,  and 
I  should  take  instant  advantage  of  any  opportunity  whereby 
I  could  bring  to  justice  a  mob  of  lynchers.  In  precisely 
the  same  spirit  I  have  now  acted  with  reference  to  these 
colored  men  who  have  be£n  guilty  of  a  black  and  dastardly 
crime.  In  one  policy,  as  in  the  other,  I  do  not  claim  as 
a  favor,  but  I  challenge  as  a  right,  the  support  of  every 
citizen  of  this  country,  whatever  his  color,  provided  only  he 
has  in  him  the  spirit  of  genuine  and  far-sighted  patriotism. 


[From  an  address  at  the  Harvard  Union,  Har- 
vard University,  February  23,  1907.~\ 

One  reason  why  I  so  thoroughly  believe  in  the  athletic 
spirit  at  Harvard  is  because  the  athletic  spirit  is  essentially 
democratic.  Our  chief  interest  should  not  lie  in  the  great 
champions  in  sport.  On  the  contrary,  our  concern  should 
be  most  of  all  to  widen  the  base,  the  foundation  in  athletic 
sports,  to  encourage  in  every  way  a  healthy  rivalry  which 
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shall  give  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  students  the 
chance  to  take  part  in  vigorous  outdoor  games.  It  is  of 
far  more  importance  that  a  man  shall  play  something  him- 
self, even  if  he  plays  it  badly,  than  that  he  shall  go  with 
hundreds  of  companions  to  see  some  one  else  play  well,  and 
it  is  not  healthy  for  either  students  or  athletes  if  the  terms 
are  mutually  exclusive.  But  even  having  this  aim  especially 
in  view,  it  seems  to  me  we  can  best  attain  it  by  giving 
proper  encouragement  to  the  champions  in  the  sports,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  encouraging  intercollegiate  sport. 

As  I  emphatically  disbelieve  in  seeing  Harvard  or  any 
other  college  turn  out  mollycoddles  instead  of  vigorous  men, 
I  may  add  that  I  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  a  sport  be- 
cause it  is  rough.  Rowing,  baseball,  lacrosse,  track  and 
field  games,  hockey,  football  are  all  of  them  good.  More- 
over, it  is  to  my  mind  simple  nonsense,  a  mere  confession 
of  weakness,  to  desire  to  abolish  a  game  because  tendencies 
show  themselves,  or  practices  grow  up,  which  prove  that  the 
game  ought  to  be  reformed.  Take  football,  for  instance. 
The  preparatory  schools  are  able  to  keep  football  clean  and 
to  develop  the  right  spirit  in  the  players  without  the  slight- 
est necessity  ever  arising  to  so  much  as  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  abolishing  it.  There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  col- 
leges failing  to  show  the  same  capacity,  and  there  is  no 
real  need  for  considering  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
the  game.  If  necessary,  let  the  college  authorities  interfere 
to  stop  any  excess  or  perversion,  making  their  interference 
as  little  officious  as  possible,  and  yet  as  rigorous  as  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  end.  But  there  is  no  justification  for 
stopping  a  thoroughly  manly  sport  because  it  is  sometimes 
abused,  when  the  experience  of  every  good  preparatory 
school  shows  that  the  abuse  is  in  no  shape  necessarily 
attendant  upon  the  game. 

We  cannot  afford  to  turn  out  of  college  men  who  shrink 
from  physical  effort  or  from  a  little  physical  pain.  In  any 
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republic  courage  is  a  prime  necessity  for  the  average  citizen 
if  he  is  to  be  a  good  citizen,  and  he  needs  physical  courage 
no  less  than  moral  courage,  the  courage  that  dares  as  well 
as  the  courage  that  endures,  the  courage  that  will  fight  val- 
iantly alike  against  the  foes  of  the  soul  and  the  foes  of  the 
body.  Athletics  are  good,  especially  in  their  rougher  forms, 
because  they  tend  to  develop  such  courage.  They  are  good 
also  because  they  encourage  a  true  democratic  spirit,  for  in 
the  athletic  field  the  man  must  be  judged  not  with  reference 
to  outside  and  accidental  attributes,  but  to  that  combination 
of  bodily  vigor  and  moral  quality  which  go  to  make  up 
prowess. 

I  trust  I  need  not  add  that  in  defending  athletics  I  would 
not  for  one  moment  be  understood  as  excusing  that  perver- 
sion of  athletics  which  would  make  it  the  end  of  life  instead 
of  merely  a  means  in  life.  It  is  first-class  healthful  play, 
and  is  useful  as  such.  But  play  is  not  business,  and  it  is 
a  very  poor  business  indeed  for  a  college  man  to  learn  noth- 
ing but  sport.  There  are  exceptional  cases  which  I  do  not 
need  to  consider;  but  disregarding  these,  I  cannot  with 
sufficient  emphasis  say  that  when  you  get  through  college 
you  will  do  badly  unless  you  turn  your  attention  to  the 
serious  work  of  life  with  a  devotion  which  will  render  it 
impossible  for  you  to  pay  much  heed  to  sport  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  you  to  pay  heed  while  in 
college.  Play  while  you  play,  and  work  while  you  work; 
and  though  play  is  a  mighty  good  thing,  remember  that  you 
had  better  never  play  at  all  than  to  get  into  a  condition  of 
mind  where  you  regard  play  as  the  serious  business  of  life, 
or  where  you  permit  it  to  hamper  and  interfere  with  your 
doing  your  full  duty  in  the  real  work  of  the  world. 

A  word  also  to  the  students.  Athletics  are  good;  study 
is  even  better;  and  best  of  all  is  the  development  of  the 
type  of  character  for  the  lack  of  which,  in  an  individual  as 
in  a  nation,  no  amount  of  brilliancy  of  mind  or  of  strength 
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of  body  will  atone.  Harvard  must  do  more  than  produce 
students;  yet,  after  all,  she  will  fall  immeasurably  short  of 
her  duty  and  her  opportunity  unless  she  produces  a  great 
number  of  true  students,  of  true  scholars.  Moreover,  let 
the  students  remember  that  in  the  long  run  in  the  field  of 
study  judgment  must  be  rendered  upon  the  quantity  of  first- 
class  work  produced  in  the  way  of  productive  scholarship, 
and  that  no  amount  of  second-class  work  can  atone  for  fail- 
ure in  the  college  to  produce  this  first-class  work.  A  course 
of  study  is  of  little  worth  if  it  tends  to  deaden  individual 
initiative  and  cramp  scholars  so  that  they  only  work  in  the 
ruts  worn  deep  by  many  predecessors  American  scholar- 
ship will  be  judged,  not  by  the  quantity  of  routine  work 
produced  by  routine  workers,  but  by  the  small  amount  of 
first-class  output  of  those  who,  in  whatever  branch,  stand 
in  the  first  rank.  No  industry  in  compilation  and  in  com- 
bination will  ever  take  the  place  of  this  first-hand  original 
work,  this  productive  and  creative  work,  whether  in  science, 
in  art,  in  literature.  The  greatest  special  function  of  a 
college,  as  distinguished  from  its  general  function  of  pro- 
ducing good  citizenship,  should  be  so  to  shape  conditions  as 
to  put  a  premium  upon  the  development  of  productive  schol- 
arship, of  the  creative  mind,  in  any  form  of  intellectual 
work.  The  men  whose  chief  concern  lies  with  the  work  of 
the  student  in  study  should  bear  this  fact  ever  before  them. 
So  much  for  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  purely  as  Har- 
vard men.  Now,  a  word  which  applies  to  you  merely  as 
it  applies  to  all  college  men,  to  all  men  in  this  country  who 
have  received  the  benefits  of  a  college  education;  and  what 
I  have  to  say  on  this  topic  can  properly  be  said  under 
the  auspices  of  your  Political  Club.  You  here  when  you 
graduate  will  take  up  many  different  kinds  of  work;  but 
there  is  one  work  in  which  all  of  you  should  take  part 
simply  as  good  American  citizens,  and  that  is  the  work  of 
self-government:.  Remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  to  take 
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part  in  the  work  of  government  does  not  in  the  least  mean 
of  necessity  to  hold  office.  It  means  to  take  an  intelligent, 
disinterested  and  practical  part  in  the  everyday  duties  of 
the  average  citizen,  of  the  citizen  who  is  not  a  faddist  or  a 
doctrinaire,  but  who  abhors  corruption  and  dislikes  ineffi- 
ciency; who  wishes  to  see  decent  government  prevail  at 
home,  with  genuine  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  men  so 
far  as  it  can  be  brought  about;  and  who  wishes,  as  far  as 
foreign  matters  are  concerned,  to  see  this  nation  treat  all 
other  nations,  great  and  small,  with  respect,  and  if  need  be 
with  generosity,  and  at  the  same  time  show  herself  able  to 
protect  herself  by  her  own  might  from  any  wrong  at  the 
hands  of  any  outside  power. 

i  Each  man  here  should  feel  that  he  has  no  excuse,  as  a 
citizen  in  a  democratic  republic  like  ours,  if  he  fails  to  do 
his  part  in  the  government.  It  is  not  only  his  right  so  to 
do,  but  his  duty ;  his  duty  both  to  the  nation  and  to  himself. 
Each  should  feel  that  if  he  fails  in  this  he  is  not  only  fail- 
ing in  his  duty,  but  is  showing  himself  in  a  contemptible 
light.  A  man  may  neglect  his  political  duties  because  he 
is  too  lazy,  too  selfish,  too  shortsighted,  or  too  timid;  but 
whatever  the  reason  may  be  it  is  certainly  an  unworthy  rea- 
son, and  it  shows  either  a  weakness  or  worse  than  a  weak- 
ness in  the  man's  character.  Above  all,  you  college  men, 
remember  that  if  your  education,  the  pleasant  lives  you 
lead,  make  you  too  fastidious,  too  sensitive  to  take  part  in 
the  rough  hurlyburly  of  the  actual  work  of  the  world,  if 
you  become  so  overcultivated,  so  overrefined  that  you  cannot 
do  the  hard  work  of  practical  politics,  then  you  had  better 
never  have  been  educated  at  all.  The  weakling  and  the 
coward  are  out  of  place  in  a  strong  and  free  community. 
In  a  republic  like  ours  the  governing  class  is  composed  of 
the  strong  men  who  take  the  trouble  to  do  the  work  of  gov- 
ernment; and  if  you  are  too  timid  or  too  fastidious  or  too 
careless  to  do  your  part  in  this  work,  then  you  forfeit  your 
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right  to  be  considered  one  of  the  governing  and  become  one 
of  the  governed  instead — one  of  the  driven  cattle  of  the 
political  arena.  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  is  not  merely 
your  right  to  take  part  in  politics,  not  merely  your  duty  to 
the  state,  but  that  it  is  demanded  by  your  own  self-respect, 
unless  you  are  content  to  acknowledge  that  you  are  unfit 
to  govern  yourself  and  have  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  some- 
body else  as  a  master — and  this  is  what  it  means  if  you  do 
not  do  your  own  part  in  government. 

Like  most  other  things  of  value,  education  is  good  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  used  aright,  and  if  it  is  misused  or  if  it 
causes  the  owner  to  be  so  puffed  up  with  pride  as  to  make 
him  misestimate  the  relative  values  of  things  it  becomes  a 
harm  and  not  a  benefit.  There  are  few  things  less  desirable 
than  the  arid  cultivation,  the  learning  and  refinement  which 
lead  merely  to  that  intellectual  conceit  which  makes  a  man 
in  a  democratic  community  like  ours  hold  himself  aloof  from 
his  fellows  and  pride  himself  upon  the  weakness  which  he 
mistakes  for  supercilious  strength.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  educated  man  who  seeks  to  console  himself  for 
his  own  lack  of  the  robust  qualities  necessary  to  bring  suc- 
cess in  American  politics  by  moaning  over  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times  instead  of  trying  to  better  them,  by  railing  at 
the  men  who  do  the  actual  work  of  political  life  instead  of 
trying  himself  to  do  the  work,  is  a  poor  creature,  and,  so 
far  as  his  feeble  powers  avail,  is  a  damage  and  not  a  help 
to  the  country.  You  may  come  far  short  of  this  disagree- 
able standard  and  still  be  a  rather  useless  member  of  society. 
Your  education,  your  cultivation,  will  not  help  you  if  you 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  it  is  a  substitute  for  in- 
stead of  an  addition  to  those  qualities  which  in  the  struggle 
of  life  bring  success  to  the  ordinary  man  without  your  ad- 
vantages. Your  college  training  confers  no  privilege  upon 
you  save  as  tested  by  the  use  you  make  of  it.  It  puts  upon 
you  the  obligation  to  show  yourself  better  able  to  do  certain 
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things  than  your  fellows  who  have  not  had  your  advantages. 
If  it  has  served  merely  to  make  you  believe  that  you  are 
to  be  excused  from  effort  in  after  life,  that  you  are  to  be 
excused  from  contact  with  the  actual  world  of  men  and 
events,  then  it  will  prove  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing.  If 
on  the  other  hand  you  treat  your  education  as  a  weapon 
the  more  in  your  hands,  a  weapon  to  fit  you  to  do  better  in 
the  hard  struggle  of  effort,  and  not  as  excusing  you  in  any 
way  from  taking  part  in  practical  fashion  in  that  struggle, 
then  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  you. 

Let  each  of  you  college  men  remember  in  after  life  that 
in  the  fundamentals  he  is  very  much  like  his  fellows  who 
have  not  been  to  college,  and  that  if  he  is  to  achieve  results, 
instead  of  confining  himself  exclusively  to  disparagement 
of  other  men  who  have  achieved  them,  he  must  manage  to 
come  to  some  kind  of  working  agreement  with  these  fellows 
of  his.  There  are  times,  of  course,  when  it  may  be  the 
highest  duty  of  a  citizen  to  stand  alone  or  practically  alone. 
But  if  this  is  a  man's  normal  attitude — if  normally  he  is 
unable  tq  work  in  combination  with  a  considerable  body  of 
his  fellows — it  is  safe  to  set  him  down  as  unfit  for  useful 
service  in  a  democracy. 

In  popular  government  results  worth  having  can  be 
achieved  only  by  men  who  combine  worthy  ideals  with  prac- 
tical good  sense;  who  are  resolute  to  accomplish  good  pur- 
poses, but  who  can  accommodate  themselves  to  the  give  and 
take  necessary  where  work  has  to  be  done,  as  almost  all 
important  work  must  necessarily  be  done,  by  combination. 
Moreover,  remember  that  normally  the  prime  object  of  po- 
litical life  should  be  to  achieve  results  and  not  merely  to 
issue  manifestoes — save,  of  course,  where  the  issuance  of 
such  manifestoes  helps  to  achieve  the  results.  It  is  a  very 
bad  thing  to  be  morally  callous,  for  moral  callousness  is 
disease.  But  inflammation  of  the  conscience  may  be  just  as 
unhealthy  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned;  and  if  a  man's 
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conscience  is  always  telling  him  to  do  something  foolish  he 
will  do  well  to  mistrust  its  workings.  The  religious  man 
who  is  most  useful  is  not  he  whose  sole  care  is  to  save  his 
own  soul,  but  the  man  whose  religion  bids  him  strive  to 
advance  decency  and  clean  living  and  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place  for  his  fellows  to  live  in;  and  all  this  is  just 
as  true  of  the  ordinary  citizen  in  the  performance  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  political  life.  .  .  . 

In  short,  you  college  men,  be  doers  rather  than  critics  of 
the  deeds  that  others  do.  Stand  stoutly  for  your  ideals ; 
but  keep  in  mind  that  they  can  only  be  realized,  even  par- 
tially, by  practical  methods  of  achievement.  Remember 
always  that  this  republic  of  ours  is  a  very  real  democracy, 
and  that  you  can  only  win  success  by  showing  that  you 
have  the  right  stuff  in  you.  The  college  man,  the  man  of 
intellect  and  training,  should  take  the  lead  in  every  fight 
for  civic  and  social  righteousness.  He  can  take  that  lead 
only  if  in  a  spirit  of  thoroughgoing  democracy  he  takes  his 
place  among  his  fellows,  not  standing  aloof  from  them,  but 
mixing  with  them,  so  that  he  may  know,  may  feel,  may 
sympathize  with  their  hopes,  their  ambitions,  their  prin- 
ciples— and  even  their  prejudices — as  an  American  among 
Americans,  as  a  man  among  men. 


[From  a  letter  on  the  opening  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  dated  Washing- 
ton, April  11,  1907.1 

Wealth  is  put  to  a  noble  use  when  applied  to  purposes 
such  as  those  the  Carnegie  Institute  is  so  well  designed  to 
serve.  Every  such  institute,  every  foundation  designed  to 
serve  the  educational  uplifting  of  our  people,  represents 
just  so  much  gain  for  American  life,  just  so  much  credit 
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for  us  collectively  as  a  nation.  The  success  of  our  Republic 
is  predicated  upon  the  high  individual  efficiency  of  the  aver- 
age citizen,  and  the  Carnegie  Institute  is  one  of  those  insti- 
tutions which  tends  to  bring  about  this  high  individual  effi- 
ciency. Many  things  go  to  make  up  such  efficiency.  There 
must  be  a  sound  body;  there  must  be  physical  hardihood 
and  address  in  the  use  of  trained  nerve  and  muscle.  There 
must  also  be  a  high  degree  of  trained  intellectual  develop- 
ment, a  high  degree  of  that  intelligence  which  can  only  be 
obtained  when  there  is  both  power  to  act  on  individual 
initiative  and  power  to  act  in  disciplined  co-ordination  with 
others.  And  finally  there  must  be  that  training  on  the  moral 
side  which  means  that  production  in  the  average  citizen  of 
a  high  type  of  character — the  character  which  sturdily  in- 
sists upon  rights,  and  no  less  whole-heartedly  and  in  the 
fullest  fashion  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  performance  of 
duty  to  others  stands  even  ahead  of  the  insistence  upon  one's 
own  rights. 


[A  letter  to  the  National  Arbitration  and  Peace 
Congress,,  New  York,,  April  15,  1907.'] 

.In  this  letter  of  mine  I  can  do  little  more  than  wish  you 
and  your  association  godspeed  in  your  efforts.  My  sym- 
pathy with  the  purposes  you  have  at  heart  is  both  strong 
and  real,  and  by  right  of  it  I  shall  make  to  you  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  practical  method  of  accomplishing  the 
ends  we  all  of  us  have  in  view.  First  and  foremost,  I  be- 
seech you  to  remember  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  work 
for  peace,  yet  it  is  even  more  our  duty  to  work  for  right- 
eousness and  justice.  It  is  "  righteousness  that  exalts  the 
nation/'  and  though  normally  peace  is  the  handmaid  of 
righteousness,  yet,  if  they  are  ever  at  odds,  it  is  righteous- 
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ness  whose  cause  we  must  espouse.  In  the  second  place, 
I  again  earnestly  ask  that  all  good  and  earnest  men  who 
believe  strongly  in  the  cause,  but  who  have  not  themselves 
to  bear  the  responsibility  of  upholding  the  nation's  honor, 
shall  not  by  insisting  upon  the  impossible  put  off  the  day 
when  the  possible  can  be  accomplished.  The  peoples  of 
the  world  have  advanced  unequally  along  the  road  that  leads 
to  justice  and  fair  dealing  one  with  another  (exactly  as 
there  has  been  unequal  progress  in  securing  such  justice  by 
each  within  its  own  borders),  and  the  road  stretches  far 
ahead  even  of  the  most  advanced.  Harm  and  not  good 
would  result  if  the  most  advanced  nations,  those  in  which 
most  freedom  for  the  individual  is  combined  with  most 
efficiency  in  securing  orderly  justice  as  between  individuals, 
should  by  agreement  disarm  and  place  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  other  peoples  less  advanced,  of  other  peoples  still 
in  the  stage  of  military  barbarism  or  military  despotism. 
Anything  in  the  nature  of  general  disarmament  would  do 
harm  and  not  good  if  it  left  the  civilized  and  peace-loving 
peoples,  those  with  the  highest  standards  of  municipal  and 
international  obligation  and  duty,  unable  to  check  the  other 
peoples  who  have  no  such  standards,  who  acknowledge  no 
such  obligations. 

Finally,  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  remember,  and  especially 
those  of  us  who  either  make  or  listen  to  speeches,  that  there 
are  few  more  mischievous  things  than  the  custom  of  utter- 
ing or  applauding  sentiments  which  represent  mere  oratory 
and  which  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  and  have  not  been,  trans- 
lated from  words  into  deeds.  An  impassioned  oration  about 
peace  which  includes  an  impassioned  demand  for  something 
which  the  man  who  makes  the  demand  either  knows  or  ought 
to  know  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  done,  represents  not 
gain,  but  loss,  for  the  cause  of  peace;  for  even  the  noblest 
cause  is  marred  by  advocacy  which  is  either  insincere  or 
foolish. 
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These  warnings  that  I  have  uttered  do  not  mean  that  I 
believe  we  can  do  nothing  to  advance  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace.  On  the  contrary,  I  -believe  that  we  can  do 
much  to  advance  it,  provided  only  we  act  with  sanity,  with 
self-restraint,  with  power,  which  must  be  the  prime  quali- 
ties in  the  achievement  of  any  reform.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury saw,  on  the  whole,  a  real  and  great  advance  in  the 
standard  of  international  conduct,  but  as  among  civilized 
nations  and  by  strong  nations  toward  weaker  and  more  back- 
ward peoples.  The  twentieth  century  will,  I  believe,  wit- 
ness a  much  greater  advance  in  the  same  direction.  The 
United  States  has  a  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of  such  a  cause, 
and  to  ask  that  its  course  during  the  half  dozen  opening 
years  of  the  century  be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  of  the  truth 
of  its  professions.  During  these  six  years  we  can  conscien- 
tiously say  that  without  sacrificing  our  own  rights  we  have 
yet  scrupulously  respected  the  rights  of  all  other  peoples. 
With  the  great  military  nations  of  the  world,  alike  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  that  newest  Asia  which  is  also  the  oldest,  we 
have  preserved  a  mutually  self-respecting  and  kindly  friend- 
ship. In  the  Philippine  Islands  we  are  training  a  people 
in  the  difficult  art  of  self-government  with  more  success 
than  those  best  acquainted  with  the  facts  had  dared  to  hope. 
We  are  doing  this  because  we  have  acted  in  a  spirit  of 
genuine  disinterestedness,  of  genuine  and  single-minded  pur- 
pose to  benefit  the  islanders,  and,  I  may  add,  in  a  spirit 
wholly  untainted  by  that  silly  sentimentality  which  is  often 
more  dangerous  to  both  the  subject  and  the  object  than 
downright  iniquity.  In  Panama  we  are  successfully  per- 
forming what  is  to  be  the  greatest  engineering  feat  of  the 
ages,  and  while  we  are  assuming  the  whole  burden  of  the 
work,  we  have  explicitly  pledged  ourselves  that  the  use  is 
to  be  free  for  all  mankind.  In  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
we  have  interfered  not  as  conquerors,  but  solely  to  avert 
the  need  of  conquest.  The  United  States  army  is  at  this 
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moment  in  Cuba,  not  as  an  act  of  war,  but  to  restore  Cuba 
to  the  position  of  a  self-governing  republic.  With  Santo 
Domingo  we  have  just  negotiated  a  treaty  especially  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  need  of  any  interference  either  by  us 
or  by  any  foreign  nation  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
island,  while  at  the  same  time  securing  to  honest  creditors 
their  debts  and  to  the  government  of  the  islands  a  secured 
income,  and  giving  to  the  islanders  themselves  the  chance, 
if  only  they  will  take  advantage  of  it,  to  achieve  the  internal 
peace  they  so  sorely  need.  Mr.  Root's  trip  through  South 
America  marked  the  knitting  together  in  the  bonds  of  self- 
respecting  friendship  of  all  the  republics  of  this  continent; 
it  marked  a  step  toward  the  creation  among  them  of  a  com- 
munity of  public  feeling  which  will  tell  for  justice  and 
peace  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  By  the  joint 
good  offices  of  Mexico  and  ourselves  we  averted  one  war  in 
Central  America  and  did  what  we  could  to  avert  another, 
although  we  failed.  We  have  more  than  once,  while  avoid- 
ing officious  international  meddling,  shown  our  readiness 
to  help  other  nations  secure  peace  among  themselves.  A 
difficulty  which  we  had  with  our  friendly  neighbor  to  the 
south  of  us  we  solved  by  referring  it  to  arbitration  at  The 
Hague.  A  difficulty  which  we  had  with  our  friendly  neigh- 
bor to  the  north  of  us  we  solved  by  the  agreement  of  a  joint 
commission  composed  of  representatives  of  the  two  peoples 
in  interest.  We  try  to  avoid  meddling  in  affairs  that  are 
not  our  concern,  and  yet  to  have  our  views  heard  where  they 
will  avail  on  behalf  of  fair  dealing  and  against  cruelty  and 
oppression.  We  have  concluded  certain  arbitration  treaties. 
I  only  regret  that  we  have  not  concluded  a  larger  number. 

Our  representatives  will  go  to  the  second  peace  confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  instructed  to  help  in  every  practicable 
way  to  bring  some  steps  nearer  completion  the  great  work 
which  the  first  conference  began.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that 
a  task  so  tremendous  can  be  settled  by  one  or  two  confer- 
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ences,  and  those  who  demand  the  impossible  from  such  a 
conference  not  only  prepare  acute  disappointment  for  them- 
selves, but  by  arousing  exaggerated  and  baseless  hopes 
which  are  certain  to  be  disappointed  play  the  game  of  the 
very  men  who  wish  the  conference  to  accomplish  nothing. 
It  is  not  possible  that  the  conference  should  go  more  than 
a  certain  distance  further  in  the  right  direction.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve that  it  can  make  real  progress  on  the  road  toward 
international  justice,  peace  and  fair  dealing.  One  of  the 
questions,  although  not  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, which  will  be  brought  before  the  conference  will  be 
that  of  the  limitation  of  armaments.  The  United  States, 
owing  to  its  peculiar  position,  has  a  regular  army  so  small 
as  to  be  infinitesimal  when  compared  to  that  of  any  other 
first-class  power.  But  the  circumstances  which  enable  this 
to  be  so  are  peculiar  to  our  case,  and  do  not  warrant  us  in 
assuming  the  offensive  attitude  of  schoolmasters  toward 
other  nations.  We  are  no  longer  enlarging  our  navy.  We 
are  simply  keeping  up  its  strength,  very  moderate  indeed 
when  compared  with  our  wealth,  population  and  coast  line, 
for  the  addition  of  one  battleship  a  year  barely  enables  us 
to  make  good  the  units  which  become  obsolete.  The  most 
practicable  step  in  diminishing  the  burden  of  expense  caused 
by  the  increasing  size  of  naval  armaments  would,  I  believe, 
be  an  agreement  limiting  the  size  of  all  ships  hereafter  to 
be  built,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  proved  possible  to  get  other 
nations  to  agree  with  us  on  this  point. 

More  important  than  reducing  the  expense  of  the  imple- 
ments of  war  is  the  question  of  reducing  the  possible  causes 
of  war,  which  can  most  effectually  be  done  by  substituting 
other  methods  than  war  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  Of 
those  other  methods  the  most  important  which  is  now  attain- 
able is  arbitration.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  world  as  it 
actually  is  it  is  possible  for  any  nation  to  agree  to  arbitrate 
all  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  itself  and  other 
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nations;  but  I  do  believe  that  there  can  be  at  this  time  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  classes  of  cases  which  it  is  agreed 
shall  be  arbitrated,  and  that  provision  can  be  made  for 
greater  facility  and  certainty  of  arbitration.  I  hope  to  see 
adopted  a  general  arbitration  treaty  among  the  nations,  and 
I  hope  to  see  The  Hague  court  greatly  increased  in  power 
and  permanency,  and  the  judges  in  particular  made  perma- 
nent and  given  adequate  salaries,  so  as  to  make  it  increas- 
ingly probable  that  in  each  case  that  may  come  before  them 
they  will  decide  between  the  nations,  great  or  small,  exactly 
as  a  judge  within  our  own  limits  decides  between  the  indi- 
viduals, great  or  small,  who  come  before  him.  Doubtless 
many  other  matters  will  be  taken  up  at  The  Hague,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  of  a  general  arbitration  treaty  is  per- 
haps the  most  important. 


[A  letter  on  "undesirable  citizens"  April  22, 
1907.] 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  IQth  instant,  in  which 
you  inclose  the  draft  of  the  formal  letter  which  is  to  follow. 
I  have  been  notified  that  several  delegations,  bearing  similar 
requests,  are  on  the  way  hither.  In  the  letter  you,  on  be- 
half of  the  Cook  County  Moyer-Haywood  conference,  pro- 
test against  certain  language  I  used  in  a  recent  letter,  which 
you  assert  to  be  designed  to  influence  the  course  of  justice 
in  the  case  of  the  trial  for  murder  of  Messrs.  Moyer  and 
Haywood.  I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  it  is  improper  to 
endeavor  to  influence  the  course  of  justice,  whether  by 
threats  or  in  any  similar  manner.  For  this  reason  I  have 
regretted  most  deeply  the  action  of  such  organizations  as 
your  own  in  undertaking  to  accomplish  this  very  result  in 
the  very  case  of  which  you  speak.  For  instance,  your  letter 
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is  headed  "  Cook  County  Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone  Con- 
ference," with  the  headlines,  "  Death-Cannot-Will-Not-and- 
Shall-Not  Claim  Our  Brothers."  This  shows  that  you  and 
your  associates  are  not  demanding  a  fair  trial,  or  working 
for  a  fair  trial,  but  are  announcing  in  advance  that  the 
verdict  shall  only  be  one  way,  and  that  you  will  not  tolerate 
any  other  verdict.  Such  action  is  flagrant  in  its  impro- 
priety, and  I  join  heartily  in  condemning  it. 

But  it  is  a  simple  absurdity  to  suppose  that  because  any 
man  is  on  trial  for  a  given  offence  he  is  therefore  to  be  freed 
from  all  criticisms  upon  his  general  conduct  and  manner  of 
life.  In  my  letter  to  which  you  object,  I  referred  to  a  cer- 
tain prominent  financier,  Mr.  Harriman,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  Messrs.  Moyer,  Haywood  and  Debs,  on  the  other,  as 
being  equally  undesirable  citizens.  It  is  as  foolish  to  assert 
that  this  was  designed  to  influence  the  trial  of  Moyer  and 
Haywood  as  to  assert  that  it  was  designed  to  influence  the 
suits  that  have  been  brought  against  Mr.  Harriman.  I 
neither  expressed  nor  indicated  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
Messrs.  Moyer  and  Haywood  were  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Governor  Steunenberg.  If  they  are  guilty,  they  certainly 
ought  to  be  punished.  If  they  are  not  guilty,  they  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  punished. 

But  no  possible  outcome  either  of  the  trial  or  the  suits 
can  affect  my  judgment  as  to  the  undesirability  of  the  type 
of  citizenship  of  those  whom  I  mentioned.  Messrs.  Moyer, 
Haywood  and  Debs  stand  as  representatives  of  those  men 
who  have  done  as  much  to  discredit  the  labor  movement  as 
the  worst  speculative  financiers  or  most  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers of  labor  and  debauchers  of  legislatures  have  done 
to  discredit  honest  capitalists  and  fair-dealing  business  men. 

They  stand  as  the  representatives  of  these  men  who,  by 
their  public  utterances  and  manifestoes,  by  the  utterances 
of  the  papers  they  control  or  inspire,  and  by  the  words  and 
deeds  of  those  associated  with  or  subordinated  to 
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habitually  appear  as  guilty  of  incitement  to  or  apology  for 
bloodshed  and  violence. 

If  this  does  not  constitute  undesirable  citizenship  then 
there  can  never  be  any  undesirable  citizens.  The  men  whom 
I  denounce  represent  the  men  who  have  abandoned  that 
legitimate  movement  for  the  uplifting  of  labor  with  which 
I  have  the  most  hearty  sympathy;  they  have  adopted  prac- 
tices which  cut  them  off  from  those  who  lead  this  legitimate 
movement.  In  every  way  I  shall  support  the  lawabiding 
and  upright  representatives  of  labor,  and  in  no  way  can  I 
better  support  them  than  by  drawing  the  sharpest  possible 
line  between  them  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand 
those  preachers  of  violence  who  are  themselves  the  worst 
foes  of  the  honest  laboring  man. 

Let  me  repeat  my  deep  regret  that  any  body  of  men 
should  so  far  forget  their  duty  to  their  country  as  to  en- 
deavor, by  the  formulation  of  societies  and  in  other  ways, 
to  influence  the  course  of  justice  in  this  matter.  I  have 
received  many  such  letters  as  yours.  Accompanying  them 
were  newspaper  clippings  announcing  demonstrations,  pa- 
rades and  mass  meetings  designed  to  show  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  without  regard  to  the  facts,  demand  the 
acquittal  of  Messrs.  Haywood  and  Moyer.  Such  meetings 
can,  of  course,  be  designed  only  to  coerce  court  or  jury  in 
rendering  a  verdict,  and  they  therefore  deserve  all  the  con- 
demnation which  you  in  your  letters  say  should  be  awarded 
to  those  who  endeavor  improperly  to  influence  the  course  of 
justice. 

You  would,  of  course,  be  entirely  within  your  rights  if 
you  merely  announced  that  you  thought  Messrs.  Moyer  and 
Haywood  were  "  desirable  citizens,"  though  in  such  a  case 
I  should  take  frank  issue  with  you  and  should  say  that, 
wholly  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  they  are  guilty  of 
the  crime  for  which  they  are  now  being  tried,  they  repre- 
sent as  thoroughly  undesirable  a  type  of  citizenship  as  can 
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be  found  in  this  country ;  a  type  which,  in  the  letter  to  which 
you  so  unreasonably  take  exception,  I  showed  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  any  one  class,  but  to  exist  among  some  representa- 
tives of  great  capitalists  as  well  as  among  some  representa- 
tives of  wage  workers. 

In  that  letter  I  condemned  both  types.  Certain  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  capitalists  in  turn  condemned  me 
for  including  Mr.  Harriman  in  my  condemnation  of  Messrs. 
Moyer  and  Haywood.  Certain  of  the  representatives  of 
labor  in  their  turn  condemned  me  because  I  included  Messrs. 
Moyer  and  Haywood  as  undesirable  citizens  together  with 
Mr.  Harriman.  I  am  as  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  con- 
demnation in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  I  challenge  as  a 
right  the  support  of  all  good  Americans,  whether  wage  earn- 
ers or  capitalists,  whatever  their  occupation  or  creed,  or  in 
whatever  portion  of  the  country  they  live,  when  I  condemn 
both  the  types  of  bad  citizenship  which  I  have  held  up  to 
reprobation.  It  seems  to  me  a  mark  of  utter  insincerity  to 
fail  thus  to  condemn  both,  and  to  apologize  for  either  robs 
the  man  thus  apologizing  of  all  right  to  condemn  any  wrong- 
doing in  any  men,  rich  or  poor,  in  public  or  in  private  life. 

You  say  you  ask  for  a  "  square  deal  "  for  Messrs.  Moyer 
and  Haywood.  So  do  I.  When  I  say  "  square  deal "  I 
mean  a  square  deal  to  every  one;  it  is  equally  a  violation  of 
the  policy  of  the  square  deal  for  a  capitalist  to  protest 
against  denunciation  of  a  capitalist  who  is  guilty  of  wrong- 
doing, and  for  a  labor  leader  to  protest  against  the  denun- 
ciation of  a  labor  leader  who  has  been  guilty  of  wrongdoing. 
I  stand  for  equal  justice  to  both,  and  so  far  as  in  my  power 
lies  I  shall  uphold  justice  whether  the  man  accused  of  guilt 
has  behind  him  the  wealthiest  corporations,  the  greatest 
aggregations  of  riches  in  the  country,  or  whether  he  has 
behind  him  the  most  influential  labor  organization  in  the 
country. 
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[Address  at  the  opening  of  the  Jamestown  Ex* 
position,  Norfolk,  Fa.,  April  26,  1907.~\ 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  special  greeting  to 
the  representatives  of  the  foreign  governments  here  present. 
They  have  come  to  assist  us  in  celebrating  what  was  in  very 
truth  the  birthday  of  this  nation,  for  it  was  here  that  the 
colonists  first  settled,  whose  incoming,  whose  growth  from 
their  own  loins  and  by  the  addition  of  newcomers  from 
abroad,  was  to  make  the  people  which  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  years  later  assumed  the  solemn  responsibilities 
and  weighty  duties  of  complete  independence. 

In  welcoming  all  of  you  I  must  say  a  special  word,  first 
to  the  representative  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  our  people,  of  whom  as 
it  happens  I  myself  am  one,  have  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  English  blood  in  our  veins,  in  no  way  alters  the  other 
fact  that  this  nation  was  founded  by  Englishmen,  by  the 
Cavalier  and  the  Puritan.  Their  tongue,  law,  literature, 
the  fund  of  their  common  thought,  made  an  inheritance 
which  all  of  us  share,  and  marked  deep  the  lines  along 
which  we  have  developed.  It  was  the  men  of  English  stock 
who  did  most  in  casting  the  mould  into  which  our  national 
character  was  run. 

Let  me  furthermore  greet  all  of  you,  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Continental  Europe.  From  almost  every 
nation  of  Europe  we  have  drawn  some  part  of  our  blood, 
some  part  of  our  traits.  This  mixture  of  blood  has  gone  on 
from  the  beginning,  and  with  it  has  gone  on  a  kind  of  de- 
velopment unexampled  among  peoples  of  the  stocks  from 
which  we  spring;  and  hence  to-day  we  differ  sharply  from, 
and  yet  in  some  ways  are  fundamentally  akin  to,  all  of  the 
nations  of  Europe. 
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Again,  let  me  bid  you  welcome,  representatives  of  our 
sister  republics  of  this  continent.  In  the  larger  aspect 
your  interests  and  ours  are  identical.  Your  problems  and 
ours  are  in  large  part  the  same;  and  as  we  strive  to  settle 
them  I  pledge  you  herewith  on  the  part  of  this  nation  the 
heartiest  friendship  and  good  will. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  special  word  of  greeting  to  those 
representatives  of  the  Asiatic  nations  who  make  up  that 
newest  East  which  is  yet  the  most  ancient  East,  the  East 
of  time  immemorial.  In  particular,  let  me  express  a  word 
of  hearty  welcome  to  the  representative  of  the  mighty  island 
empire  of  Japan,  that  empire  which,  in  learning  from  the 
West,  has  shown  that  it  had  so  much,  so  very  much,  to  teach 
the  West  in  return. 

To  all  of  you  here  gathered  I  express  my  thanks  for 
your  coming,  and  I  extend  to  you  my  earnest  wishes  for 
the  welfare  of  your  several  nations.  The  world  has  moved 
so  far  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  believe  that  one 
nation  can  rise  only  by  thrusting  another  down.  All  far- 
sighted  statesmen,  all  true  patriots,  now  earnestly  wish  that 
the  leading  nations  of  mankind,  as  in  their  several  ways 
they  struggle  constantly  toward  a  higher  civilization,  a 
higher  humanity,  may  advance  hand  in  hand,  united  only 
in  a  generous  rivalry  to  see  which  can  best  do  its  allotted 
work  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  rising  tide 
in  human  thought  which  tends  for  righteous  international 
peace;  a  tide  which  it  behooves  us  to  guide  through  rational 
channels  to  sane  conclusions;  and  all  of  us  here  present  can 
well  afford  to  take  to  heart  St.  Paul's  counsel:  "If  it  be 
possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all 
men." 

We  have  met  to-day  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
position which  itself  commemorates  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement of  men  of  our  stock  in  Virginia,  the  first  beginning 
of  what  has  since  become  this  mighty  Republic.  Three 
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hundred  years  ago  a  handful  of  English  adventurers,  who 
had  crossed  the  ocean  in  what  we  should  now  call  cockle 
boats,  as  clumsy  as  they  were  frail,  landed  in  the  great 
wooded  wilderness,  the  Indian-haunted  waste,  which  then 
stretched  down  to  the  water's  edge  along  the  entire  Atlantic 
coast.  They  were  not  the  first  men  of  European  race  to 
settle  in  what  is  now  the  United  States,  for  there  were 
already  Spanish  settlements  in  Florida  and  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  the  French,  who  at  almost 
the  same  time  were  struggling  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  were 
likewise  destined  to  form  permanent  settlements  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  in  the  valley  of  the  mighty  Mississippi 
before  the  people  of  English  stock  went  westward  of  the 
Alleghenies.  Moreover,  both  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes 
were  shortly  to  found  colonies  between  the  two  sets  of  Eng- 
lish colonies,  those  that  grew  up  around  the  Potomac  and 
those  that  grew  up  on  what  is  now  the  New  England  coast. 
Nevertheless,  this  landing  at  Jamestown  possesses  for  us 
of  the  United  States  an  altogether  peculiar  significance,  and 
this  without  regard  to  our  several  origins.  The  men  who 
landed  at  Jamestown  and  those  who,  thirteen  years  later, 
landed  at  Plymouth,  all  of  English  stock,  and  their  fellow 
settlers  who  during  the  next  few  decades  streamed  in  after 
them,  were  those  who  took  the  lead  in  shaping  the  life  his- 
tory of  this  people  in  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  days. 
It  was  they  who  bent  into  definite  shape  our  nation  while 
it  was  still  young  enough  most  easily,  most  readily,  to  take 
on  the  characteristics  which  were  to  become  part  of  its  per- 
manent life  habit. 

Yet  let  us  remember  that  while  this  early  English  Colo- 
nial stock  has  left  deeper  than  all  others  upon  our  national 
life  the  mark  of  its  strong  twin  individualities,  the  mark  of 
the  Cavalier  and  of  the  Puritan — nevertheless,  this  stock, 
not  only  from  its  environment  but  also  from  the  presence 
with  it  of  other  stocks,  almost  from  the  beginning  began  to 
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be  differentiated  strongly  from  any  European  people.  As 
I  have  already  said,  about  the  time  the  first  English  settlers 
landed  here  the  Frenchman  and  the  Spaniard,  the  Swede 
and  the  Dutchman,  also  came  hither  as  permanent  dwellers, 
who  left  their  seed  behind  them  to  help  shape  and  partially 
to  inherit  our  national  life.  The  German,  the  Irishman  and 
the  Scotchman  came  later,  but  still  in  Colonial  times.  Be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the  American  people, 
not  only  because  of  their  surroundings,  physical  and  spir- 
itual, but  because  of  the  mixture  of  blood  that  had  already 
begun  to  take  place,  represented  a  new  and  distinct  ethnic 
type.  This  type  has  never  been  fixed  in  blood.  All  through 
the  Colonial  days  new  waves  of  immigration  from  time  to 
time  swept  hither  across  the  ocean,  now  from  one  country, 
now  from  another.  The  same  thing  has  gone  on  ever  since 
our  birth  as  a  nation;  and  for  the  last  sixty  years  the  tide 
of  immigration  has  been  at  the  full.  The  newcomers  are 
soon  absorbed  into  our  eager  national  life,  and  are  radically 
and  profoundly  changed  thereby,  the  rapidity  of  their  as- 
similation being  marvellous.  But  each  group  of  newcomers, 
as  it  adds  its  blood  to  the  life,  also  changes  it  somewhat, 
and  this  change  and  growth  and  development  have  gone  on 
steadily,  generation  by  generation,  throughout  three  cen- 
turies. 

The  pioneers  of  our  people  who  first  landed  on  these 
shores  on  that  eventful  day  three  centuries  ago  had  before 
them  a  task  which  during  the  early  years  was  of  heartbreak- 
ing danger  and  difficulty.  The  conquest  of  a  new  continent 
is  iron  work.  People  who  dwell  in  old  civilizations  and  find 
that  therein  so  much  of  humanity's  lot  is  hard  are  apt  to 
complain  against  the  conditions  as  being  solely  due  to  man, 
and  to  speak  as  if  life  could  be  made  easy  and  simple  if 
there  were  but  a  virgin  continent  in  which  to  work.  It  is 
true  that  the  pioneer  life  was  simpler,  but  it  was  certainly 
not  easier.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  first  work  of  the  pio- 
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neers  in  taking  possession  of  a  lonely  wilderness  is  so  rough, 
so  hard,  so  dangerous,  that  all  but  the  strongest  spirits  fail. 
The  early  iron  days  of  such  a  conquest  search  out  alike  the 
weak  in  body  and  the  weak  in  soul.  In  the  warfare  against 
the  rugged  sternness  of  primeval  nature,  only  those  can  con- 
quer who  are  themselves  unconquerable.  It  is  not  until  the 
first  bitter  years  have  passed  that  the  life  becomes  easy 
enough  to  invite  a  mass  of  newcomers,  and  so  great  are  the 
risk,  hardship  and  toil  of  the  early  years  that  there  always  i 
exists  a  threat  of  lapsing  back  from  civilization. 

The  history  of  the  pioneers  of  Jamestown,  of  the  found- 
ers of  Virginia,  illustrates  the  truth  of  all  this.  Famine  and 
pestilence  and  war  menaced  the  little  band  of  daring  men 
who  had  planted  themselves  alone  on  the  edge  of  a  frowning 
continent.  Moreover,  as  men  ever  find,  whether  in  the  tini- 
est frontier  community  or  in  the  vastest  and  most  highly 
organized  and  complex  civilized  society,  their  worst  foes 
were  in  their  own  bosoms.  Dissension,  distrust,  the  inabil- 
ity of  some  to  work  and  the  unwillingness  of  others,  jeal- 
ousy, arrogance  and  envy,  folly  and  laziness — in  short  all 
the  shortcomings  with  which  we  have  to  grapple  now — were 
faced  by  those  pioneers,  and  at  moments  threatened  their 
whole  enterprise  with  absolute  ruin.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  ground  on  which  they  had  landed  supported  them, 
in  spite  of  its  potential  fertility,  and  they  looked  across  the 
sea  for  supplies.  At  one  moment  so  hopeless  did  they 
become  that  the  whole  colony  embarked,  and  was  only  saved 
from  abandoning  the  country  by  the  opportune  arrival  of 
help  from  abroad. 

At  last  they  took  root  in  the  land,  and  were  already  pros- 
pering when  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth.  In  a  few 
years  a  great  inflow  of  settlers  began.  Four  of  the  present 
states  of  New  England  were  founded.  Virginia  waxed 
apace.  The  Carolinas  grew  up  to  the  south  of  it  and  Mary- 
land to  the  north  of  it.  The  Dutch  colonies  between,  which 
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had  already  absorbed  the  Swedish,  were  in  their  turn  ab- 
sorbed by  the  English.  Pennsylvania  was  founded,  and, 
later  still,  Georgia.  There  were  many  wars  with  the  In- 
dians and  with  the  dauntless  captains  whose  banners  bore 
the  lilies  of  France.  At  last  the  British  flag  flew  without  a 
rival  in  all  Eastern  North  America.  Then  came  the  suc- 
cessful struggle  for  national  independence. 

For  half  a  century  after  we  became  a  separate  nation 
there  was  comparatively  little  immigration  to  this  country. 
Then  the  tide  once  again  set  hither,  and  has  flowed  in  ever 
increasing  size  until  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  a  greater 
number  of  people  came  to  these  shores  than  had  landed  on 
them  during  the  entire  Colonial  period.  Generation  by  gen- 
eration these  people  have  been  absorbed  into  the  national 
life.  Generally  their  sons,  almost  always  their  grandsons, 
are  indistinguishable  from  one  another  and  from  their  fellow- 
Americans  descended  from  the  Colonial  stock.  For  all  alike 
the  problems  of  our  existence  are  fundamentally  the  same, 
and  for  all  alike  these  problems  change  from  generation  to 
generation. 

In  the  Colonial  period,  and  for  at  least  a  century  after  its 
close,  the  conquest  of  the  continent,  the  expansion  of  our 
people  westward,  to  the  Allegheiries,  then  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, then  to  the  Pacific,  was  always  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tasks,  and  sometimes  the  most  important,  in  our  na- 
tional life.  Behind  the  first  settlers  the  conditions  grew 
easier,  and  in  the  older  settled  regions  of  all  the  colonies 
life  speedily  assumed  much  of  comfort  and  something  of 
luxury,  and  though  generally  it  was  on  a  much  more  demo- 
cratic basis  than  life  in  the  Old  World,  it  was  by  no  means 
democratic  when  judged  by  our  modern  standards,  and  here 
and  there,  as  in  the  tidewater  regions  of  Virginia,  a  gen- 
uine aristocracy  grew  and  flourished.  But  the  men  who 
broke  ground  in  the  virgin  wilderness,  whether  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast  or  in  the  interior,  fought  hard  for  mere  life. 
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In  the  early  stages  the  frontiersman  had  to  do  battle  with 
the  savage,  and  when  the  savage  was  vanquished  there  re- 
mained the  harder  strain  of  war  with  the  hostile  forces  of 
soil  and  climate,  with  flood,  fever  and  famine.  There  were 
sickness  and  bitter  weather;  there  were  no  roads;  there  was 
a  complete  lack  of  all  but  the  very  roughest  and  most  abso- 
lute necessaries.  Under  such  circumstances  the  men  and 
women  who  made  ready  the  continent  for  civilization  were 
able  themselves  to  spend  but  little  time  in  doing  aught  but 
the  rough  work  which  was  to  make  smooth  the  ways  of  their 
successors.  In  consequence,  observers  whose  insight  was 
spoiled  by  lack  of  sympathy  always  found  both  the  settlers 
and  their  lives  unattractive  and  repellent.  In  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit "  the  description  of  America,  culminating  in  the 
description  of  the  frontier  town  of  Eden,  was  true  and  life- 
like from  the  standpoint  of  one  content  to  look  merely  at  the 
outer  shell,  and  yet  it  was  a  community  like  Eden  that  gave 
birth  to  Abraham  Lincoln !  It  was  men  such  as  were  therein 
described  from  whose  loins  Andrew  Jackson  sprang. 

Hitherto  each  generation  among  us  had  its  allotted  task, 
now  heavier,  now  lighter.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
business  was  to  achieve  independence.  Immediately  after- 
ward there  was  an  even  more  momentous  task;  that  to 
achieve  the  national  unity  and  the  capacity  for  orderly  de- 
velopment, without  which  our  liberty,  our  independence, 
would  have  been  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing.  In  each  of 
these  two  contests,  while  there  were  many  great  leaders  from 
different  states,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  foremost  place 
was  taken  by  the  soldiers  and  the  statesmen  of  Virginia; 
and  to  Virginia  was  reserved  the  honor  of  producing  the 
hero  of  both  movements,  the  hero  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
peace  that  made  good  the  results  of  the  war — George  Wash- 
ington; while  the  two  great  political  tendencies  of  the  time 
can  be  symbolized  by  the  names  of  two  other  great  Vir- 
ginians— Jefferson  and  Marshall — from  one  of  whom  we 
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inherit  the  abiding  trust  in  the  people  which  is  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  democracy,  and  from  the  other  the  power  to  de- 
velop on  behalf  of  the  people  a  coherent  and  powerful  gov- 
ernment, a  genuine  and  representative  nationality. 

Two  generations  passed  before  the  second  great  crisis  of 
our  history  had  to  be  faced.  Then  came  the  Civil  War, 
terrible  and  bitter  in  itself  and  in  its  aftermath,  but  a  strug- 
gle from  which  the  nation  finally  emerged  united  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name,  united  forever.  Oh,  my  hearers,  my  fel- 
low countrymen,  great  indeed  has  been  our  good  fortune; 
for  as  time  clears  away  the  mists  that  once  shrouded  brother 
from  brother  and  made  each  look  "  as  through  a  glass 
darkly  "  at  the  other,  we  can  all  feel  the  same  pride  in  the 
valor,  the  devotion  and  the  fealty  toward  the  right  as  it  was 
given  to  each  to  see  the  right,  shown  alike  by  the  men  who 
wore  the  blue  and  by  the  men  who  wore  the  gray.  Rich 
and  prosperous  though  we  are  as  a  people,  the  proudest 
heritage  that  each  of  us  has,  no  matter  where  he  may  dwell, 
North  or  South,  East  or  West,  is  the  immaterial  heritage 
of  feeling,  the  right  to  claim  as  his  own  all  the  valor  and 
all  the  steadfast  devotion  to  duty  shown  by  the  men  of  both 
the  great  armies,  of  the  soldiers  whose  leader  was  Grant, 
and  the  soldiers  whose  leader  was  Lee.  The  men  and  the 
women  of  the  Civil  War  did  their  duty  bravely  and  well  in 
the  days  that  were  dark  and  terrible  and  splendid.  We, 
their  descendants,  who  pay  proud  homage  to  their  memories 
and  glory  in  the  feats  of  might  of  one  side  no  less  than  of 
the  other,  need  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  that  the  homage 
which  counts  is  the  homage  of  heart  and  of  hand,  and  not 
of  the  lips,  the  homage  of  deeds  and  not  of  words  only. 
We,  too,  in  our  turn,  must  prove  our  truth  by  our  endeavor. 
We  must  show  ourselves  worthy  sons  of  the  men  of  the 
mighty  days  by  the  way  in  which  we  meet  the  problems  of 
our  own  time.  We  carry  our  heads  high  because  our  fath- 
ers did  well  in  the  years  that  tried  men's  souls;  and  we 
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must  in  our  turn  so  bear  ourselves  that  the  children  who 
come  after  us  may  feel  that  we  too  have  done  our  duty. 

We  cannot  afford  to  forget  the  maxim  upon  which  Wash- 
ington insisted,  that  the  surest  way  to  avert  war  is  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  it.  Nevertheless,  the  duties  that  most 
concern  us  of  this  generation  are  not  military,  but  social 
and  industrial.  Each  community  must  always  dread  the 
evils  which  spring  up  as  attendant  upon  the  very  qualities 
which  give  it  success.  We  of  this  mighty  Western  Repub- 
lic have  to  grapple  with  the  dangers  that  spring  from  popu- 
lar self-government  tried  on  a  scale  incomparably  vaster 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  from  an 
abounding  material  prosperity  greater  also  than  anything 
which  the  world  has  hitherto  seen. 

As  regards  the  first  set  of  dangers,  it  behooves  us  to  re- 
member that  men  can  never  escape  being  governed.  Either 
they  must  govern  themselves  or  they  must  submit  to  being 
governed  by  others.  If  from  lawlessness  or  fickleness,  from 
folly  or  self-indulgence,  they  refuse  to  govern  themselves, 
then  most  assuredly  in  the  end  they  will  have  to  be  gov- 
erned from  the  outside.  They  can  prevent  the  need  of 
government  from  without  only  by  showing  that  they  possess 
the  power  of  government  from  within.  A  sovereign  cannot 
make  excuses  for  his  failures;  a  sovereign  must  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  that  inheres  in 
him;  and  where,  as  is  true  in  our  Republic,  the  people  are 
sovereign,  then  the  people  must  show  a  sober  understanding 
and  a  sane  and  steadfast  purpose  if  they  are  to  preserve 
that  orderly  liberty  upon  which  as  a  foundation  every  re- 
public must  rest. 

In  industrial  matters  our  enormous  prosperity  has 
brought  with  it  certain  grave  evils.  It  is  our  duty  to  try 
to  cut  out  these  evils  without  at  the  same  time  destroying 
our  wellbeing  itself.  This  is  an  era  of  combination  alike 
in  the  world  of  capital  and  in  the  world  of  labor.  Each 
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kind  of  combination  can  do  good,  and  yet  each,  however 
powerful,  must  be  opposed  when  it  does  ill.  At  the  moment 
the  greatest  problem  before  us  is  how  to  exercise  such  con- 
trol over  the  business  use  of  vast  wealth,  individual,  but  es- 
pecially corporate,  as  will  insure  its  not  being  used  against 
the  interest  of  the  public,  while  yet  permitting  such  ample 
legitimate  profits  as  will  encourage  individual  initiative.  It 
is  our  business  to  put  a  stop  to  abuses  and  to  prevent  their 
recurrence,  without  showing  a  spirit  of  mere  vindictiveness 
for  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  In  John  Morley's  bril- 
liant sketch  of  Burke  he  lays  especial  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  Burke  more  than  almost  any  other  thinker  or  politician 
of  his  time  realized  the  profound  lesson  that  in  politics  we 
are  concerned  not  with  barren  rights  but  with  duties;  not 
with  abstract  truth  but  with  practical  morality.  He  espe- 
cially eulogizes  the  way  in  which  in  his  efforts  for  economic 
reform  Burke  combined  unshakable  resolution  in  pressing 
the  reform  with  a  profound  temperateness  of  spirit  which 
made  him,  while  bent  on  the  extirpation  of  the  evil  system, 
refuse  to  cherish  an  unreasoning  and  vindictive  ill  will 
toward  the  men  who  had  benefited  by  it.  Said  Burke,  "If 
I  cannot  reform  with  equity,  I  will  not  reform  at  all.  .  .  . 
(There  is)  a  state  to  preserve  as  well  as  a  state  to  reform." 
This  is  the  exact  spirit  in  which  this  country  should  move 
to  the  reform  of  abuses  of  corporate  wealth.  The  wrong- 
doer, the  man  who  swindles  and  cheats,  whether  on  a  big 
scale  or  a  little  one,  shall  receive  at  our  hands  mercy  as 
scant  as  if  he  committed  crimes  of  violence  or  brutality. 
We  are  unalterably  determined  to  prevent  wrongdoing  in 
the  future ;  we  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  wreak  such  an 
indiscriminate  vengeance  for  wrongs  done  in  the  past  as 
would  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Our  purpose 
is  to  build  up  rather  than  to  tear  down.  We  show  ourselves 
the  truest  friends  of  property  when  we  make  it  evident  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  the  abuses  of  property.  We  are  steadily 
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bent  on  preserving  the  institution  of  private  property;  we 
combat  every  tendency  toward  reducing  the  people  to  eco- 
nomic servitude;  and  we  care  not  whether  the  tendency  is 
due  to  a  sinister  agitation  directed  against  all  property,  or 
whether  it  is  due  to  the  actions  of  those  members  of  the 
predatory  classes  whose  anti-social  power  is  immeasurably 
increased  because  of  the  very  fact  that  they  possess  wealth. 
Above  all,  we  insist  that  while  facing  changed  conditions 
and  new  problems,  we  must  face  them  in  the  spirit  which 
our  forefathers  showed  when  they  founded  and  preserved 
this  Republic.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Republic  lies  in 
our  treating  each  man  on  his  worth  as  a  man,  paying  no 
heed  to  his  creed,  his  birthplace  or  his  occupation,  asking  not 
whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  whether  he  labors  with  head  or 
hand;  asking  only  whether  he  acts  decently  and  honorably 
in  the  various  relations  of  his  life,  whether  he  behaves  well 
to  his  family,  to  his  neighbors,  to  the  state.  We  base  our 
regard  for  each  man  on  the  essentials  and  not  the  accidents. 
We  judge  him  not  by  his  profession,  but  by  his  deeds;  by 
his  conduct,  not  by  what  he  has  acquired  of  this  world's 
goods.  Other  republics  have  fallen,  because  the  citizens 
gradually  grew  to  consider  the  interests  of  a  class  before 
the  interests  of  the  whole;  for  when  such  was  the  case  it 
mattered  little  whether  it  was  the  poor  who  plundered  the 
rich  or  the  rich  who  exploited  the  poor;  in  either  event  the 
end  of  the  republic  was  at  hand.  We  are  resolute  in  our 
purpose  not  to  fall  into  such  a  pit.  This  great  Republic  of 
ours  shall  never  become  the  government  of  a  plutocracy, 
and  it  shall  never  become  the  government  of  a  mob.  God 
willing,  it  shall  remain  what  our  fathers  who  founded  it 
meant  it  to  be — a  government  in  which  each  man  stands  on 
his  worth  as  a  man,  where  each  is  given  the  largest  personal 
liberty  consistent  with  securing  the  wellbeing  of  the  whole, 
and  where,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  strive  continually  to  se- 
cure for  each  man  such  equality  of  opportunity  that  in  the 
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strife  of  life  he  may  have  a  fair  chance  to  show  the  stuff 
that  is  in  him.  We  are  proud  of  our  schools  and  of  the 
trained  intelligence  they  give  our  children  the  opportunity 
to  acquire.  But  what  we  care  for  most  is  the  character  of 
the  average  man;  for  we  believe  that  if  the  average  of 
character  in  the  individual  citizen  is  sufficiently  high,  if  he 
possesses  those  qualities  which  make  him  worthy  of  respect 
in  his  family  life  and  in  his  work  outside,  as  well  as  the 
qualities  which  fit  him  for  success  in  the  hard  struggle  of 
actual  existence — that  if  such  is  the  character  of  our  indi- 
vidual citizenship,  there  is  literally  no  height  of  triumph 
unattainable  in  this  vast  experiment  of  government  by,  of 
and  for  a  free  people. 


[From  an  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan  statue,  Washington,  May  2,  1907. ,] 

To  General  McClellan  it  was  given  to  command  in  some 
of  the  hardest  fought  battles  and  most  important  campaigns 
in  the  great  war  of  this  hemisphere,  so  that  his  name  will 
be  forever  linked  with  the  mighty  memories  that  arise  when 
we  speak  of  Antietam  and  South  Mountain,  Fair  Oaks  and 
Malvern,  so  we  never  can  speak  of  the  great  Army  of  the 
Potomac  without  having  rise  before  us  the  figure  of  General 
McClellan,  the  man  who  organized  and  first  led  it.  There 
was  also  given  to  him  the  peculiar  gift — one  that  is  pos- 
sessed by  but  very  few  men — to  combine  the  qualities  that 
won  him  the  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  of  the  sol- 
diers who  fought  with  and  under  him  and  the  qualities  that 
in  civil  life  endeared  him  peculiarly  to  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him. 

Let  me  say  a  word  of  acknowledgment  of  a  special  kind 
to  the  committee  which  is  responsible  for  the  statue.  It 
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has  been  said  of  some  modern  statuary  that  it  added  a  new 
terror  to  death,  but  I  wish  on  behalf  of  those  who  live  in 
the  capital  of  the  nation  to  express  my  very  profound  ac- 
knowledgments to  those  who  had  the  good  taste  to  choose  a 
great  sculptor  to  do  this  work.  I  thank  them  for  having 
erected  here,  in  so  well  chosen  a  site,  a  statue  which,  not 
only  because  of  the  man  it  commemorates,  but  because  of 
its  own  intrinsic  worth,  adds  to  the  nobility  and  beauty  of 
the  capital  city  of  the  country. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  accepting  as  a  matter  of 
course  certain  things  which  would  be  wellnigh  impossible 
in  any  country  save  ours,  so  that  it  seems  most  natural  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  he  drives  down 
to  take  part  in  a  celebration  like  this  should  have  as  his 
personal  aids  both  the  sons  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue 
and  the  sons  of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray.  As  Americans, 
when  we  glory  in  what  was  done  under  Grant,  Sherman, 
Thomas,  Sheridan,  McClellan,  Farragut,  we  can  no  less 
glory  in  the  valor  and  the  devotion  to  duty  as  it  was  given 
to  them  to  see  the  duty  of  the  men  who  fought  under  Lee 
and  "Stonewall  "  Jackson  and  the  Johnsons  and  Stewart 
and  Morgan. 

We  have  listened  recently  to  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
peace.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  strive  for  peace,  pro- 
vided that  it  comes  on  the  right  terms.  I  believe  that  the 
man  who  really  does  the  best  work  for  the  state  in  peace  is 
the  very  man  who  at  need  will  do  well  in  war.  If  peace  is 
merely  another  name  for  self-indulgence,  for  sloth,  for 
timidity,  for  the  avoidance  of  duty,  have  none  of  it.  Seek 
the  peace  that  comes  to  the  just  man  armed,  who  will  dare  to 
defend  his  rights  if  the  need  should  arise.  Seek  the  peace 
granted  to  him  who  will  wrong  no  man  and  will  not  submit 
to  wrong  in  return.  Seek  the  peace  that  comes  to  us  as  the 
peace  of  righteousness,  the  peace  of  justice.  Ask  peace  be- 
cause your  deeds  and  your  powers  warrant  you  in  asking  it, 
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and  do  not  put  yourself  in  the  position  to  crave  it  as  some- 
thing to  be  granted  or  withheld  at  the  whim  of  another. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  we  should  wish  as  a  nation 
to  avoid  it  is  the  teaching  of  those  who  would  reinforce  the 
lower  promptings  of  our  hearts  and  so  teach  us  to  seek  only 
a  life  of  effortless  ease,  of  mere  material  comfort.  The 
material  development  of  this  country,  of  which  we  have  a 
right  to  be  proud,  provided  that  we  keep  our  pride  rational 
and  within  measure,  brings  with  it  certain  great  dangers, 
and  one  of  those  dangers  is  the  confounding  of  means  and 
ends.  Material  development  means  nothing  to  a  nation  as 
an  end  in  itself.  If  America  is  to  stand  simply  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  what  tells  for  comfort  and  luxury,  then  it  will 
stand  for  little  indeed  when  looked  at  through  the  vistas  of 
the  ages.  America  will  stand  for  much  provided  only  that 
it  treats  material  comfort,  material  luxury  and  the  means 
for  acquiring  such,  as  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  the 
real  life,  the  life  of  spiritual  and  moral  effort  and  achieve- 
ment. 

The  rich  man  who  has  done  nothing  but  accumulate  riches 
is  entitled  to  but  the  scantiest  consideration;  to  men  of  real 
power  of  discernment  he  is  an  object  rather  of  contempt 
than  of  envy.  The  test  of  a  fortune  should  be  twofold — 
how  it  was  earned  and  how  it  is  spent.  It  is  with  the  na- 
tion as  it  is  with  the  individual.  Looking  back  through  his- 
tory, the  nation  that  we  respect  is  invariably  the  nation  that 
struggled,  the  nation  that  strove  toward  a  high  ideal,  the 
nation  that  recognized  in  an  obstacle  something  to  be  over- 
come and  not  something  to  be  shirked.  The  nation  is  but 
the  aggregate  of  the  individuals,  and  what  is  true  of  na- 
tional life  is  and  must  be  true  of  each  of  us  in  his  individual 
life.  The  man  renders  but  a  poor  service  to  nation  or  to 
individual  who  preaches  rest,  ease,  absence  of  endeavor,  as 
what  that  nation  or  that  individual  should  strive  after. 

Both  you  men  who  fought  in  blue  and  your  brothers  who 
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fought  in  gray  against  you,  as  you  look  back  in  your  lives 
through  the  years  that  have  passed,  what  is  it  in  those  years 
that  you  most  glory  in  ?  The  times  of  ease,  the  times  of  fat- 
ness, the  times  when  everything  went  smoothly  with  you? 
Of  course  not;  because  you  are  men,  because  you  are  moved 
by  the  spirit  of  men.  What  you  glory  in,  what  you  hope  to 
hand  down  as  undying  memories  to  your  children,  are  the 
things  that  were  done  in  the  days  that  brought  little  pleas- 
ure with  them  save  the  grim  consciousness  of  having  done 
each  man  his  duty  as  his  duty  needed  to  be  done.  Because 
in  those  years  you  had  it  in  you  dauntlessly  to  do  your 
share  in  the  work  allotted  to  you,  your  children  and  your 
children's  children  rise  up  to  call  you  blessed.  Who  among 
you  now  would  barter  the  memories  of  the  dark  years  from 
'61  to  '65  for  any  gift  that  could  be  given?  Not  a  man 
among  you.  You  have  won  the  right  to  feel  a  pride  that 
none  other  of  your  countrymen  can  feel,  and  you  won  that 
right  because  you  sought  not  the  path  of  ease,  but  the  path 
of  rough,  disagreeable,  irksome  and  dangerous  duty.  .  .  . 
America  must  rise  level  to  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of 
the  nation  when  they  started  this  mighty  Republic  on  the 
road  of  self-government.  Those  ideals  in  their  sum  were 
to  found  here  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
where  no  one  man  should  wrong  his  brother,  where  the  na- 
tion should  wrong  no  outsider,  and  should  be  able  to  resist 
aggression  from  without.  I  hope  to  see  this  nation  play 
an  ever  growing  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  cannot 
play  that  part  unless  it  is  willing  to  accept  the  responsibili- 
ties that  go  with  it. 

We  cannot  do  our  first  and  primary  duty  at  home  within 
our  own  borders  unless  we  strive  measurably  to  realize  cer- 
tain ideals.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  talk  about 
them  at  Fourth  of  July  celebrations ;  to  speak  of  them  and 
applaud  the  speech,  and  then  go  home  and  have  neither 
speaker  nor  hearer  practice  what  has  thus  virtuously  been 
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preached.  We  should  say  and  applaud  only  what  we  be- 
lieve in.  And  having  said  it,  and  having  applauded  it  when 
said,  we  should  try  to  put  it  into  practice.  When  we  speak 
of  liberty,  when  we  praise  it,  let  us  try  to  see  that  in  actual 
practice  we  achieve  it.  When  we  speak  of  fraternity,  of 
brotherhood,  let  us  exercise  each  for  himself,  the  qualities 
that  make  for  brotherhood,  for  fraternity.  When  we  speak 
of  equality,  let  us  try  to  realize  it  in  the  spirit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  pointed  out  that  there  was,  of  course,  a  cer- 
tain sense  in  which  men,  are  not  and  cannot  be  equal,  but 
who  realized  by  his  life  and  his  deeds  the  profound  truth 
that  in  the  larger  sense,  in  the  real,  the  all-important  sense, 
there  can  be  and  must  be  an  equality  among  all  men.  This 
equality  we  of  the  American  Republic  must  seek  to  secure 
among  our  fellow  citizens.  It  is  an  equality  of  rights  before 
the  law;  a  measurable  equality  of  opportunity,  so  far  as  we 
can  secure  it,  for  each  man  to  do  the  best  that  there  is  in 
him  without  harming  his  fellows,  and  without  hindrance 
from  his  fellows;  and  finally,  and  most  important,  it  is  that 
equality,  which  we  should  prize  above  all  else,  the  equality 
of  self-respect  and  of  mutual  respect  among  each  and  all 
of  our  citizens. 


[From  an  address  before  the  Friends'  Select 
School,  Washington,  May  25,  1907.'] 

I  want  to  see  the  boy  enjoy  himself.  The  boy  at  play 
sometimes  exhibits  the  qualities  which  determine  the  kind 
of  a  man  he  will  make.  If  he  dislikes  his  work,  if  he  shirks 
his  ^  studies,  he  will  develop  into  a  great  failure  in  every- 
thing else.  If  he  has  not  character  to  study  he  won't  have 
character  to  play.  Play  hard  while  you  play  and  work  hard 
while  you  work.  Right  here  there  is  a  great  lesson  for  the 
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grown-ups  as  for  the  younger  ones.  I  want  to  see  you  brave 
and  strong  and  gentle  and  kind.  Those  are  the  qualities 
that  make  up  good  citizenship.  I  want  to  see  you  so  con- 
duct yourselves  that  among  your  fathers  and  mothers  there 
will  be  a  feeling  of  regret,  but  not  of  relief,  when  you  are 
away  from  home. 

When  you  are  out  among  your  playmates,  don't  be  afraid 
of  the  little  boy  who  happens  to  be  rude  to  you.  The  boy 
who  is  too  nice  to  hold  his  own  is  not  the  boy  who  will  grow 
up  to  be  the  best  citizen.  When  you  boys  grow  to  manhood 
I  want  to  see  you  put  the  wrongdoer  out  of  the  way,  and 
make  the  man  who  does  wrong  feel  that  you  are  his  superior 
in  strength  and  character.  If  you  cannot  hold  your  own 
then  you  will  be  a  curse  in  any  environment. 

The  bully,  the  boy  who  would  maltreat  the  weaker  boy 
or  an  animal,  is  one  of  the  meanest  boys  in  the  world.  I 
want  to  see  you  protecting  those  who  are  weak  against  those 
who  would  oppress  the  weak.  Such  a  boy  when  he  becomes 
a  citizen  will  be  strong  enough  to  abhor  and  despise  the  be- 
trayal of  a  trust  and  strong  enough  to  stand  for  the  right. 
You  will  find  a  certain  number  of  boys  who  have  strength 
and  who  have  misused  it  by  oppressing  the  boy  or  girl  who 
is  weak.  That  kind  of  a  boy  has  a  weak  streak  in  him, 
and  has  not  in  him  the  real  strength  or  the  real  courage 
that  makes  for  character.  I  abhor  the  boy  who  uses  his 
strength  against  those  who  cannot  help  themselves. 

[From  an  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment to  General  Lawton,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.t  May  30,  1907.'] 

One  great  problem  that  we  have  before  us  is  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  property;  and  these  can  only  be  preserved  if 
we  remember  that  they  are  in  less  jeopardy  from  the  so- 
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cialist  and  the  anarchist  than  from  the  predatory  man  of 
wealth.  It  has  become  evident  that  to  refuse  to  invoke  the 
power  of  the  nation  to  restrain  the  wrongs  committed  by 
the  man  of  great  wealth  who  does  evil  is  not  only  to  neglect 
the  interests  of  the  public,  but  is  to  neglect  the  interests  of 
the  man  of  means  who  acts  honorably  by  his  fellows.  The 
power  of  the  nation  must  be  exerted  to  stop  crimes  of  cun- 
ning no  less  than  crimes  of  violence. 

There  can  be  no  halt  in  the  course  we  have  deliberately 
elected  to  pursue,  the  policy  of  asserting  the  right  of  the 
nation,  so  far  as  it  has  the  power,  to  supervise  and  con- 
trol the  business  use  of  wealth,  especially  in  its  corporate 
form. 

To-day  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  you  about  the  first  and 
most  important  feature  of  this  task,  the  control  of  the  com- 
mon carriers  doing  an  interstate  business;  a  control  abso- 
lutely vested  in  the  nation,  while  in  so  far  as  the  common 
carriers  also  transport  the  mails,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  prob- 
able that  whether  their  business  is  or  is  not  interstate  it  is 
to  the  same  extent  subject  to  federal  control,  under  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  granting  to  the  national  govern- 
ment power  to  establish  post  roads,  and  therefore,  by  nec- 
essary implication,  power  to  take  all  action  necessary  in  or- 
der to  keep  them  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

Every  federal  law  dealing  with  corporations  or  with  rail- 
roads that  has  been  put  upon  the  statute  books  during  the 
last  six  years  has  been  a  step  in  advance  in  the  right  di- 
rection. All  action  taken  by  the  administration  under  these 
and  the  pre-existing  laws  has  been  just  and  proper.  Every 
suit  undertaken  during  that  period  has  been  a  suit  not 
merely  warranted,  but  required,  by  the  facts;  a  suit  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
particularly  in  the  interest  of  stockholders  as  well  as  in  the 
interest  of  business  men,  of  property  generally.  There  can 
be  no  swerving  from  the  course  that  has  thus  been  mapped 
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out  in  the  legislation  actually  enacted  and  in  the  messages 
in  which  I  have  asked  for  further  legislation. 

We  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  honest  railway  men 
when  we  announce  that  we  will  follow  out  precisely  this 
course.  It  is  the  course  of  real,  of  ultimate  conservatism. 

There  will  be  no  halt  in  the  forward  movement  toward  a 
full  development  of  this  policy;  and  those  who  wish  us  to 
take  a  step  backward  or  to  stand  still,  if  their  wishes  were 
realized,  would  find  that  they  had  invited  an  outbreak  of 
the  very  radicalism  they  fear.  There  must  be  progressive 
legislative  and  administrative  action  for  the  correction  of  the 
evils  which  every  sincere  man  must  admit  to  have  existed  in 
railroad  management  in  the  past. 

Such  additional  legislation  as  that  for  which  I  have  asked 
in  the  past,  and  especially  that  for  which  I  asked  in  my 
message  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  is 
not  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  most  emphati- 
cally in  the  interest  of  every  honest  railway  manager  and 
of  all  investors  or  would-be  investors  in  railway  securities. 

There  must  be  vested  in  the  federal  government  a  full 
power  of  supervision  and  control  over  the  railways  doing  in- 
terstate business;  a  power  in  many  respects  analogous  to 
and  as  complete  as  that  the  government  exercises  over  the 
national  banks.  It  must  possess  the  power  to  exercise  sup- 
ervision over  the  future  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds,  either 
through  a  national  incorporation  (which  I  should  prefer) 
or  in  some  similar  fashion,  such  supervision  to  include  the 
frank  publicity  of  everything  which  would-be  investors  and 
the  public  at  large  have  a  right  to  know. 

The  federal  government  will  thus  be  able  to  prevent  all 
overcapitalization  in  the  future;  to  prevent  any  man  here- 
after from  plundering  others  by  loading  railway  properties 
with  obligations  and  pocketing  the  money  instead  of  spend- 
ing it  in  improvements  and  in  legitimate  corporate  pur- 
poses ;  and  any  man  acting  in  such  fashion  should  be  held  to 
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a  criminal  accountability.  It  should  be  declared  contrary 
to  public  policy  henceforth  to  allow  railroads  to  devote  their 
capital  to  anything  but  the  transportation  business,  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  hazards  of  speculation.  For  the  very  rea- 
son that  we  desire  to  favor  the  honest  railroad  manager,  we 
should  seek  to  discourage  the  activities  of  the  man  whose 
only  concern  with  railroads  is  to  manipulate  their  stocks. 
The  business  of  railroad  organization  and  management 
should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from  investment  or  brok- 
erage business,  especially  of  the  speculative  type,  and  the 
credit  and  property  of  the  corporation  should  be  devoted 
to  the  extension  and  betterment  of  its  railroads  and  to  the 
development  of  the  country  naturally  tributary  to  the  lines. 
These  principles  are  fundamental. 

Railroads  should  not  be  prohibited  from  acquiring  con- 
necting lines,  by  acquiring  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties of  such  lines;  but  it  is  already  well  settled  as  contrary 
to  public  policy  to  allow  railroads  to  acquire  control  over 
parallel  and  competing  lines  of  transportation. 

Subject  to  first  giving  to  the  government  the  power  of 
supervision  and  control  which  I  have  advocated  above,  the 
law  should  be  amended  so  that  railroads  may  be  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  make  traffic  agreements  when  these  are 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  of  the  rail- 
road corporations  making  them.  These  agreements  should, 
of  course,  be  made  public  in  the  minutest  detail,  and  should 
be  subject  to  securing  the  previous  assent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  movement  to  regulate  railways  by  law  has  come  to 
stay.  The  people  of  this  country  have  made  up  their  minds 
— and  wisely  made  up  their  minds — to  exercise  a  closer 
control  over  all  kinds  of  public  service  corporations,  includ- 
ing railways.  Every  honestly  managed  railway  will  gain 
and  not  lose  by  the  policy.  The  men  more  anxious  to  ma- 
nipulate stocks  than  to  make  the  management  of  their  roads 
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efficient  and  honest  are  the  only  ones  who  have  cause  to  op- 
pose it. 

We  who  believe  in  steady  and  healthy  progress  stand  un- 
alterably for  the  new  era  of  the  widest  publicity,  and  of 
fair  dealing  on  the  part  of  railroads  with  stockholders,  pas- 
sengers and  shippers.  We  ask  the  consent  of  no  man  in 
carrying  out  this  policy;  but  we  gladly  welcome  the  aid  of 
every  man  in  perfecting  the  law  in  its  details  and  in  secur- 
ing its  enactment  and  the  faithful  observance  of  its  wise 
provisions. 

We  seek  nothing  revolutionary.  We  ask  for  such  laws 
as  in  their  essence  now  obtain  in  the  staid  old  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  such  laws  as  now  obtain  in 
England.  The  purpose  of  those  of  us  who  resolutely  be- 
lieve in  the  new  policy,  in  its  thorough  carrying  out  and  in 
its  progressive  development,  is  in  no  sense  punitive  or  vin- 
dictive. 

We  would  be  the  first  to  pro.test  against  any  form  of 
confiscation  of  property,  and  whether  we  protested  or  not, 
I  may  add  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  be  trusted  in  any 
event  to  see  that  there  should  be  nothing  done  under  the 
guise  of  regulating  roads  to  destroy  property  without  just 
compensation  or  without  due  process  of  law. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  shall  punish  any  criminal  whom 
we  can  convict  under  the  law;  but  we  have  no  intention  of 
confounding  the  innocent  many  and  the  guilty  few  by  any 
ill-judged  and  sweeping  scheme  of  vengeance.  Our  aim  is 
primarily  to  prevent  these  abuses  in  the  future.  Wherever 
evildoers  can  be,  they  shall  be  brought  to  justice;  and  no 
criminal,  high  or  low,  whom  we  can  reach  will  receive  im- 
munity. But  the  rights  of  innocent  investors  should  not  be 
jeoparded  by  legislation  or  executive  action;  we  sanction  no 
legislation  which  would  fall  heavily  on  them,  instead  of  on 
the  original  wrongdoers  or  beneficiaries  of  the  wrong. 

There  must  be  no  such  rigid  laws  as  will  prevent  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  country,  and  such  development  can  only 
be  had  if  investors  are  offered  an  ample  reward  for  the 
risk  they  take. 

We  would  be  the  first  to  oppose  any  unreasonable  restric- 
tions being  placed  upon  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
for  such  would  simply  hamper  the  growth  of  the  United 
States;  for  a  railroad  must  ultimately  stand  on  its  credit. 
But  this  does  not  prevent  our  demanding  that  there  be 
lodged  in  the  government  power  to  exercise  a  jealous  care 
against  the  inflation  of  securities  and  all  the  evils  that  come 
in  its  train. 

The  man -who  builds  a  great  railway  and  those  who  invest 
in  it  render  a  great  public  service ;  for  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  a  vital  necessity  to  the  country.  We  favor 
full  and  ample  return  to  such  men;  but  we  do  not  favor  a 
policy  of  exploiting  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 
We  favor  the  railway  man  who  operates  his  railway  upon  a 
straightforward  and  open  business  basis,  from  the  stand- 
point of  permanent  investment,  and  who  has  an  interest  in 
its  future;  we  are  against  only  the  man  who  cares  nothing 
for  the  property  after  his  speculative  deal  in  its  securities 
has  been  closed.  .  .  . 

Ample  provision  should  be  made  by  Congress  to  enable 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  the  employment  of 
a  sufficient  force  of  experts,  to  undertake  the  physical  val- 
uation of  each  and  any  road  in  the  country,  whenever  and 
so  soon  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  such  a  valua- 
tion of  any  road  would  be  of  value  to  the  Commission  in  its 
work. 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  roads  as  to  which  it  would 
be  an  advantage,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  business  of  the 
Commission,  to  have  such  a  physical  valuation  as  soon  as 
possible. 

At  the  outset  let  it  be  understood  that  physical  valuation 
is  no  panacea;  it  is  no  sufficient  measurement  of  a  rate,  but 
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it  will  be  ultimately  needed  as  an  essential  instrument  in 
administrative  supervision.  It  will  be  of  use  to  the  coia- 
mission  in  connection  with  the  duty  of  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  future  capitalization,  both  as  one  element 
to  enable  such  a  body  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion  in  the 
matter,  and  also  as  an  element  to  be  placed  before  the  in- 
vesting public  to  enable  this  public  in  its  turn  to  reach  a 
conclusion,  though,  of  course,  capitalization  must  be  deter- 
mined in  large  measure  by  future  need  rather  than  past  in- 
vestment. .  .  . 

This  nation  would  no  more  injure  securities  which  have 
become  an  important  part  of  the  national  wealth  than  it 
would  consider  a  proposition  to  repudiate  the  public  debt. 

But  the  public  interest  requires  guarantee  against  im- 
proper multiplication  of  securities  in  the  future.  Reason- 
able regulations  for  their  issuance  should  be  provided,  so 
as  to  secure  as  far  as  may  be  that  the  proceeds  thereof  shall 
be  devoted  to  legitimate  business  purposes.  In  providing 
against  overcapitalization  we  shall  harm  no  human  being 
who  is  honest;  and  we  shall  benefit  many,  for  overcapital- 
ization often  means  an  inflation  that  invites  business  panic; 
it  always  conceals  the  true  relation  of  the  profit  earned  to 
the  capital  invested,  creating  a  burden  of  interest  payments 
which  may  redound  to  the  loss  alike  of  the  wage  earner  and 
the  general  public,  which  is  concerned  in  the  rates  paid 
by  shippers ;  it  damages  the  small  investor,  discourages 
thrift  and  puts  a  premium  on  gambling  and  business 
trickery.  .  .  . 

The  aim  of  the  national  government  is  quite  as  much  to 
favor  and  protect  honest  corporations,  honest  business  men 
of  wealth,  as  to  bring  to  justice  those  individuals  and  cor- 
porations representing  dishonest  methods.  Most  certainly 
there  will  be  no  relaxation  by  the  government  authorities 
in  the  effort  to  get  at  any  great  railroad  wrecker — any  man 
who  by  clever  swindling  devices  robs  investors,  oppresses 
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wage  workers,  and  does  injustice  to  the  general  public. 
But  any  such  move  as  this  is  in  the  interest  of  honest  rail- 
way operators,  of  honest  corporations,  and  of  those  who, 
when  they  invest  their  small  savings  in  stocks  and  bonds, 
wish  to  be  assured  that  these  will  represent  money  honestly 
expended  for  legitimate  business  purposes.  To  confer 
upon  the  national  government  the  power  for  which  I  ask 
would  be  a  check  upon  overcapitalization  and  upon  the 
clever  gamblers  who  benefit  by  overcapitalization.  But  it 
alone  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  value,  an  increase  in 
the  safety  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  law-abiding,  honestly 
managed  railroads,  and  would  render  it  far  easier  to 
market  their  securities.  .  .  . 

The  grave  abuses  in  individual  cases  of  railroad  manage- 
ment in  the  past  represent  wrongs  not  merely  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  but,  above  all,  wrongs  to  fair  dealing  and  hon- 
est corporations  and  men  of  wealth,  because  they  excite  a 
popular  anger  and  distrust  which  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  tends  to  include  in  the  sweep  of  its  resentment  good 
and  bad  alike.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  I  cannot 
too  earnestly  say  that  as  soon  as  the  natural  and  proper  re- 
sentment aroused  by  these  abuses  becomes  indiscriminate 
and  unthinking  it  also  becomes  not  merely  unwise  and  un- 
fair, but  calculated  to  defeat  the  very  ends  which  those  feel- 
ing it  have  in  view.  There  has  been  plenty  of  dishonest 
work  by  corporations  in  the  past.  There  will  not  be  the 
slightest  let-up  in  the  effort  to  hunt  down  and  punish  every 
dishonest  man.  But  the  bulk  of  our  business  is  honestly 
done. 

In  the  natural  indignation  the  people  feel  over  the  dis- 
honesty, it  is  all-essential  that  they  should  not  lose  their 
heads  and  get  drawn  into  an  indiscriminate  raid  upon  all 
corporations,  all  people  of  wealth,  whether  they  do  well  or 
ill.  Out  of  any  such  wild  movement  good  will  not  come, 
cannot  come,  and  never  has  come.  On  the  contrary,  the 
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surest  way  to  invite  reaction  is  to  follow  the  lead  of  either 
demagogue  or  visionary  in  a  sweeping  assault  upon  prop- 
erty values  and  upon  public  confidence,  which  would  work 
incalculable  damage  in  the  business  world,  and  would  pro- 
duce such  distrust  of  the  agitators  that  in  the  revulsion  the 
distrust  would  extend  to  honest  men  who,  in  sincere  and 
sane  fashion,  are  trying  to  remedy  the  evils.  .  .  . 

Finally,  friends,  let  us  never  forget  that  this  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  business,  but  also  a  matter  of  morals. 
The  success  of  our  whole  system  of  government  depends 
upon  our  discriminating  between  men,  not  with  reference  to 
whether  they  are  rich  or  poor,  whether  they  follow  one  oc- 
cupation or  another,  but  with  reference  solely  to  whether 
they  act  as  honest  and  upright  citizens  should  act.  Let  the 
local  attorneys  of  the  big  roads  keep  out  of  politics;  and 
when  they  have  to  appear  before  the  national  or  any  state 
legislature  let  their  names  be  put  on  a  special  register,  and 
let  their  business  be  aboveboard  and  open. 

There  are  blackmailers  in  public  life,  and  the  citizen  who 
is  honest  will  war  against  the  man  who  tries  to  blackmail 
a  railroad  or  a  big  corporation  with  the  same  stern  deter- 
mination to  punish  him  as  against  the  man  who  corruptly 
favors  such  corporation.  But  let  the  railroad  man  remem- 
ber that  to  purchase  immunity  in  wrongdoing  or  to  defeat 
blackmail  by  bribery  is  the  worst  and  most  shortsighted  of 
policies.  Let  the  plain  people  insist  on  the  one  hand  on 
governing  themselves  and  on  the  other  hand  on  doing  ex- 
act justice  to  the  railways. 

Let  the  big  railroad  man  scrupulously  refrain  from  any 
effort  to  influence  politics  or  government  save  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  good  citizen  in  legitimate  ways  to  try  to  in- 
fluence politics  and  government;  let  the  people  as  a  whole, 
in  their  turn,  remember  that  it  is  their  duty  to  discriminate 
in  the  sharpest  way  between  the  railway  man  who  does  well 
and  the  railway  man  who  does  ill;  and^  above  all,  to  remem- 
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ber  that  the  irreparable  moral  harm  done  to  the  body  pol- 
itic by  corruption  is  just  as  great,  whether  the  corruption 
takes  the  form  of  blackmailing  a  big  corporation  or  of  cor- 
ruptly doing  its  bidding. 

What  we  have  to  demand  in  ourselves  and  in  our  public 
servants  is  honesty — honesty  to  all  men ;  and  if  we  condone 
dishonesty  because  we  think  it  is  exercised  in  the  interests 
of  the  people,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  man  thus  show- 
ing it  lacks  only  the  opportunity  to  exercise  it  against  the 
interests  of  the  people.  The  man  who  on  occasion  will  cor- 
ruptly do  what  is  wrong  in  the  interests  of  a  big  corpora- 
tion is  the  very  man  eager  to  blackmail  that  corporation 
as  the  opportunity  arises. 

The  man  who  is  on  occasion  a  corruptionist  is  apt,  when 
the  gust  of  popular  feeling  blows  hard  against  the  corpora- 
tions he  has  corruptly  served,  to  be  the  loudest,  most  reck- 
less and  most  violent  among  those  who  denounce  them. 

Hunt  such  a  man  out  of  public  life.  Hunt  him  out  as 
remorselessly  if  he  is  a  blackmailer  as  if  he  stands  cor- 
ruptly for  special  privilege.  Demand  honesty — absolute, 
unflinching  honesty — together  with  courage  and  common 
sense,  in  public  servant  and  in  business  man  alike.  Make 
it  evident  that  you  will  not  tolerate  in  public  life  a  man 
who  discriminates  for  or  against  any  other  save  as  justice 
and  reason  demand  it,  and  that  in  your  attitude  toward  busi- 
ness men,  toward  the  men  who  are  dealing  with  the  great 
financial  interests  of  the  country,  while  you  intend  to  se- 
cure a  sharp  reckoning  for  the  wrongdoers,  you  also  in- 
tend heartily  to  favor  the  men  who  in  legitimate  ways  are 
doing  good  work  in  the  business  community — the  railway 
president,  the  traffic  manager  or  other  official,  high  or  low, 
who  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  handle  his  share  in  a  vast 
and  complicated  business  to  the  profit  alike  of  the  stock- 
holder and  the  general  public. 

Let  the  man  of  great  wealth  remember  that,  while  using 
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and  enjoying  it,  he  must  nevertheless  feel  that  he  is  in  a 
sense  a  trustee,  and  that  consistent  misuse,  whether  in  ac- 
quiring or  spending  his  wealth,  is  ominous  of  evil  to  himself, 
to  others  who  have  wealth  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

As  for  the  rest  of  us,  let  us  guard  ourselves  against  envy 
as  we  ask  that  others  guard  themselves  against  arrogance, 
and  remember  Lincoln's  words  of  kindly  wisdom:  "  Let  not 
him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but  let 
him  work  diligently  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  ex- 
ample assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  violence 
when  built." 


[From  an  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Pilgrims3  Memorial  Monument, 
at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  August  20,  1907.'} 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  event  commemorated 
by  the  monument  which  we  have  come  here  to  dedicate  was 
one  of  those  rare  events  which  can,  in  good  faith,  be  called 
of  world  importance.  The  coming  hither  of  the  Puritan 
three  centuries  ago  shaped  the  destinies  of  this  continent, 
and  therefore  profoundly  affected  the  destiny  of  the  whole 
world.  Men  of  other  races — the  Frenchman  and  the  Span- 
iard, the  Dutchman,  the  German,  the  Scotchman  and  the 
Swede — made  settlements  within  what  is  now  the  United 
States,  during  the  colonial  period  of  our  history  and  before 
the  declaration  of  independence;  and  since  then  there  has 
been  an  ever-swelling  immigration  from  Ireland  and  from 
the  mainland  of  Europe;  but  it  was  the  Englishman  who 
settled  in  Virginia  and  the  Englishman  who  settled  in  Mas- 
sachusetts who  did  most  in  shaping  the  lines  of  our  national 
development. 

We  cannot  as  a  nation  be  too  profoundly  grateful  for  the 
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fact  that  the  Puritan  has  stamped  his  influence  so  deeply 
on  our  national  life.  We  need  have  but  scant  patience  with 
the  men  who  now  rail  at  the  Puritan's  faults.  They  were 
evident,  of  course,  for  it  is  a  quality  of  strong  natures  that 
their  failings,  like  their  virtues,  should  stand  out  in  bold 
relief;  but  there  is  nothing  easier  than  to  belittle  the  great 
men  of  the  past  by  dwelling  only  on  the  points  where  they 
come  short  of  the  universally  recognized  standards  of  the 
present.  Men  must  be  judged  with  reference  to  the  age  in 
which  they  dwell  and  the  work  they  have  to  do.  The  Puri- 
tan's task  was  to  conquer  a  continent;  not  merely  to  over- 
run it,  but  to  settle  it,  to  till  it,  to  build  upon  it  a  high 
industrial  and  social  life;  and,  while  engaged  in  the  rough 
work  of  taming  the  shaggy  wilderness,  at  that  very  time 
also  to  lay  deep  the  immovable  foundations  of  our  whole 
American  system  of  civil,  political  and  religious  liberty 
achieved  through  the  orderly  process  of  law.  This  was  the 
work  allotted  him  to  do;  this  is  the  work  he  did;  and  only 
a  master  spirit  among  men  could  have  done  it. 

We  have  travelled  far  since  his  day.  That  liberty  of 
conscience  which  he  demanded  for  himself  we  now  realize 
must  be  as  freely  accorded  to  others  as  it  is  resolutely  in- 
sisted upon  for  ourselves.  The  splendid  qualities  which  he 
left  to  his  children  we  other  Americans  who  are  not  of 
Puritan  blood  also  claim  as  our  heritage.  You,  sons  of  the 
Puritans,  and  we,  who  are  descended  from  races  whom  the 
Puritans  would  have  deemed  alien,  we  are  all  Americans 
together.  We  all  feel  the  same  pride  in  the  genesis,  in  the 
history,  of  our  people;  and  therefore  this  shrine  of  Puri- 
tanism is  one  at  which  we  all  gather  to  pay  homage,  no 
matter  from  what  country  our  ancestors  sprang. 

We  have  gained  some  things  that  the  Puritan  had  not — 
we  of  this  generation,  we  of  the  twentieth  century,  here  in 
this  great  republic;  but  we  are  also  in  danger  of  losing 
certain  things  which  the  Puritan  had  and  which  we  can  by 
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no  manner  of  means  afford  to  lose.  We  have  gained  a  joy 
of  living  which  he  had  not,  and  which  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  every  people  to  have  and  to  develop.  Let  us  see  to  it 
that  we  do  not  lose  what  is  more  important  still;  that  we 
do  not  lose  the  Puritan's  iron  sense  of  duty,  his  unbending, 
unflinching  will  to  do  the  right  as  it  was  given  him  to  see 
the  right.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  life  should  gain  in  sweet- 
ness, but  only  provided  that  it  does  not  lose  in  strength. 
Ease  and  rest  and  pleasure  are  good  things,  but  only  if  they 
come  as  the  reward  of  work  well  done,  of  a  good  fight  well 
won,  of  strong  effort  resolutely  made  and  crowned  by  high 
achievement.  The  life  of  mere  pleasure,  of  mere  effortless 
ease,  is  as  ignoble  for  a  nation  as  for  an  individual.  The 
man  is  but  a  poor  father  who  teaches  his  sons  that  ease  and 
pleasure  should  be  their  chief  objects  in  life;  the  woman 
who  is  a  mere  petted  toy,  incapable  of  serious  purpose, 
shrinking  from  effort  and  duty,  is  more  pitiable  than  the 
veriest  overworked  drudge.  So  he  is  but  a  poor  leader  of 
the  people,  but  a  poor  national  adviser,  who  seeks  to  make 
the  nation  in  any  way  subordinate  effort  to  ease,  who  would 
teach  the  people  not  to  prize  as  the  greatest  blessing  the 
chance  to  do  any  work,  no  matter  how  hard,  if  it  becomes 
their  duty  to  do  it.  To  the  sons  of  the  Puritans  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  lesson  above  all  others  which  Puri- 
tanism can  teach  this  nation  is  the  all-importance  of  the 
resolute  performance  of  duty.  If  we  are  men  we  will  pass 
by  with  contemptuous  disdain  alike  the  advisers  who  would 
seek  to  lead  us  into  the  paths  of  ignoble  ease  and  those  who 
would  teach  us  to  admire  successful  wrongdoing.  Our  ideals 
should  be  high,  and  yet  they  should  be  capable  of  achieve- 
ment in  practical  fashion ;  and  we  are  as  little  to  be  excused 
if  we  permit  our  ideals  to  be  tainted  with  what  is  sordid 
and  mean  and  base,  as  if  we  allow  our  power  of  achieve- 
ment to  atrophy  and  become  either  incapable  of  effort  or 
capable  only  of  such  fantastic  effort  as  to  accomplish  noth- 
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ing  of  permanent  good.  The  true  doctrine  to  preach  to 
this  nation,  as  to  the  individuals  composing  this  nation,  is 
not  the  life  of  ease,  but  the  life  of  effort.  If  it  were  in 
my  power  to  promise  the  people  of  this  land  anything,  I 
would  not  promise  them  pleasure.  I  would  promise  them 
that  stern  happiness  which  comes  from  the  sense  of  having 
done  in  practical  fashion  a  difficult  work  which  was  worth 
doing. 

The  Puritan  owed  his  extraordinary  success  in  subduing 
this  continent  and  making  it  the  foundation  for  a  social  life 
of  ordered  liberty  primarily  to  the  fact  that  he  combined 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree  both  the  power  of  individual 
initiative,  of  individual  self-help,  and  the  power  of  acting 
in  combination  with  his  fellows ;  and  that  furthermore  he 
joined  to  a  high  heart  that  shrewd  common  sense  which 
saves  a  man  from  the  besetting  sins  of  the  visionary  and 
the  doctrinaire.  He  was  stout  hearted  and  hard  headed. 
He  had  lofty  purposes,  but  he  had  practical  good  sense,  too. 
He  could  hold  his  own  in  the  rough  workaday  world  with- 
out clamorous  insistence  upon  being  helped  by  others,  and 
yet  he  could  combine  with  others  whenever  it  became  neces- 
sary to  do  a  job  which  could  not  be  as  well  done  by  any 
one  man  individually. 

These  were  the  qualities  which  enabled  him  to  do  his 
work,  and  they  are  the  very  qualities  which  we  must  show 
in  doing  our  work  to-day.  There  is  no  use  in  our  coming 
here  to  pay  homage  to  the  men  who  founded  this  nation 
unless  we  first  of  all  come  in  the  spirit  of  trying  to  do  our 
work  to-day  as  they  did  their  work  in  the  yesterdays  that 
have  vanished.  The  problems  shift  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, but  the  spirit  in  which  they  must  be  approached, 
if  they  are  to  be  successfully  solved,  remains  ever  the  same. 
The  Puritan  tamed  the  wilderness  and  built  up  a  free  gov- 
ernment on  the  stump-dotted  clearings  amid  the  primeval 
forest.  His  descendants  must  try  to  shape  the  life  of  our 
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complex  industrial  civilization  by  new  devices,  by  new 
methods,  so  as  to  achieve  in  the  end  the  same  results  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing  toward  all.  He  cast  aside  nothing 
old  merely  for  the  sake  of  innovation,  yet  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  anything  new  that  would  save  his  purpose. 
When  he  planted  his  commonwealths  on  this  rugged  coast 
he  faced  wholly  new  conditions  and  he  had  to  devise  new 
methods  of  meeting  them.  So  we  of  to-day  face  wholly 
new  conditions  in  our  social  and  industrial  life.  We  should 
certainly  not  adopt  any  new  scheme  for  grappling  with 
them  merely  because  it  is  new  and  untried;  but  we  can  not 
afford  to  shrink  from  grappling  with  them  because  they 
can  only  be  grappled  with  by  some  new  scheme. 

The  Puritan  was  no  Laodicean,  no  laissez-faire  theorist. 
When  he  saw  conduct  which  was  in  violation  of  his  rights 
— of  the  rights  of  man,  the  rights  of  God,  as  he  understood 
them — he  attempted  to  regulate  such  conduct  with  instant, 
unquestioning  promptness  and  effectiveness.  If  there  was 
no  other  way  to  secure  conformity  with  the  rule  of  right, 
then  he  smote  down  the  transgressor  with  the  iron  of  his 
wrath.  The  spirit  of  the  Puritan  was  a  spirit  which  never 
shrank  from  regulation  of  conduct  if  such  regulation  was 
necessary  for  the  public  weal;  and  this  is  the  spirit  which 
we  must  show  to-day  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

The  utterly  changed  conditions  of  our  national  life  neces- 
sitate changes  in  certain  of  our  laws,  of  our  governmental 
methods.  Our  federal  system  of  government  is  based  upon 
the  theory  of  leaving  to  each  community,  to  each  state,  the 
control  over  those  things  which  affect  only  its  own  members 
and  which  the  people  of  the  locality  themselves  can  best 
grapple  with,  while  providing  for  national  regulation  in 
those  matters  which  necessarily  affect  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  questions  as  national  sovereignty 
and  states'  rights  need  to  be  treated  not  empirically  or  aca- 
demically, but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the 
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people  as  a  whole.  National  sovereignty  is  to  be  upheld 
in  so  far  as  it  means  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  used  for 
the  real  and  ultimate  good  of  the  people;  and  states'  rights 
are  to  be  upheld  in  so  far  as  they  mean  the  people's  rights. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  to  the  great  corporations  which  are  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  modern  business  conditions.  .  .  . 
I  have  spoken  of  but  one  or  two  laws  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  advisable  to  enact  as  part  of  the  general  scheme 
for  making  the  interference  of  the  national  government 
more  effective  in  securing  justice  and  fair  dealing  as  be- 
tween man  and  man  here  in  the  United  States.  Let  me 
add,  however,  that  while  it  is  necessary  to  have  legislation 
when  conditions  arise  where  we  can  only  cope  with  evils 
through  the  joint  action  of  all  of  us,  yet  that  we  can  never 
afford  to  forget  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  all-important 
factor  for  each  of  us  must  be  his  own  individual  character. 
It  is  a  necessary  thing  to  have  good  laws,  good  institutions ; 
but  the  most  necessary  of  all  things  is  to  have  a  high  qual- 
ity of  individual  citizenship.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
can  afford  to  neglect  legislation.  It  will  be  highly  disas- 
trous if  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  pleas  of 
those  who  see  in  an  unrestricted  individualism  the  all-suffi- 
cient panacea  for  social  evils;  but  it  will  be  even  more  dis- 
astrous to  adopt  the  opposite  panacea  of  any  socialistic 
system  which  would  destroy  all  individualism,  which  would 
root  out  the  fiber  of  our  whole  citizenship.  In  any  great 
movement,  such  as  that  in  which  we  are  engaged,  nothing 
is  more  necessary  than  sanity,  than  the  refusal  to  be  led 
into  extremes  by  the  advocates  of  the  ultra  course  on  either 
side.  Those  professed  friends  of  liberty  who  champion 
license  are  the  worst  foes  of  liberty  and  tend  by  the  reac- 
tion their  violence  causes  to  throw  the  government  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  men  who  champion  corruption  and 
tyranny  in  the  name  of  order.  So  it  is  with  this  movement 
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for  securing  justice  toward  all  men  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity so  far  as  it  can  be  secured  by  governmental  action. 
The  rich  man  who,  with  hard  arrogance,  declines  to  con- 
sider the  rights  and  the  needs  of  those  who  are  less  well 
off,  and  the  poor  man  who  excites  or  indulges  in  envy  and 
hatred  of  those  who  are  better  off,  are  alike  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  our  national  life.  Each  of  them  should  learn  to 
appreciate  the  baseness  and  degradation  of  his  point  of 
view,  as  evil  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  There  exists 
no  more  sordid  and  unlovely  type  of  social  development 
than  a  plutocracy,  for  there  is  a  peculiar  unwholesomeness 
in  a  social  and  governmental  ideal  where  wealth  by  and  of 
itself  is  held  up  as  the  greatest  good.  The  materialism  of 
such  a  view,  whether  it  finds  its  expression  in  the  life  of  a 
man  who  accumulates  a  vast  fortune  in  ways  that  are  re- 
pugnant to  every  instinct  of  generosity  and  of  fair  dealing, 
or  whether  it  finds  its  expression  in  the  vapidly  useless  and 
self-indulgent  life  of  the  inheritor  of  that  fortune,  is  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  all  men  capable  of  a  thrill  of  lofty 
feeling.  Where  the  power  of  the  law  can  be  wisely  used 
to  prevent  or  to  minimize  the  acquisition  or  business  em- 
ployment of  such  wealth  and  to  make  it  pay  by  income  or 
inheritance  tax  its  proper  share  of  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment I  would  invoke  that  power  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. 

But  while  we  can  accomplish  something  by  legislation, 
legislation  can  never  be  more  than  a  part,  and  often  no 
more  than  a  small  part,  in  the  general  scheme  of  moral 
progress;  and  crude  or  vindictive  legislation  may  at  any 
time  bring  such  progress  to  a  halt.  Certain  socialistic  lead- 
ers propose  to  redistribute  the  world's  goods  by  refusing  to 
thrift  and  energy  and  industry  their  proper  superiority  over 
folly  and  idleness  and  sullen  envy.  Such  legislation  would 
merely,  in  the  words  of  the  president  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, "  wreck  the  world's  efficiency  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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distributing  the  world's  discontent."  We  should  all  of  us 
work  heart  and  soul  for  the  real  and  permanent  betterment 
which  will  lift  our  democratic  civilization  to  a  higher  level 
of  safety  and  usefulness.  Such  betterment  can  come  only 
by  the  slow,  steady  growth  of  the  spirit  which  metes  a 
generous  but  not  a  sentimental  justice  to  each  man  on  his 
merits  as  a  man,  and  which  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
highest  and  deepest  happiness  for  the  individual  lies  not 
in  selfishness,  but  in  service. 


[ Address  at  the  dedication  of  the  McKinley 
mausoleum  and  monument,  Canton,,  Ohio, 
September  30,  1907.'] 

We  have  gathered  together  to-day  to  pay  our  meed  of 
respect  and  affection  to  the  memory  of  William  McKinley, 
who  as  President  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  such  as  but  three  or  four  of  all  the  Presidents  of 
this  country  have  ever  won.  He  was  of  singular  upright- 
ness and  purity  of  character,  alike  in  public  and  in  private 
life ;  a  citizen  who  loved  peace,  he  did  his  duty  faithfully 
and  well  for  four  years  of  war,  when  the  honor  of  the 
nation  called  him  to  arms.  As  Congressman,  as  Governor 
of  his  state,  and  finally  as  President,  he  rose  to  the  foremost 
place  among  our  statesmen,  reaching  a  position  which  would 
satisfy  the  keenest  ambition;  but  he  never  lost  that  simple 
and  thoughtful  kindness  toward  every  human  being,  great 
or  small,  lofty  or  humble,  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact,  which  so  endeared  him  to  our  people.  He  had  to 
grapple  with  more  serious  and  complex  problems  than  any 
President  since  Lincoln,  and  yet,  while  meeting  every  de- 
mand of  statesmanship,  he  continued  to  live  a  beautiful  and 
touching  family  life,  a  life  very  healthy  for  this  nation  to 
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see  in  its  foremost  citizen;  and  now  the  woman  who  walked 
in  the  shadow  ever  after  his  death,  the  wife  to  whom  his  loss 
was  a  calamity  more  crushing  than  it  could  be  to  any  other 
human  being,  lies  beside  him  here  in  the  same  sepulchre. 

There  is  a  singular  appropriateness  in  the  inscription  on 
his  monument.  Mr.  Cortelyou,  whose  relations  with  him 
were  of  such  close  intimacy,  gives  me  the  following  infor- 
mation about  it :  On  the  President's  trip  to  the  Pacific  Slope 
in  the  spring  of  1901  President  Wheeler  of  the  University 
of  California  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him  in 
words  so  well  chosen  that  they  struck  the  fastidious  taste 
of  John  Hay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  who  wrote  and  asked 
for  a  copy  of  them  from  President  Wheeler.  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  copy  he  sent  the  following  letter  to  President 
McKinley,  a  letter  which  now  seems  filled  with  a  strange 
and  unconscious  prescience: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  President  Wheeler  sent  me  the  in- 
closed at  my  request.  You  will  have  the  words  in  more 
permanent  shape.  They  seem  to  me  remarkably  well  chosen 
and  stately  and  dignified  enough  to  serve — long  hence, 
please  God — as  your  epitaph.  Yours  faithfully, 

JOHN  HAY. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  I  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
upon  William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
statesman  singularly  gifted  to  unite  the  discordant  forces  of 
the  government  and  mould  the  diverse  purposes  of  men 
toward  progressive  and  salutary  action,  a  magistrate  whose 
poise  of  judgment  has  been  tested  and  vindicated  in  a  suc- 
cession of  national  emergencies ;  good  citizen,  brave  soldier, 
wise  executive,  helper  and  leader  of  men,  exemplar  to  his 
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people  of  the  virtues  that  build  and  conserve  the  state,  so- 
ciety and  the  home. 

BERKELEY,  May  15,  1901. 

It  would-be  hard  to  imagine  an  epitaph  which  a  good 
citizen  would  be  more  anxious  to  deserve  or  one  which 
would  more  happily  describe  the  qualities  of  that  great  and 
good  citizen  whose  life  we  here  commemorate.  He  pos- 
sessed to  a  very  extraordinary  degree  the  gift  of  uniting 
discordant  forces  and  securing  from  them  a  harmonious 
action  which  told  for  good  government.  From  purposes 
not  merely  diverse  but  bitterly  conflicting  he  was  able  to 
secure  healthful  action  for  the  good  of  the  state.  In  both 
poise  and  judgment  he  rose  level  to  the  several  emergencies 
he  had  to  meet  as  leader  of  the  nation,  and  like  all  men 
with  the  root  of  true  greatness  in  them  he  grew  to  steadily 
larger  stature  under  the  stress  of  heavy  responsibilities. 
He  was  a  good  citizen  and  a  brave  soldier,  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive whose  wisdom  entitled  him  to  the  trust  which  he  re- 
ceived throughout  the  nation.  He  was  not  only  a  leader  of 
men  but  pre-eminently  a  helper  of  men;  for  one  of  his  most 
marked  traits  was  the  intensely  human  quality  of  his  wide 
and  deep  sympathy.  Finally,  he  not  merely  preached,  he 
was  that  most  valuable  of  all  citizens  in  a  democracy  like 
ours,  a  man  who  in  the  highest  place  served  as  an  uncon- 
scious example  to  his  people  of  the  virtues  that  build  and 
conserve  alike  our  public  life  and  the  foundation  of  all 
public  life,  the  intimate  life  of  the  home. 

Many  lessons  are  taught  us  by  his  career,  but  none  more 
valuable  than  the  lesson  of  broad  human  sympathy  for  and 
among  all  of  our  citizens  of  all  classes  and  creeds.  No 
other  President  has  ever  more  deserved  to  have  his  life  work 
characterized  in  Lincoln's  words  as  being  carried  on  "  with 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  toward  all."  As  a  boy 
he  worked  hard  with  his  hands ;  he  entered  the  army  as  a 
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private  soldier;  he  knew  poverty;  he  earned  his  own  liveli- 
hood; and  by  his  own  exertions  he  finally  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  man  of  moderate  means.  Not  merely  was  he  in 
personal  touch  with  farmer  and  town  dweller,  with  capi- 
talist and  wageworker,  but  he  felt  an  intimate  understand- 
ing of  each,  and  therefore  an  intimate  sympathy  with  each ; 
and  his  consistent  effort  was  to  try  to  judge  all  by  the 
same  standard  and  to  treat  all  with  the  same  justice. 
Arrogance  toward  the  weak  and  envious  hatred  of  those  well 
off  were  equally  abhorrent  to  his  just  and  gentle  soul. 

Surely  this  attitude  of  his  should  be  the  attitude  of  all 
our  people  to-day.  It  would  be  a  cruel  disaster  to  this 
country  to  permit  ourselves  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  hatred 
and  envy  toward  success  worthily  won,  toward  wealth  hon- 
estly acquired.  Let  us  in  this  respect  profit  by  the  example 
of  the  republics  of  this  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  south 
of  us.  Some  of  these  republics  have  prospered  greatly;  but 
there  are  certain  ones  that  have  lagged  far  behind,  that 
still  continue  in  a  condition  of  material  poverty,  of  social 
and  political  unrest  and  confusion.  Without  exception  the 
republics  of  the  former  class  are  those  in  which  honest  in- 
dustry has  been  assured  of  reward  and  protection;  those 
where  a  cordial  welcome  has  been  extended  to  the  kind  of 
enterprise  which  benefits  the  whole  country,  while  incident- 
ally, as  is  right  and  proper,  giving  substantial  rewards  to 
those  who  manifest  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  and 
backward  republics,  the  republics  in  which  the  lot  of  the 
average  citizen  is  least  desirable,  and  the  lot  of  the  labor- 
ing man  worst  of  all,  are  precisely  those  republics  in  which 
industry  has  been  killed  because  wealth  exposed  its  owner 
to  spoliation.  To  these  communities  foreign  capital  now 
rarely  comes,  because  it  has  been  found  that  as  soon  as 
capital  is  employed  so  as  to  give  substantial  remuneration 
to  those  supplying  it  it  excites  ignorant  envy  and  hostility, 
which  result  in  such  oppressive  action,  within  or  without 
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the  law,  as  sooner  or  later  to  work  a  virtual  confiscation. 
Every  manifestation  of  feeling  of  this  kind  in  our  civiliza- 
tion should  be  crushed  at  the  outset  by  the  weight  of  a 
sensible  public  opinion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  material  prosperity  there  is 
only  one  other  thing  as  important  as  the  discouragement  of 
a  spirit  of  envy  and  hostility  toward  honest  business  men, 
toward  honest  men  of  means ;  this  is  the  discouragement  of 
dishonest  business  men,  the  war  upon  the  chicanery  and 
wrongdoing  which  -ere  peculiarly  repulsive,  peculiarly  nox- 
ious, when  exhibited  by  men  who  have  no  excuse  of  want, 
of  poverty,  of  ignorance,  for  their  crimes.  Men  of  means, 
and  above  all  men  of  great  wealth,  can  exist  in  safety  under 
the  peaceful  protection  of  the  state  only  in  orderly  societies, 
where  liberty  manifests  itself  through  and  under  the  law. 
It  is  these  men  who,  more  than  any  others,  should,  in  the 
interests  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  in  the  interests 
of  their  children  and  their  children's  children,  seek  in  every 
way,  but  especially  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  to  insist 
upon  and  to  build  up  respect  for  the  law.  It  may  not  be 
true  from  the  standpoint  of  some  particular  individual  of 
this  class,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  pre-eminently  true  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  no  less  than  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  that  it  is  a  veritable  calamity  to  achieve 
a  temporary  triumph  by  violation  or  evasion  of  the  law; 
and  we  are  the  best  friends  of  the  man  of  property,  we 
show  ourselves  the  stanchest  upholders  of  the  rights  of 
property,  when  we  set  our  faces  like  flint  against  those 
offenders  who  do  wrong  in  order  to  acquire  great  wealth  or 
who  use  this  wealth  as  a  help  to  wrongdoing. 

Wrongdoing  is  confined  to  no  class.  Good  and  evil  are 
to  be  found  among  both  rich  and  poor,  and  in  drawing  the 
line  among  our  fellows  we  must  draw  it  on  conduct  and  not 
on  worldly  possessions.  In  the  abstract  most  of  us  will 
admit  this.  In  the  concrete  we  can  act  upon  such  doctrine 
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only  if  we  really  have  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with 
one  another.  If  both  the  wage  worker  and  the  capitalist 
are  able  to  enter  each  into  the  other's  life,  to  meet  him  so 
as  to  get  into  genuine  sympathy  with  him,  most  of  the  mis- 
understanding between  them  will  disappear  and  its  place 
will  be  taken  by  a  judgment  broader,  juster,  more  kindly 
and  more  generous;  for  each  will  find  in  the  other  the  same 
essential  human  attributes  that  exist  in  himself.  It  was 
President  McKinley's  peculiar  glory  that  in  actual  practice 
he  realized  this  as  it  is  given  to  but  few  men  to  realize  it ; 
that  his  broad  and  deep  sympathies  made  him  feel  a  genu- 
ine sense  of  oneness  with  all  his  fellow  Americans,  what- 
ever their  station  or  work  in  life,  so  that  to  his  soul  they 
were  all  joined  with  him  in  a  great  brotherly  democracy 
of  the  spirit.  It  is  not  given  to  many  of  us  in  our  lives 
actually  to  realize  this  attitude  to  the  extent  that  he  did, 
but  we  can  at  least  have  it  before  us  as  the  goal  of  our  en- 
deavor, and  by  so  doing  we  shall  pay  honor  better  than  in 
any  other  way  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  President  whose 
services  in  life  we  this  day  commemorate. 


[From  an  address  at  St.  Louis,,  Mo.,  October  2, 
1907.] 

.  .  .  From  every  standpoint  it  is  desirable  for  the  nation 
to  join  in  improving  the  greatest  system  of  river  highways 
within  its  borders,  a  system  second  only  in  importance  to 
the  highway  afforded  by  the  Great  Lakes;  the  highways  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  great  tributaries,  such  as  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  Ohio.  This  river  system  traverses  too  many 
states  to  render  it  possible  to  leave  merely  to  the  states  the 
task  of  fitting  it  for  the  greatest  use  of  which  it  is  capable. 
It  is  emphatically  a  national  task,  for  this  great  river  sys- 
tem is  itself  one  of  our  chief  national  assets. 
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Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an  awakening 
in  this  country  to  the  need  of  both  the  conservation  and  the 
development  of  our  national  resources  under  the  supervision 
of  and  by  the  aid  of  the  federal  government.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  all  that  concerns  our  running  waters.  On 
the  mountains  from  which  the  springs  start  we  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  preserve  the  forests  which  regulate  the  water 
supply  and  prevent  too  startling  variations  between  drouths 
and  freshets.  Below  the  mountains,  in  the  high  dry  re- 
gions of  the  Western  plains,  we  endeavor  to  secure  the 
proper  utilization  of  the  waters  for  irrigation.  This  is  at 
the  sources  of  the  streams.  Further  down,  where  they  be- 
come navigable,  our  aim  must  be  to  try  to  develop  a  policy 
which  shall  secure  the  utmost  advantage  from  the  navigable 
waters.  Finally,  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  nation  should  do  its  full  share  in  the  work  of  levee 
building;  and,  incidentally  to  its  purpose  of  serving  navi- 
gation, this  will  also  prevent  the  ruin  of  alluvial  bottoms 
by  floods.  Our  knowledge  is  not  sufficiently  far  advanced 
to  enable  me  to  speak  definitely  as  to  the  plans  which 
should  be  adopted;  but  let  me  say  one  word  of  warning: 
The  danger  of  entering  on  any  such  scheme  lies  in  the 
adoption  of  impossible  and  undesirable  plans,  plans  the 
adoption  of  which  means  an  outlay  of  money  extravagant 
beyond  all  proportion  to  the  return,  or  which,  though  feas- 
ible, are  not,  relatively  to  other  plans,  of  an  importance 
which  warrant  their  adoption.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  secure 
the  assent  of  a  fundamentally  cautious  people  like  our  own 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  as  that  I  hope  to  see 
adopted ;  and  even  if  we  begin  to  follow  out  such  a  policy 
it  certainly  will  not  be  persevered  in  if  it  is  found  to  entail 
reckless  extravagance  or  to  be  tainted  with  jobbery.  The 
interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  must  be  always  the  first 
consideration. 

This  is  properly  a  national  movement,  because  all  inter- 
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state  and  foreign  commerce,  and  the  improvement  and  meth- 
ods of  carrying  it  on,  are  subjects  for  national  action. 
Moreover,  while  of  course  the  matter  of  the  improvement 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  is  one  which 
especially  concerns  the  great  middle  portion  of  our  coun- 
try, the  region  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Rockies, 
yet  it  is  of  concern  to  the  rest  of  the  country  also,  for  it 
cannot  too  often  be  said  that  whatever  is  really  beneficial 
to  one  part  of  our  country  is  ultimately  of  benefit  to  the 
whole.  Exactly  as  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  interior  of  our 
country  that  the  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
and  the  Gulf  should  be  safe  and  commodious,  so  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  that  the  interior 
should  possess  ample  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  its 
products.  Our  interests  are  all  closely  interwoven,  and  in 
the  long  run  it  will  be  found  that  we  go  up  or  go  down 
together.  .  .  . 

The  navy  is  not  primarily  of  importance  only  to  the 
coast  regions.  It  is  every  bit  as  much  the  concern  of  the 
farmer  who  dwells  a  thousand  miles  from  sea  water  as  of 
the  fisherman  who  makes  his  living  on  the  ocean,  for  it  is 
the  concern  of  every  good  American  who  knows  what  the 
meaning  of  the  word  patriotism  is.  This  country  is  defi- 
nitely committed  to  certain  fundamental  policies — to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  for  instance,  and  to  the  duty  not  only 
of  building,  but,  when  it  is  built,  of  policing  and  defending 
the  Panama  Canal.  We  have  definitely  taken  our  place 
among  the  great  world  powers,  and  it  would  be  a  sign  of 
ignoble  weakness,  having  taken  such  a  place,  to  shirk  its 
responsibilities.  Therefore,  unless  we  are  willing  to  aban- 
don this  place,  to  abandon  our  insistence  upon  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  to  give  up  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  be  content 
to  acknowledge  ourselves  a  weak  and  timid  nation,  we  must 
steadily  build  up  and  maintain  a  great  fighting  navy.  Our 
navy  is  already  so  efficient  as  to  be  a  matter  of  just  pride 
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to  every  American.  So  long  as  our  navy  is  no  larger  than 
at  present  it  must  be  considered  as  an  elementary  prin- 
ciple that  the  bulk  of  our  battle  fleet  must  always  be  kept 
together.  When  the  Panama  Canal  is  built  it  can  be  trans- 
ferred without  difficulty  from  one  part  of  our  coast  to  the 
other;  but  even  before  that  canal  is  built  it  ought  to  be 
thus  transferred  to  and  fro  from  time  to  time. 

In  a  couple  of  months  our  fleet  of  great  armored  ships 
starts  for  the  Pacific.  California,  Oregon  and  Washington 
have  a  coastline  which  is  our  coastline  just  as  emphatically 
as  the  coastline  of  New  York  and  Maine,  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  Our  fleet  is  going  to  its  own  home  waters  in  the 
Pacific,  and  after  a  stay  there  it  will  return  to  its  own 
home  waters  in  the  Atlantic.  The  best  place  for  a  naval 
officer  to  learn  his  duties  is  at  sea,  by  performing  them, 
and  only  by  actually  putting  through  a  voyage  of  this  na- 
ture, a  voyage  longer  than  any  ever  before  undertaken  by 
as  large  a  fleet  of  any  nation,  can  we  find  out  just  exactly 
what  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  as  to  our  naval  needs  and 
practise  our  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  highest  duties 
of  their  profession. 

Among  all  our  citizens  there  is  no  body  of  equal  size 
to  whom  we  owe  quite  as  much  as  to  the  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  bespeak  from  you  the  fullest  and  heartiest  support,  in 
the  name  of  our  nation  and  of  our  flag,  for  the  services  to 
which  these  men  belong.  .  .  . 

Now  that  the  questions  of  government  are  becoming  so 
largely  economic,  the  majority  of  our  so-called  constitu- 
tional cases  really  turn  not  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
instrument  itself,  but  upon  the  construction,  the  right  ap- 
prehension of  the  living  conditions  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  The  Constitution  is  now  and  must  remain  what 
it  always  has  been ;  but  it  can  only  be  interpreted  as  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people  demand  if  interpreted  as  a 
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living  organism,  designed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  life  and 
not  of  death;  in  other  words,  if  interpreted  as  Marshall 
interpreted  it,  as  Wilson  declared  it  should  be  interpreted. 
The  Marshall  theory,  the  theory  of  life  and  not  of  death, 
allows  to  the  nation,  that  is  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  when 
once  it  finds  a  subject  within  the  national  cognizance,  the 
widest  and  freest  choice  of  methods  for  national  control, 
and  sustains  every  exercise  of  national  power  which  has 
any  reasonable  relation  to  national  objects. 

The  negation  of  this  theory  means,  for  instance,  that  the 
nation — that  we,  the  ninety  millions  of  people  of  this  coun- 
try— will  be  left  helpless  to  control  the  huge  corporations 
which  now  domineer  in  our  industrial  life,  and  that  they 
will  have  the  authority  of  the  courts  to  work  their  desires 
unchecked;  and  such  a  decision  would  in  the  end  be  as 
disastrous  for  them  as  for  us.  If  the  theory  of  the  Mar- 
shall school  prevails,  then  an  immense  field  of  national 
power  now  unused  will  be  developed,  which  will  be  ade- 
quate for  dealing  with  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  economic 
problems  which  vex  us;  and  we  shall  be  saved  from  the 
ominous  threat  of  a  constant  oscillation  between  economic 
tyranny  and  economic  chaos.  Our  industrial,  and  there- 
fore our  social,  future  as  a  nation  depends  upon  settling 
aright  this  urgent  question. 

The  Constitution  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable  save 
by  amendment  in  due  form.  But  the  conditions  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied  have  undergone  a  change  which  is  almost 
a  transformation,  with  the  result  that  many  subjects  for- 
merly under  the  control  of  the  states  have  come  under  the 
control  of  the  nation.  As  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  said:  "The  growth  of  national  powers 
under  our  Constitution,  which  marks  merely  the  great  out- 
lines and  designates  only  the  great  objects  of  national  con- 
cern, is  to  be  compared  to  the  growth  of  a  country  not  by 
the  geographical  enlargement  of  its  boundaries,  but  by  the 
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increase  of  its  population."  A  hundred  years  ago  there 
was,  except  the  commerce  which  crawled  along  our  sea- 
coast  or  up  and  down  our  interior  waterways,  practically 
no  interstate  commerce.  Now,  by  the  railroad,  the  mails, 
the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  an  immense  part  of  our 
commerce  is  interstate.  By  the  transformation  it  has  es- 
caped from  the  power  of  the  state  and  come  under  the 
power  of  the  nation.  Therefore  there  has  been  a  great 
practical  change  in  the  exercise  of  the  national  power,  under 
the.  acts  of  Congress,  over  interstate  commerce,  while  on 
the  other  hand  there  has  been  no  noticeable  change  in  the 
exercise  of  the  national  power  "  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  The  change 
as  regards  interstate  commerce  has  been  not  in  the  Consti- 
tution, but  in  the  business  of  the  people  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied.  Our  economic  and  social  future  depends  in  a 
very  large  part  upon  how  the  interstate  commerce  power  of 
the  nation  is  interpreted. 


[From  his  seventh  annual  message  to  Congress, 
December  4,  1907.'] 

When  our  tax  laws  are  revised  the  question  of  an  in- 
come tax  and  an  inheritance  tax  should  receive  the  careful 
attention  of  our  legislators.  In  my  judgment  both  of  these 
taxes  should  be  part  of  our  system  of  federal  taxation.  I 
speak  diffidently  about  the  income  tax  because  one  scheme 
for  an  income  tax  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court;  while  in  addition  it  is  a  difficult  tax  to  admin- 
ister in  its  practical  working,  and  great  care  would  have 
tp  be  exercised  to  see  that  it  was  not  evaded  by  the  very 
men  whom  it  was  most  desirable  to  have  taxed,  for  if  so 
evaded  it  would,  of  course,  be  worse  than  no  tax  at  all,  as 
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the  least  desirable  of  all  taxes  is  the  tax  which  bears 
heavily  upon  the  honest  as  compared  with  the  dishonest 
man.  Nevertheless,  a  graduated  income  tax  of  the  proper 
type  would  be  a  desirable  feature  of  federal  taxation,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  may  be  devised  which  the  Supreme 
Court  will  declare  constitutional.  The  inheritance  tax,  how- 
ever, is  both  a  far  better  method  of  taxation  and  far  more 
important  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  fortunes  of  the 
country  bear  in  proportion  to  their  increase  in  size  a  cor- 
responding increase  and  burden  of  taxation.  The  govern- 
ment has  the  absolute  right  to  decide  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  a  man  shall  receive  a  bequest  or  devise  from  another, 
and  this  point  in  the  devolutions  of  property  is  especially 
appropriate  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax.  Laws  imposing 
such  taxes  have  repeatedly  been  placed  upon  the  national 
statute  books  and  as  repeatedly  declared  constitutional 
by  the  courts;  and  these  laws  contained  the  progressive 
principle,  that  is,  after  a  certain  amount  is  reached  the 
bequest  or  gift,  in  life  or  death,  is  increasingly  burdened 
and  the  rate  of  taxation  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  remoteness  of  blood  of  the  man  receiving  the  bequest. 
These  principles  are  recognized  already  in  the  leading 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  In  Great  Britain  all  the 
estates  worth  $5,000  or  less  are  practically  exempt  from 
death  duties,  while  the  increase  is  such  that  when  an  estate 
exceeds  $5,000,000  in  value  and  passes  to  a  distant  kins- 
man or  stranger  in  blood  the  government  receives,  all  told, 
an  amount  equivalent  to  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  whole  estate. 
In  France  so  much  of  an  inheritance  as  exceeds  $10,000,000 
pays  over  a  fifth  to  the  state  if  it  passes  to  a  distant  relative. 
The  German  law  is  especially  interesting  to  us  because 
it  makes  the  inheritance  tax  an  imperial  measure  while 
allotting  to  the  individual  states  of  the  empire  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  and  permitting  them  to  impose  taxes  in 
addition  to  those  imposed  by  the  imperial  government. 
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Small  inheritances  are  exempt,  but  the  tax  is  so  sharply 
progressive  that  when  the  inheritance  is  still  not  very  large, 
provided  it  is  not  an  agricultural  or  a  forest  land,  it  is 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  if  it  goes  to  distant  rela- 
tives. There  is  no  reason  why  in  the  United  States  the 
national  government  should  not  impose  inheritance  taxes  in 
addition  to  those  imposed  by  the  states,  and  when  we  last 
had  an  inheritance  tax  about  one-half  of  the  states  levied 
such  taxes  concurrently  with  the  national  government,  mak- 
ing a  combined  maximum  rate,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  25 
per  cent.  The  French  law  has  one  feature  which  is  to  be 
heartily  commended.  The  progressive  principle  is  so  ap- 
plied that  each  higher  rate  is  imposed  only  on  the  excess 
above  the  amount  subject  to  the  next  lower  rate,  so  that 
each  increase  of  rate  will  apply  only  to  a  certain  amount 
above  a,  certain  maximum.  The  tax  should  if  possible  be 
made  to  bear  more  heavily  upon  those  residing  without  the 
country  than  within  it.  A  heavy  progressive  tax  upon  a 
very  large  fortune  is  in  no  way  such  a  tax  upon  thrift  or 
industry  as  a  light  tax  would  be  on  a  small  fortune.  No 
advantage  comes  either  to  the  country  as  a  whole  or  to  the 
individuals  inheriting  the  money  by  permitting  the  trans- 
mission in  their  entirety  of  the  enormous  fortunes  which 
would  be  affected  by  such  a  tax,  and  as  an  incident  to  its 
function  of  revenue  raising  such  a  tax  would  help  to  pre- 
serve a  measurable  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  people 
of  the  generations  growing  to  manhood.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  that  socialistic  idea  which  would 
try  to  put  laziness,  thriftlessness  and  inefficiency  on  a  par 
with  industry,  thrift  and  efficiency,  which  would  strive  to 
break  up  not  merely  private  property,  but  what  is  far  more 
important,  the  home,  the  chief  prop  upon  which  our  whole 
civilization  stands.  Such  a  theory,  if  ever  adopted,  would 
mean  the  ruin  of  the  entire  country — a  ruin  which  would 
bear  heaviest  upon  the  weakest,  upon  those  least  able  to 
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shift  for  themselves.  But  proposals  for  legislation  such  as 
this  herein  advocated  are  directly  opposed  to  this  class  of 
socialistic  theories.  Our  aim  is  to  recognize  what  Lincoln 
pointed  out — the  fact  that  there  are  some  respects  in  which 
men  are  obviously  not  equal — but  also  to  insist  that  there 
should  be  an  equality  of  self-respect  and  of  mutual  re- 
spect, an  equality  of  rights  before  the  law,  and  at  least 
an  approximate  equality  in  the  conditions  under  which  each 
man  obtains  the  chance  to  show  the  stuff  that  is  in  him 
when  compared  to  his  fellows.  .  .  . 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  founded  there 
was  much  sneering  as  to  its  usefulness.  No  department  of 
the  government,  however,  has  more  emphatically  vindicated 
its  usefulness,  and  none  save  the  Postoffice  Department 
comes  so  continually  and  intimately  into  touch  with  the 
people.  The  two  citizens  whose  welfare  is  in  the  aggre- 
gate most  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  therefore 
to  the  welfare  of  all  other  citizens,  are  the  wage  worker 
who  does  manual  labor  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  farmer. 
There  are,  of  course,  kinds  of  labor  where  the  work  must 
be  purely  mental,  and  there  are  other  kinds  of  labor  where, 
under  existing  conditions,  very  little  demand  indeed  is  made 
upon  the  mind,  though  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  propor- 
tion of  men  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  is  diminishing. 
But  in  any  community  with  the  solid,  healthy  qualities 
which  make  up  a  really  great  nation  the  bulk  of  the  people 
should  do  work  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  both  body 
and  mind.  Progress  cannot  permanently  exist  in  the  aban- 
donment of  physical  labor,  but  in  the  development  of  phys- 
ical labor,  so  that  it  shall  represent  more  and  more  the  work 
of  the  trained  mind  in  the  trained  body.  Our  school  sys- 
tem is  gravely  defective  in  so  far  as  it  puts  a  premium 
upon  mere  literary  training,  and  tends,  therefore,  to  train 
the  boy  away  from  the  farm  and  the  workshop.  Nothing 
is  more  needed  than  the  best  type  of  industrial  school,  the 
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school  for  mechanical  industries  in  the  city,  the  school  for 
practically  teaching  agriculture  in  the  country.  The  call- 
ing of  the  skilled  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  calling  of  the  skilled 
mechanic,  should  alike  be  recognized  as  professions  just 
as  emphatically  as  the  callings  of  lawyer,  doctor,  merchant 
or  clerk.  The  schools  should  encourage  this  fact,  and 
it  should  equally  be  recognized  in  popular  opinion.  The 
young  man  who  has  the  farsightedness  and  courage  to  rec- 
ognize it  and  to  get  over  the  idea  that  it  makes  a  difference 
whether  what  he  earns  is  called  salary  or  wages,  and  who 
refuses  to  enter  the  crowded  field  of  the  so-called  profes- 
sions, and  takes  to  constructive  industry  instead,  is  reason- 
ably sure  of  an  ample  reward  in  earnings,  in  health,  in 
opportunity  to  marry  early  and  to  establish  a  home  with  a 
fair  amount  of  freedom  from  worry.  It  should  be  one  of 
our  prime  objects  to  put  both  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic 
on  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  reward,  so  as  to  increase 
their  effectiveness  in  the  economic  world,  and  therefore  the 
dignity,  the  remuneration  and  the  power  of  their  positions 
in  the  social  world. 

No  growth  of  cities,  no  growth  of  wealth,  can  make  up 
for  any  loss  in  either  the  number  or  the  character  of  the 
farming  population.  We  of  the  United  States  should  real- 
ize this  above  almost  all  other  peoples.  We  began  our 
existence,  as  a  nation  of  farmers,  and  in  every  great  crisis 
of  the  past  a  peculiar  dependence  has  had  to  be  placed 
upon  the  farming  population.  And  this  dependence  has 
hitherto  been  justified;  but  it  cannot  be  justified  in  the 
future  if  agriculture  is  permitted  to  sink  in  the  scale  as 
compared  with  other  employments.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  that  pre-eminently  typical  American,  the  farmer  who 
owns  his  own  medium  sized  farm.  To  have  his  place  taken 
by  either  a  class  of  small  peasant  proprietors  or  by  a  class 
of  great  landlords  with  tenant  farmed  estates  would  be  a 
veritable  calamity.  The  growth  of  our  cities  is  a  good 
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thing,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  mean  a  growth  at 
the  expense  of  the  country  farmer.  We  must  welcome  the 
rise  of  physical  sciences  in  their  application  to  agricultural 
practices  and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  render  country  con- 
ditions more  easy  and  pleasant.  There  are  forces  which 
now  tend  to  bring  about  both  these  results,  but  they  are  as 
yet  in  their  infancy.  The  national  government  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  do  all  it  can  by  joining 
with  the  state  governments  and  with  independent  associa- 
tions of  farmers  to  encourage  the  growth  in  the  open  farm- 
ing country  of  such  institutional  and  social  movements  as 
will  meet  the  demand  of  the  best  type  of  farmers  both  for 
the  improvement  of  their  farms  and  for  the  betterment  of 
the  life  itself.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in  many 
places,  perhaps  especially  in  certain  districts  of  the  South, 
accomplished  an  extraordinary  amount  by  co-operating  with 
and  teaching  the  farmers  through  their  associations,  on 
their  own  soil,  how  to  increase  their  income  by  managing 
their  farms  better  than  they  were  hitherto  managed.  The 
farmer  must  not  lose  his  independence,  his  initiative,  his 
rugged  self-reliance,  yet  he  must  learn  to  work  in  the 
heartiest  co-operation  with  his  fellows,  exactly  as  the  busi- 
ness man  has  learned  to  work;  and  he  must  prepare  to  use 
to  constantly  better  advantage  the  knowledge  that  can  be 
obtained  from  agricultural  colleges,  while  he  must  insist 
upon  a  practical  curriculum  in  the  schools  in  which  his 
children  are  taught.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  both  deal  with  the 
fundamental  needs  of  our  people  in  the  production  of  raw 
material  and  its  manufacture  and  distribution,  and  there- 
fore with  the  welfare  of  those  who  produce  it  in  the  raw 
state  and  of  those  who  manufacture  and  distribute  it.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  but  recently  been 
founded,  but  has  already  justified  its  existence,  while  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  yields  to  no  other  in  the  govern- 
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ment  in  the  practical  benefits  which  it  produces  in  propor- 
tion to  the  public  money  expended.  It  must  continue  in  the 
future  to  deal  with  growing  crops  as  it  has  dealt  in  the 
past,  but  it  must  still  further  extend  its  field  of  usefulness 
hereafter  by  dealing  with  live  men,  through  a  far-reaching 
study  and  treatment  of  the  problems  of  farm  life  alike  from 
the  industrial  and  economic  and  social  standpoint.  Farmers 
must  co-operate  with  one  another  and  with  the  government, 
and  the  government  can  best  give  its  aid  through  associa- 
tions of  farmers,  so  as  to  deliver  to  the  farmer  the  large 
body  of  agricultural  knowledge  which  has  been  accumulated 
by  the  national  and  state  governments  and  by  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  schools. 


[From  a  special  message  to  Congress,  January 
31,  1908.'] 

Under  no  circumstances  would  we  countenance  attacks 
upon  law-abiding  property,  or  do  aught  but  condemn  those 
who  hold  up  rich  men  as  being  evil  men  because  of  their 
riches.  On  the  contrary,  our  whole  effort  is  to  insist  upon 
conduct,  and  neither  wealth  nor  property  nor  any  other 
class  distinction,  as  being  the  proper  standard  by  which  to 
judge  the  actions  of  men.  For  the  honest  man  of  great 
wealth  we  have  a  hearty  regard,  j  ust  as  we  have  a  hearty  re- 
gard for  the  honest  politician  and  honest  newspaper.  But 
part  of  the  movement  to  uphold  honesty  must  be  a  move- 
ment to  frown  on  dishonesty.  We  attack  only  the  corrupt 
men  of  wealth,  who  find  in  the  purchased  politician  the 
most  efficient  instrument  of  corruption  and  in  the  purchased 
newspaper  the  most  efficient  defender  of  corruption.  Our 
main  quarrel  is  not  with  these  agents  and  representatives  of 
the  interests.  They  derive  their  chief  power  from  the  great 
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sinister  offenders  who  stand  behind  them.  They  are  but 
puppets  who  move  as  the  strings  are  pulled.  It  is  not  the 
puppets,  but  the  strong  cunning  men  and  the  mighty  forces 
working  for  evil  behind  and  through  the  puppets,  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal.  We  seek  to  control  law  defying 
wealth ;  in  the  first  place  to  prevent  its  doing  dire  evil  to  the 
Republic,  and  in  the  next  place  to  avoid  the  vindictive  and 
dreadful  radicalism  which,  if  left  uncontrolled,  it  is  certain 
in  the  end  to  arouse.  Sweeping  attacks  upon  all  property, 
upon  all  men  of  means,  without  regard  to  whether  they  do 
well  or  ill,  would  sound  the  death  knell  of  the  Republic ;  and 
such  attacks  become  inevitable  if  decent  citizens  permit 
those  rich  men  whose  lives  are  corrupt  and  evil  to  domineer 
in  swollen  pride,  unchecked  and  unhindered,  over  the  des- 
tinies of  this  country.  We  act  in  no  vindictive  spirit,  and 
we  are  no  respecters  of  persons.  If  a  labor  union  does 
wrong,  we  oppose  it  as  firmly  as  we  oppose  a  corporation 
which  does  wrong;  and  we  stand  equally  stoutly  for  the 
rights  of  the  man  of  wealth  and  for  the  rights  of  the  wage- 
worker.  We  seek  to  protect  the  property  of  every  man 
who  acts  honestly,  of  every  corporation  that  represents 
wealth  honestly  accumulated  and  honestly  used.  We  seek 
to  stop  wrongdoing,  and  we  desire  to  punish  wrongdoers 
only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  achieve  this  end. 

There  are  ample  material  rewards  for  those  who  serve 
with  fidelity  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness;  but  they  are 
dearly  paid  for  by  the  people  who  permit  their  representa- 
tives, whether  in  public  life,  in  the  press,  or  in  the  col- 
leges where  their  young  men  are  taught,  to  preach  and  to 
practice  that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for 
the  poor.  The  amount  of  money  the  representatives  of  cer- 
tain great  moneyed  interests  are  willing  to  spend  can  be 
gauged  by  their  recent  publication  broadcast  throughout 
the  papers  of  this  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, of  huge  advertisements  attacking  with  envenomed  bit- 
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terness  the  administration's  policy  of  warning  against  suc- 
cessful dishonesty,  and  by  their  circulation  of  pamphlets 
and  books  prepared  with  the  same  object;  while  they  like- 
wise push  the  circulation  of  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
men,  who,  whether  because  they  are  misled,  or  because,  see- 
ing the  light,  they  yet  are  willing  to  sin  against  the  light, 
serve  these  their  masters  of  great  wealth  to  the  cost  of  the 
plain  people.  The  books  and  pamphlets,  the  controlled 
newspapers,  the  speeches  by  public  or  private  men  to  which 
I  refer,  are  usually  and  especially  in  the  interest  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  and  of  certain  notorious  railroad  combi- 
nations, but  they  also  defend  other  individuals  and  cor- 
porations of  great  wealth  that  have  been  guilty  of  wrong- 
doing. It  is  only  rarely  that  the  men  responsible  for  the 
wrongdoing  themselves  speak  or  write.  Normally  they 
hire  others  to  do  their  bidding,  or  find  others  who  will  do  it 
without  hire.  From  the  railroad  rate  law  to  the  pure  food 
law,  every  measure  for  honesty  in  business  that  has  been 
passed  during  the  last  six  years  has  been  opposed  by  these 
men  on  its  passage  and  in  its  administration  with  every  re- 
source that  bitter  and  unscrupulous  craft  could  suggest  and 
the  command  of  almost  unlimited  money  secure.  But  for 
the  last  year  the  attack  has  been  made  with  most  bitterness 
upon  the  actual  administration  of  the  law,  especially 
through  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  also  through  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations. The  extraordinary  violence  of  the  assaults  upon 
our  policy  contained  in  these  speeches,  editorials,  articles, 
advertisements  and  pamphlets,  and  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  spent  in  these  various  ways,  give  a  fairly  accurate 
measure  of  the  anger  and  terror  which  our  public  actions 
have  caused  the  corrupt  men  of  vast  wealth  to  feel  in  the 
very  marrow  of  their  being.  The  attack  is  sometimes  made 
openly  against  us  for  enforcing  the  law,  and  sometimes 
with  a  certain  cunning,  for  not  trying  to  enforce  it  in  some 
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other  way  than  that  which  experience  shows  to  be  practical. 
One  of  the  favorite  methods  of  the  latter  class  of  assailant 
is  to  attack  the  administration  for  not  procuring  the  impris- 
onment, instead  of  the  fine,  of  offenders  under  these  anti- 
trust laws.  The  man  making  this  assault  is  usually  either 
a  prominent  lawyer  or  an  editor  who  takes  his  policy  from 
the  financiers  and  his  arguments  from  their  attorneys.  If 
the  former,  he  has  defended  and  advised  many  wealthy  male- 
factors, and  he  knows  well  that,  thanks  to  the  advice  of 
lawyers  like  himself,  a  certain  kind  of  modern  corporation 
has  been  turned  into  an  admirable  instrument  by  which  to 
render  it  wellnigh  impossible  to  get  at  the  head  of  the  cor- 
poration, at  the  man  who  is  really  most  guilty.  When  we 
are  able  to  put  the  real  wrongdoer  in  prison,  this  is  what 
we  strive  to  do;  this  is  what  we  have  actually  done  with 
some  very  wealthy  criminals,  who,  moreover,  represented 
that  most  baneful  of  all  alliances,  the  alliance  between  the 
corruption  of  organized  politics  and  the  corruption  of  high 
finance.  This  is  what  we  have  done  in  the  Gaynor  and 
Greene  case,  in  the  case  of  the  misapplication  of  funds  in 
connection  with  certain  great  banks  in  Chicago,  in  the  land 
fraud  cases,  where,  as  in  other  cases  likewise,  neither  the 
highest  political  position  nor  the  possession  of  great  wealth 
has  availed  to  save  the  offenders  from  prison.  The  fed- 
eral government  does  scourge  sin;  it  does  bid  sinners  fear; 
for  it  has  put  behind  the  bars  with  impartial  severity  the 
powerful  financier.,  the  powerful  politician,  the  rich  land 
thief,  the  rich  contractor — all,  no  matter  how  high  their 
station,  against  whom  criminal  misdeeds  can  be  proved.  All 
their  wealth  and  power  cannot  protect  them.  But  it  often 
happens  that  the  effort  to  imprison  a  given  defendant  is 
certain  to  be  futile,  while  it  is  possible  to  fine  him  or  to  fine 
the  corporation  of  which  he  is  head ;  so  that,  in  other  words, 
the  only  way  of  punishing  the  wrong  is  by  fining  the  cor- 
poration, unless  we  are  content  to  proceed  personally  against 
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the  minor  agents.  The  corporation  lawyers  to  whom  I  refer 
and  their  employers  are  the  men  mainly  responsible  for  this 
state  of  things,  and  their  responsibility  is  shared  with  all 
who  ingeniously  oppose  the  passing  of  just  and  effective 
laws,  or  who  fail  to  execute  them  when  they  have  been 
put  on  the  statute  books. 

Much  is  said  in  these  attacks  upon  the  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent administration,  about  the  rights  of  "  innocent  stockhold- 
ers." That  stockholder  is  not  innocent  who  voluntarily 
purchases  stock  in  a  corporation  whose  methods  and  man- 
agement he  knows  to  be  corrupt,  and  stockholders  are  bound 
to  try  to  secure  honest  management,  or  else  are  estopped 
from  complaining  about  the  proceedings  the  government 
finds  necessary  in  order  to  compel  the  corporation  to  obey 
the  law.  There  has  been  in  the  past  grave  wrong  done  inno- 
cent stockholders  by  overcapitalization,  stock  watering,  stock 
jobbing,  stock  manipulation.  This  we  have  sought  to  pre- 
vent— first,  by  exposing  the  thing  done  and  punishing  the 
offender  when  any  existing  law  had  been  violated;  second, 
by  recommending  the  passage  of  laws  which  would  make 
unlawful  similar  practices  for  the  future.  The  public  men, 
lawyers  and  editors  who  loudly  proclaim  their  sympathy 
for  the  "  innocent  stockholders  "  when  a  great  law-defying 
corporation  is  punished,  are  the  first  to  protest  with  frantic 
vehemence  against  all  efforts  by  law  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
practices  which  are  the  real  and  ultimate  sources  of  the 
damage  alike  to  the  stockholders  and  the  public.  The  apol- 
ogists of  successful  dishonesty  always  declaim  against  any 
effort  to  punish  or  prevent  it,  on  the  ground  that  any  such 
effort  will  "  unsettle  business."  It  is  they  who  by  their  acts 
have  unsettled  business,  and  the  very  men  raising  this  cry 
spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  securing,  by 
speech,  editorial,  book  or  pamphlet,  the  defence  by  mis- 
statements  of  what  they  have  done;  and  yet  when  pub- 
lic servants  correct  their  misstatements  by  telling  the 
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truth  they  declaim  against  them  for  breaking  silence 
lest  "  values  be  depreciated."  They  have  hurt  honest  busi- 
ness men,  honest  workingmen,  honest  farmers;  and  now 
they  clamor  against  the  truth  being  told. 

The  keynote  of  all  these  attacks  upon  the  effort  to  se- 
cure honesty  in  business  and  in  politics  is  well  expressed  in 
brazen  protests  against  any  effort  for  the  moral  regenera- 
tion of  the  business  world,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  un- 
natural, unwarranted  and  injurious,  and  that  business  panic 
is  the  necessary  penalty  for  such  effort  to  secure  business 
honesty.  The  morality  of  such  a  plea  is  precisely  as  great 
as  if  made  on  behalf  of  the  men  caught  in  a  gambling  es- 
tablishment when  that  gambling  establishment  is  raided  by 
the  police.  If  such  words  mean  anything  they  mean  that 
those  whose  sentiments  they  represent  stand  against  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  a  moral  regeneration  of  business  which 
will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  insurance,  banking,  and 
street  railroad  scandals  in  New  York;  a  repetition  of  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  deal ;  a  repetition  of  the  combination  be- 
tween certain  professional  politicians,  certain  professional 
labor  leaders,  and  certain  big  financiers,  from  the  disgrace 
of  which  San  Francisco  has  just  been  rescued;  a  repetition 
of  the  successful  effort  by  the  Standard  Oil  people  to  crush 
out  every  competitor,  to  overawe  the  common  carriers  and  to 
establish  a  monopoly  which  treats  the  public  with  a  con- 
tempt which  the  public  deserves  so  long  as  it  permits  men  of 
such  principles  and  such  sentiments  to  avow  and  act  on 
them  with  impunity.  The  outcry  against  stopping  dishon- 
est practices  among  wrongdoers  who  happen  to  be  wealthy 
is  precisely  similar  to  the  outcry  raised  against  every  effort 
for  cleanliness  and  decency  in  city  government,  because, 
forsooth,  it  will  "  hurt  business."  The  same  outcry  is  made 
against  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecuting  the  heads 
of  colossal  corporations  that  has  been  made  against  the  men 
who  in  San  Francisco  have  prosecuted  with  impartial  sever- 
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ity  the  wrongdoers  among  business  men,  public  officials  and 
labor  leaders  alike.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  the  two 
cases.  Just  as  the  blackmailer  and  bribe  giver  stand  on  the 
same  evil  eminence  of  infamy,  so  the  man  who  makes  an 
enormous  fortune  by  corrupting  legislatures  and  municipal- 
ities and  fleecing  his  stockholders  and  the  public  stands  on 
the  same  moral  level  with  the  creature  who  fattens  on  the 
blood  money  of  the  gambling  houses  and  the  saloon.  More- 
over, in  the  last  analysis,  both  kinds  of  corruption  are  far 
more  intimately  connected  than  would  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear ;  the  wrongdoing  is  at  bottom  the  same.  Corrupt  busi- 
ness and  corrupt  politics  act  and  react  with  ever  increasing 
debasement,  one  on  the  other;  the  corrupt  head  of  a  cor- 
poration and  the  corrupt  labor  leader  are  both  in  the  same 
degree,  the  enemies  of  honest  corporations  and  honest  la- 
bor unions;  the  rebate  taker,  the  franchise  trafficker,  the 
manipulator  of  securities,  the  purveyor  and  protector  of 
vice,  the  blackmailing  ward  boss,  the  ballot  box  stuffer,  the 
demagogue,  the  mob  leader,  the  hired  bully  and  man  killer 
— all  alike  work  at  the  same  web  of  corruption,  and  all  alike 
should  be  abhorred  by  honest  men. 

The  "  business  "  which  is  hurt  by  the  movement  for  hon- 
esty is  the  kind  of  business  which,  in  the  long  run  it  pays 
the  country  to  have  hurt.  It  is  the  kind  of  business  which 
has  tended  to  make  the  very  name  "  high  finance  "  a  term 
of  scandal,  to  which  all  honest  American  men  of  business 
should  join  in  putting  an  end.  The  special  pleaders  for 
business  dishonesty,  in  denouncing  the  present  administra- 
tion for  enforcing  the  law  against  the  huge  and  corrupt 
corporations  which  have  defied  the  law  also  denounce  it  for 
endeavoring  to  secure  sadly  needed  labor  legislation,  such 
as  a  far-reaching  law  making  employers  liable  for  injuries 
to  their  employes.  It  is  meet  and  fit  that  the  apologists  for 
corrupt  wealth  should  oppose  every  effort  to  relieve  weak 
and  helpless  people  from  crushing  misfortune  brought  upon 
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them  by  injury  in  the  business  from  which  they  gain  a 
bare  livelihood.  The  burden  should  be  distributed.  It  is 
hypocritical  baseness  to  speak  of  a  girl  who  works  in  a 
factory  where  the  dangerous  machinery  is  unprotected  as 
having  the  "  right "  freely  to  contract  to  expose  herself  to 
dangers  to  life  and  limb.  She  has  no  alternative  but  to  suf- 
fer want  or  else  to  expose  herself  to  such  dangers,  and  when 
she  loses  a  hand  or  is  otherwise  maimed  or  disfigured  for 
life,  it  is  a  moral  wrong  that  the  whole  burden  of  the  risk 
necessarily  incidental  to  the  business  should  be  placed  with 
crushing  weight  upon  her  weak  shoulders  and  all  who 
profit  by  her  work  escape  scot  free.  This  is  what 
opponents  of  a  just  employers'  liability  law  advocate,  and 
it  is  consistent  that  they  should  usually  also  advocate  immu- 
nity for  those  most  dangerous  members  of  the  criminal  class 
— the  criminals  of  great  wealth. 

Our  opponents  have  recently  been  bitterly  criticising  the 
two  judges  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  communications 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
for  having  imposed  heavy  fines  on  these  two  corporations, 
and  yet  these  same  critics  of  these  two  judges  exhaust 
themselves  in  denouncing  the  most  respectful  and  cautious 
discussion  of  the  official  action  of  a  judge  which  results  in 
immunity  to  wealthy  and  powerful  wrongdoers,  or  which 
renders  nugatory  a  temperate  effort  to  better  the  conditions 
of  life  and  work  among  those  of  our  fellow  country  men 
whose  need  is  greatest.  Most  certainly  it  behooves  us  all  to 
treat  with  the  utmost  respect  the  high  office  of  judge;  and 
our  judges,  as  a  whole,  are  brave  and  upright  men.  Respect 
for  the  law  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  respect  for  the 
judges;  and,  as  a  whole,  it  is  true  now  as  in  the  past  that 
the  judges  stand  in  character  and  service  above  all  other  men 
among  their  fellow  servants  of  the  public.  There  is  all  the 
greater  need  that  the  few  who  fail  in  this  great  office,  who 
fall  below  this  high  standard  of  integrity,  of  wisdom,  of 
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sympathetic  understanding  and  of  courage,  should  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  needs  of  their  countrymen.  A 
judge  who  on  the  bench  either  truckles  to  the  mob  and 
shrinks  from  sternly  repressing  violence  and  disorder,  or 
bows  down  before  a  corporation,  who  fails  to  stand  up 
valiantly  for  the  rights  of  property  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on 
the  other,  by  misuse  of  the  process  of  injunction  or  by  his 
attitude  toward  all  measures  for  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  labor,  makes  the  wage  worker  feel  with  bitterness 
that  the  courts  are  hostile  to  him;  or  who  fails  to  realize 
that  all  public  servants  in  their  several  stations  must  strive 
to  stop  the  abuses  of  the  criminal  rich — such  a  man  per- 
forms an  even  worse  service  to  the  body  politic  than  the 
legislator  or  executive  who  goes  wrong.  The  judge  who 
does  his  full  duty  well  stands  higher  and  renders  a  better 
service  to  the  people  than  any  other  public  servant;  he  is 
entitled  to  greater  respect,  and  if  he  is  a  true  servant  of 
the  people,  if  he  is  upright,  wise  and  fearless,  he  will  un- 
hesitatingly disregard  even  the  wishes  of  the  people  if  they 
conflict  with  the  eternal  principles  of  right  as  against 
wrong.  He  must  serve  the  people,  but  he  must  serve  his 
own  conscience  first.  All  honor  to  such  a  judge,  and  all 
honor  cannot  be  rendered  him  if  it  is  rendered  equally  to 
his  brethren  who  fall  immeasurably  below  the  high  ideals 
for  which  he  stands.  Untruthful  criticism  is  wicked  at  all 
times,  and  whoever  may  be  the  object;  but  it  is  a  pecu- 
liarly flagrant  iniquity  when  a  judge  is  the  object.  No 
man  should  lightly  criticise  a  judge;  no  man  should,  even  in 
his  own  mind,  condemn  a  judge  unless  he  is  sure  of  the 
facts.  If  a  judge  is  assailed  for  standing  against  popular 
folly,  and  above  all,  for  standing  against  mob  violence,  all 
honorable  men  should  rally  instantly  to  his  support.  Never- 
theless, if  he  clearly  fails  to  do  his  duty  by  the  public  in 
dealing  with  lawbreaking  corporations,  lawbreaking  men  of 
wealth,  he  must  expect  to  feel  the  weight  of  public  opinion; 
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and  this  is  but  right,  for  except  in  extreme  cases  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  he  can  be  reached  at  all.  No  servant  of 
the  people  has  a  right  to  expect  to  be  free  from  just  and 
honest  criticism. 

The  opponents  of  the  measures  we  champion  single  out 
now  one  and  now  another  measure  for  especial  attack,  and 
speak  as  if  the  movement  in  which  we  are  engaged  was 
purely  economic.  It  has  a  large  economic  side,  but  it  is 
fundamentally  an  ethical  movement.  It  is  not  a  movement 
to  be  completed  in  one  year,  or  two  or  three  years;  it  is  a 
movement  which  must  be  persevered  in  until  the  spirit 
which  lies  behind  it  sinks  deep  into  the  heart  and  the  con- 
science of  the  whole  people.  It  is  always  important  to 
choose  the  right  means  to  achieve  our  purposes,  but  it  is 
even  more  important  to  keep  this  purpose  clearly  before  us ; 
and  this  purpose  is  to  secure  national  honesty  in  business 
and  in  politics.  We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  cynical  belief 
that  dishonesty  and  unfair  dealing  are  essential  to  business 
success,  and  are  to  be  condoned  when  the  success  is  mod- 
erate and  applauded  when  the  success  is  great.  The  meth- 
ods by  which  the  Standard  Oil  people  and  those  engaged  in 
the  other  combinations  of  which  I  have  spoken  above  have 
achieved  great  fortunes  can  only  be  justified  by  the  ad- 
vocacy of  a  system  of  morality  which  would  also  justify 
every  form  of  criminality  on  the  part  of  a  labor  union,  and 
every  form  of  violence,  corruption  and  fraud,  from  murder 
to  bribery  and  ballot  box  stuffing  in  politics.  We  are  try- 
ing to  secure  equality  of  opportunity  for  all,  and  the  strug- 
gle for  honesty  is  the  same  whether  it  is  made  on  behalf  of 
one  set  of  men  or  another.  In  the  interest  of  the  small 
settlers  and  landowners  and  against  the  embittered  op- 
position of  wealthy  owners  of  huge  wandering  flocks 
of  sheep,  or  of  corporations  desiring  to  rob  the  people  of 
coal  and  timber,  we  strive  to  put  an  end  to  the  theft  of  pub- 
lic land  in  the  West.  When  we  do  this,  and  protest 
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against  the  action  of  all  men,  whether  in  public  life  or  in 
private  life,  who  either  take  part  in  or  refuse  to  try  to  stop 
such  theft,  we  are  really  engaged  in  the  same  policy  as 
when  we  endeavor  to  put  a  stop  to  rebates  or  to  prevent 
the  upgrowth  of  uncontrolled  monopolies.  Our  effort  is 
simply  to  enforce  the  principles  of  common  honesty  and 
common  sense.  It  would  indeed  be  ill  for  the  country 
should  there  be  any  halt  in  our  work.  .  .  . 

We  have  just  passed  through  two  months  of  acute  finan- 
cial stress.  At  any  such  time  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  entirely 
innocent  people  suffer  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  every 
one  must  feel  the  keenest  sympathy  for  the  large  body  of 
honest  business  men,  of  honest  investors,  of  honest  wage- 
workers,  who  suffer  because  involved  in  a  crash  for  which 
they  are  in  no  way  responsible.  At  such  a  time  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  men  to  feel  gloomy 
and  frightened  at  the  outlook;  but  there  is  no  justification 
for  this  feeling.  There  is  no  nation  so  absolutely  sure  of 
ultimate  success  as  ours.  Of  course  we  shall  succeed.  Ours 
is  a  nation  of  masterful  energy,  with  a  continent  for  its 
domain,  and  it  feels  within  its  veins  the  thrill  which  comes 
to  those  who  know  that  they  possess  the  future.  We  are 
not  cast  down  by  the  fear  of  failure.  We  are  upheld  by  the 
confident  hope  of  ultimate  triumph.  The  wrongs  that  exist 
are  to  be  corrected;  but  they  in  no  way  justify  doubt  as  to 
the  final  outcome,  doubt  as  to  the  great  material  prosperity 
of  the  future,  or  of  the  lofty  spiritual  life  which  is  to  be 
built  upon  that  prosperity  as  a  foundation.  No  misdeeds 
done  in  the  present  must  be  permitted  to  shroud  from  our 
eyes  the  glorious  future  of  the  nation;  but  because  of  this 
very  fact  it  behooves  us  never  to  swerve  from  our  resolute 
purpose  to  cut  out  wrongdoing  and  uphold  what  is  right. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  actions  of  this  ad- 
ministration have  brought  on  business  distress;  so  far  as 
this  is  due  to  local  and  not  world-wide  causes,  and  to  the 
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actions  of  any  particular  individuals,  it  is  due  to  the  specu- 
lative folly  and  flagrant  dishonesty  of  a  few  men  of  great 
wealth,  who  seek  to  shield  themselves  from  the  effects  of 
their  own  wrongdoing  by  ascribing  its  results  to  the  actions 
of  those  who  have  sought  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wrongdoing. 
But  if  it  were  true  that  to  cut  out  rottenness  from  the  body 
politic  meant  a  momentary  check  to  an  unhealthy  seeming 
prosperity,  I  should  not  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  put  the 
knife  to  the  corruption.  On  behalf  of  all  our  people,  on 
behalf  no  less  of  the  honest  man  of  means  than  of  the  hon- 
est man  who  earns  each  day's  livelihood  by  that  day's  sweat 
of  his  brow,  it  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  honesty  in  busi- 
ness and  politics  alike,  in  all  walks  of  life,  in  big  things 
and  in  little  things;  upon  just  and  fair  dealings  as  between 
man  and  man.  Those  who  demand  this  are  striving  for 
the  right  in  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  said : 

"  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this 
mighty  scourge  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills 
that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsmen's 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk, 
and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be 
paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  '  The  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.' 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all;  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in." 

In  the  work  we  of  this  generation  are  in  there  is,  thanks 
be  to  the  Almighty,  no  danger  of  bloodshed  and  no  use  for 
the  sword;  but  there  is  grave  need  of  those  stern  qual- 
ities shown  alike  by  the  men  of  the  North  and  the  men 
of  the  South  in  the  dark  days  when  each  valiantly  bat- 
tled for  the  light  as  it  was  given  each  to  see  the  light. 
Their  spirit  should  be  our  spirit,  as  we  strive  to  bring  nearer 
the  day  when  greed  and  trickery  and  cunning  shall  be 
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trampled  under  feet  by  those  who  fight  for  the  righteous- 
ness that  exalteth  a  nation. 


[Address  to  the  Religious  Education  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  February  12f  1908.] 

It  is  a  very  real  pleasure  to  me  to  greet  the  members  of 
this  association.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  lesson  more  es- 
sential to  teach  in  an  industrial  democracy  like  ours  than  the 
lesson  that  any  failure  to  train  the  average  citizen  to  a  be- 
lief in  the  things  of  the  spirit  no  less  than  the  things  of  the 
body  must  in  the  long  run  entail  misfortune,  shortcoming, 
possible  disaster  upon  the  nation  itself.  It  is  eminently 
right  that  we  Americans  should  be  proud  of  our  material 
prosperity.  It  is  eminently  right  that  we  should  pride  our- 
selves upon  a  widely  diffused  and  exceedingly  practical  sys- 
tem of  education.  I  believe  in  both,  but  neither  will  avail  if 
something  else  is  not  added  to  the  nation. 

Material  prosperity  is  essential  as  a  foundation,  but  it 
is  only  a  foundation,  and  upon  it  must  be  built  the  super- 
structure of  the  higher  moral  and  spiritual  life;  for  other- 
wise in  itself  material  prosperity  will  amount  to  little.  So 
with  education,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  see  that  the 
children  should  be  trained  not  merely  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing, not  merely  in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning, 
strictly  so  defined,  but  trained  industrially,  trained  ade- 
quately to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demands  of  the  com- 
plex growth  of  our  industrialism;  trained  agriculturally, 
trained  in  handicrafts,  trained  to  be  more  efficient  workers 
in  every  field  of  human  activity.  But  they  must  be  trained 
in  more  than  that  or  the  nation  will  ultimately  go  down. 
They  must  be  trained  in  the  elementary  branches  of  right- 
eousness, they  must  be  trained  so  that  it  shall  come  naturally 
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to  them  to  abhor  that  which  is  evil,  or  we  never  can  see 
our  democracy  take  the  place  which  it  must  and  shall  take 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  making  an  address,  in  greeting  any  body  like  this,  I  al- 
ways want  my  words  taken  at  their  exact  face  value.  I  do 
not  believe  ever  in  teaching  what  cannot  be  practiced.  I 
do  not  want  ever  to  hear  a  man  say  to  pay  no  regard  to  the 
things  of  the  body  in  life  as  it  is  to-day.  On  the  contrary, 
I  would  tell  every  young  man  that  it  is  his  first  duty  to  pull 
his  own  weight;  to  take  care  of  himself  and  take  care  of 
those  dependent  upon  him.  He  cannot  do  anything  for 
others  until  he  has  first  made  it  certain  that  he  will  not 
be  a  burden  upon  others.  I  want  to  see  a  man  able  to  earn 
his  own  livelihood.  I  want  to  see  the  woman  able  to  do 
her  part  as  housewife  and  mother.  But  all  my  plea  is  that 
the  man  shall  not  be  content  with  merely  that ;  that  the  man 
shall  realize  that  after  a  certain  point  has  been  reached  the 
increment  of  his  fortune,  the  increment  of  his  material  well 
being  amounts  to  but  very  little  compared  to  the  result  of 
effort  spent  in  other  directions. 


[Address  to  members  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  Washington,  February 
26,  1908.~\ 

Of  all  the  bodies  of  citizens  that  I  have  received  here  at 
the  White  House  there  is  none  which  occupies  a  more  im- 
portant relation  than  yours — I  am  tempted  to  say  none  has 
come  that  has  occupied  as  important  a  relation  to  the  na- 
tion, because  you  men  and  women  who  deal  with  educa- 
tion, who  represent  the  great  American  policy  of  educa- 
tion for  all  children,  provided  by  the  public  as  the  prime 
duty  of  the  public,  bear  a  relation  to  the  family,  a  relation 
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to  the  future  of  our  whole  people,  such  as  no  other  like 
number  of  individuals  can  bear.  I  own  six  of  the  children 
that  you  educate  and  I  am  prepared  to  extend  cordial  sym- 
pathy to  some  of  you. 

Seriously,  friends,  it  is  idle  for  any  man  to  talk  of  de- 
spairing of  the  future  of  the  country  or  feeling  unduly 
alarmed  about  it  if  he  will  come  in  contact  with  you  here 
and  with  the  forces  that  you  represent.  Fundamentally  this 
country  is  sound;  morally,  no  less  than  physically.  Funda- 
mentally, in  its  family  life  and  in  the  outside  activities  of 
its  individuals,  the  country  is  better  and  not  worse  than  it 
formerly  was.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  be  ex- 
cused if  we  fail  to  war  against  rottenness  and  corruption, 
if  we  fail  to  contend  effectively  with  the  forces  of  evil,  and 
they  waste  their  time  who  ask  me  to  withhold  my  hand  from 
dealing  therewith.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  smite  the  wrong 
for  the  very  reason  that  we  are  confident  that  the  right  will 
ultimately  prevail.  You  who  are  training  the  next  genera- 
tion are  training  this  country  as  it  is  to  be  a  decade  or 
two  hence;  and  while  your  work  in  training  the  intellect  is 
great,  it  is  not  so  great  as  your  work  in  training  character. 
More  than  anything  else  I  want  to  see  the  public  school 
turn  out  the  boy  and  girl  who  when  man  and  woman  will 
add  to  the  sum  of  good  citizenship  of  the  nation.  It  is  not 
my  province,  nor  would  it  be  within  my  capacity,  to  speak 
about  your  pedagogic  problems.  You  yourselves  are  far 
better  able  to  discuss  them.  But  as  a  layman  let  me  say  one 
or  two  things  about  your  work. 

In  the  first  place  I  trust  that  more  and  more  our  people 
will  see  to  it  that  the  schools  train  toward  and  not  away 
from  the  farm  and  the  workshop.  We  have  spoken  a  great 
deal  about  the  dignity  of  labor  in  this  country,  but  we  have 
not  acted  up  to  our  spoken  words,  for  in  our  education  we 
have  tended  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  edu- 
cated man  was  to  be  educated  away  from  and  not  toward 
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labor.  The  great  nations  of  mediaeval  times,  who  left  such 
marvellous  works  of  architecture  and  art  behind  them,  were 
able  to  do  so  because  they  educated  alike  the  brain  and 
hand  of  the  craftsman.  We,  too,  in  our  turn  must  show 
that  we  understand  the  law  which  decrees  that  a  people 
which  loses  physical  address  invariably  deteriorates,  so 
that  our  people  shall  understand  that  the  good  carpenter, 
the  good  blacksmith,  the  good  mechanic,  the  good  farmer, 
really  do  fill  the  most  important  positions  in  our  land,  and 
that  it  is  an  evil  thing  for  them  and  for  the  nation  to  have 
their  sons  and  daughters  forsake  the  work  which  if  well 
and  efficiently  performed  means  more  than  any  other  work 
for  our  people  as  a  whole. 

One  thing  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  teach  your  pupils 
is  that  whether  you  call  the  money  gained  salary  or  wages 
does  not  make  any  real  difference,  and  that  if  by  working 
hard  with  your  hands  you  get  more  than  if  you  work  with 
your  head  only  it  does  not  atone  for  it  to  call  the  smaller 
amount  salary.  The  term  "  dignity  of  labor  "  implies  that 
manual  labor  is  as  dignified  as  mental  labor,  as  of  course  it 
is.  Indeed,  the  highest  kind  of  labor  is  that  which  makes 
demands  upon  the  qualities  of  both  head  and  hand,  of  heart, 
brain  and  body.  Physical  powers,  physical  address,  are 
necessities;  they  stand  on  a  level  with  intellect  and  only 
below  character.  Let  us  show  that  we  regard  the  position 
of  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands  as  being  ordinarily 
and  in  good  faith  as  important  and  dignified  and  as  worthy 
of  consideration  as  that  of  the  business  man  or  professional 
man.  We  need  to  have  a  certain  readjustment  of  values  in 
this  country,  which  must  primarily  come  through  the  efforts 
of  just  you  men  and  women  here  and  the  men  and  women 
like  you  throughout  this  land. 

I  would  not  have  you  preach  an  impossible  ideal,  for 
if  you  preach  an  ideal  that  is  impossible  you  tend  to  make 
your  pupils  believe  that  no  ideals  are  possible,  and  there- 
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fore  you  tend  to  do  them  that  worst  of  wrongs — to  teach 
them  to  divorce  preaching  from  practice,  to  divorce  the 
ideal  that  they  in  the  abstract  admire  from  the  practical 
good  after  which  they  strive.  Teach  the  boy  and  girl  that 
their  business  is  to  earn  their  own  livelihood;  teach  the  boy 
that  he  is  to  be  the  home-maker;  the  girl  that  she  must  ulti- 
mately be  the  home-keeper;  that  the  work  of  the  father  is 
to  be  the  breadwinner,  and  that  of  the  mother  the  house- 
keeper; that  their  work  is  the  most  important  work  by  far 
in  all  the  land;  that  the  work  of  the  statesman,  the  writer, 
the  captain  of  industry  and  all  the  rest  is  conditioned  first 
upon  work  that  finds  its  expression  in  the  family,  that  sup- 
ports the  family.  So  teach  the  boy  that  he  is  expected  to 
earn  his  own  livelihood.  It  is  a  shame  and  scandal  not  to 
be  self-dependent,  not  to  be  able  to  hold  his  own  in  the 
rough -work  of  actual  life.  Teach  the  girl  that  so  far  from 
its  being  her  duty  to  try  to  avoid  all  labor,  all  effort,  that 
it  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  her  to  be  as  good  a  house- 
wife as  her  mother  was  before  her.  Sometimes  the  kindest 
and  most  well-meaning  mother,  sometimes  a  kind  and  well- 
meaning  father,  also,  do  as  much  damage  to  the  children  as 
the  most  thoughtless  and  selfish  parent  by  bringing  them 
up  to  feel  that  the  goal  of  their  attainment  should  be  the 
absence  of  effort  instead  of  effort  well  directed. 

We  have  all  of  us  often  heard  some  good  but  unwise  woman 
say,  "I  have  worked  hard;  my  daughter  sha'n't  work," 
the  poor  woman  not  realizing  that  great  though  the  curse  of 
mere  drudgery,  of  overwork,  is,  it  is  not  so  great  as  the 
curse  of  vapid  idleness;  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  the  idleness  is  that  of  the  hobo  at  one  end  of  the 
scale  or  the  gilded  youth  at  the  other.  Do  not  waste  time  in 
envying  the  idlers  at  either  end  of  the  social  scale.  Envy 
is  not  the  proper  attitude  toward  them.  The  proper  atti- 
tude toward  them  is  a  good  humored  but  thoroughgoing  dis- 
approval of  the  man  or  woman  who  is  so  blind  not  only 
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to  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole  but  to  his  or  her  own 
real  interests  as  to  believe  that  anything  permanent  can 
be  gained  from  a  life  of  selfish  and  vacuous  idleness. 

Such  idleness  is  the  poorest  investment  in  the  long  run 
that  can  be  imagined ;  and  there  is  no  surer  way  to  forfeit 
all  chance  of  real  happiness  than  to  get  deliberately  to  work 
to  treat  pleasure  as  the  only  aim  after  which  to  strive. 
Teach  the  boy  and  girl  to  work;  teach  them  that  their 
proper  duty  is  in  the  home;  their  duty  to  one  another  and 
toward  their  neighbors.  Then  teach  them  more ;  teach  them 
to  build  upon  this  foundation  the  superstructure  of  the 
higher  life.  1  want  to  see  our  education  directed  more  and 
more  toward  training  boys  and  girls  back  to  the  farm  and 
the  shop,  so  that  they  will  be  first-rate  farmers,  first-rate 
mechanics,  fit  to  work  with  the  head  and  to  work  with  the 
hands  and  realizing  that  work  with  the  hands  is  just  as  hon- 
orable as  work  with  the  head.  In  addition,  I  want  to  see 
a  training  that  will  make  every  boy,  every  girl  leaving  the 
public  schools,  leaving  the  schools  of  the  nation,  feel  im- 
pelled so  to  carry  himself  or  herself  that  the  net  result, 
when  his  or  her  life  shall  have  been  lived,  shall  be  an  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  total  of  decent  living  and  achievement  for 
the  nation,  and  have  them  understand  that  they  are  never 
going  to  amount  to  much  in  the  big  things  if  they  don't  first 
amount  to  something  in  the  little  things.  The  effort  should 
be  made  to  teach  every  one  that  the  first  requisite  of  good 
citizenship  is  doing  the  duties  that  are  near  at  hand.  But 
of  course  this  does  not  excuse  a  man  from  doing  the  other 
duties,  too.  It  is  no  excuse  if  a  man  neglects  his  political 
duties  to  say  that  he  is  a  good  husband  and  father ;  still  less 
is  it  an  excuse  if  he  is  guilty  of  corruption  in  politics  or 
business  to  say  that  his  home  life  is  all  right.  He  ought  to 
add  to  decency  in  home  life,  decency  in  politics,  decency 
in  public  life. 

So  my  plea  is  not  that  the  homely  duties  are  all  sufficient 
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but  that  they  are  a  necessary  base  upon  which  to  build  the 
superstructure  of  the  higher  life;  our  children  should  be 
trained  to  do  the  homely  duties  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
in  addition  to  have|it  in  them  so  to  carry  themselves  that 
collectively  we  may  well  and  fitly  perform  the  great  and 
responsible  tasks  of  American  citizenship. 


[From  an  address  to  the  Congress  of  Mothers, 
Washington,  March  10,  1908.'] 

I  receive  many  societies  here  in  the  White  House,  many 
organizations  of  good  men  and  women,  striving  to  do  all 
that  in  them  lies  for  the  betterment  of  our  social  and  civic 
condition,  but  there  is  no  other  society  which  I  am  quite 
as  glad  to  receive  as  this.  This  is  the  one  body  that  I  put 
even  ahead  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  because,  when 
all  is  said,  it  is  the  mother,  and  the  mother  only,  who  is  a 
better  citizen  even  than  the  soldier  who  fights  for  his 
country.  The  successful  mother,  the  mother  who  does  her 
part  in  rearing  and  training  aright  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  next  generation,  is  of 
greater  use  to  the  community  and  occupies,  if  she  only 
would  realize  it,  a  more  honorable,  as  well  as  a  more  impor- 
tant, position,  than  any  successful  man  in  it. 

Nothing  in  this  life  that  is  really  worth  having  comes 
save  at  the  cost  of  effort.  No  life  of  self-indulgence,  of 
mere  vapid  pleasure,  can  possibly,  even  in  the  one  point  of 
pleasure  itself,  yield  so  ample  a  reward  as  comes  to  the 
mother,  at  the  cost  of  self-denial,  of  effort,  of  suffering  in 
child-birth,  of  the  long,  slow,  patience-trying  work  of  bring- 
ing up  the  children  aright.  No  scheme  of  education,  no  so- 
cial attitude,  can  be  right  unless  it  is  based  fundamentally 
upon  the  recognition  of  seeing  that  the  girl  is  trained  to  un- 
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derstand  the  supreme  dignity,  the  supreme  usefulness  of 
motherhood.  Unless  the  average  woman  is  a  good  wife  and 
good  mother,  unless  she  bears  a  sufficient  number  of  chil- 
dren, so  that  the  race  shall  increase  and  not  decrease;  un- 
less she  brings  up  these  children  sound  in  soul  and  mind 
and  body — unless  this  is  true  of  the  average  woman,  no 
brilliancy  of  genius,  no  material  prosperity,  no  triumphs  of 
science  and  industry  will  avail  to  save  the  race  from  ruin 
and  death.  The  mother  is  the  one  supreme  asset  of  na- 
tional life;  she  is  more  important  by  far  than  the  success- 
ful statesman,  or  business  man,  or  artist,  or  scientist. 

I  abhor  and  condemn  the  man  who  is  brutal,  thoughtless, 
careless,  selfish  with  women,  and  especially  with  the  women 
of  his  own  household.  The  birth  pangs  make  all  men  the 
debtors  of  all  women.  The  man  is  a  poor  creature  who 
does  not  realize  the  infinite  difficulty  of  the  woman's  task, 
who  does  not  realize  what  is  done  by  her  who  bears  and 
rears  the  children;  she  who  cannot  even  be  sure,  until  the 
children  are  well  grown,  that  any  night  will  come  when  she 
can  have  it  entirely  to  herself  to  sleep  in.  I  abhor  and  con- 
demn the  man  who  fails  to  recognize  all  his  obligations  to 
the  woman  who  does  her  duty.  But  the  woman  who  shirks 
her  duty  as  wife  and  mother  is  just  as  heartily  to  be  con- 
demned. We  despise  her  as  we  despise  and  condemn  the 
soldier  who  flinches  in  battle.  A  good  woman,  who  does 
full  duty,  is  sacred  in  our  eyes,  exactly  as  the  brave  and 
patriotic  soldier  is  to  be  honored  above  all  other  men.  But 
the  woman  who,  whether  from  cowardice,  from  selfishness, 
from  having  a  false  and  vacuous  ideal,  shirks  her  duty  as 
wife  and  mother  earns  the  right  to  our  contempt,  just  as 
does  the  man  who,  from  any  motive,  fears  to  do  his  duty 
in  battle  when  the  country  calls  him.  Because  we  so  ad- 
mire the  good  woman,  the  unselfish  woman,  the  far-sighted 
woman,  we  have  scant  patience  with  her  unworthy  sister 
who  fears  to  do  her  duty;  exactly  as,  for  the  very  reason 
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that  we  respect  a  man  who  does  his  duty  honestly  and  fairly 
in  politics,  who  works  hard  at  his  business,  who  in  time  of 
national  need  does  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  we  scorn  his  brother 
who  idles  when  he  should  work,  who  is  a  bad  husband,  a 
bad  father,  who  does  his  duty  ill  in  the  family  or  toward 
the  state,  who  fears  to  do  the  work  of  a  soldier  if  the  time 
comes  when  a  soldier's  work  is  needed.  All  honor  to  the 
man  or  woman  who  does  duty,  who  renders  service;  and  we 
can  only  honor  him  or  her  if  the  weight  of  our  condemnation 
is  felt  by  those  who  flinch  from  their  duty. 

You  see,  my  guests,  you  have  let  yourselves  in  for  a  ser- 
mon. I  have  now  almost  come  to  the  end.  Before  I  do, 
however,  I  want  to  ask  your  assistance  for  two  or  three 
matters  that  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  life  in 
the  family  itself,  but  that  are  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
children.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  schools,  see  that  the 
school  work  is  made  as  practical  as  possible.  For  the  boys 
I  want  to  see  training  provided  that  shall  train  them  toward, 
and  not  away  from,  their  life  work;  that  will  train  them 
toward  the  farm  or  the  shop,  not  away  from  it.  With  the 
girl,  see  that  it  is  not  made  a  matter  of  mirth  that  the  girl 
who  goes  to  college  comes  out  unprepared  to  do  any  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  womanhood.  So,  in  other  words,  with  the 
higher  education  which  she  should  have — for  she  should 
have  a  right  to  just  as  much  education,  to  just  as  high  an 
education,  as  any  man — see  that  with  that  goes  the  educa- 
tion that  will  fit  her  to  do  her  fundamental  work  in  the 
world. 

As  regards  our  public  schools  especially,  I  want  to  put  in 
a  special  word  in  behalf  of  the  right  kind  of  playgrounds. 
No  school  is  a  good  school  if  it  has  not  a  good  playground. 
Help  the  children  to  play,  and  remember  that  you  can  often 
help  them  most  by  leaving  them  entirely  alone.  I  misread 
them  if  they  themselves  do  not  often  know  how  to  play 
better  than  we  old  folks  can  teach  them.  It  is  the  gravest 
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kind  of  wrong,  not  only  to  the  children  but  to  the  whole 
community,  to  turn  out  the  boys  and  girls,  especially  in  the 
congested  part  of  the  city,  with  no  place  to  play  in  but 
the  streets. 

You  cannot  have  good  citizens,  good  men  and  women  of 
the  next  generation  if  the  boys  and  girls  are  worked  in  fac- 
tories, to  the  stunting  of  their  moral,  mental  and  physical 
growth.  Wherever  the  national  government  can  reach  it 
should  do  away  with  the  evils  of  child  labor,  and  I  trust 
this  will  be  done;  but  much  must  be  done  by  the  several 
states'  legislatures,  and  do,  each  of  you,  in  your  several 
states  all  that  you  can  to  secure  the  enactment,  and  then 
the  enforcement,  of  laws  that  shall  put  a  stop  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  of  tender  age  in  doing  what  only  grown 
persons  should  do. 

Do  not  forget  that  love  is  what  the  family  is  based  on; 
but  don't  do  children,  don't  do  grown  persons,  the  dreadful 
injustice — through  a  love  that  is  merely  one  form  of  weak- 
ness— of  failing  to  make  the  child,  or  I  might  add  the  man, 
behave  itself  or  himself.  A  marriage  should  be  a  partner- 
ship where  each  of  the  two  parties  has  his  or  her  rights, 
where  each  should  be  more  careful  to  do  his  or  her  duty 
than  to  exact  duty  from  the  other  partner,  but  where  each 
must,  in  justice  to  the  other  partner  no  less  than  to  himself 
or  herself,  exact  the  performance  of  duty  by  that  other 
partner. 

Now,  do  not  take  half  of  that  statement  only;  take  it 
all;  let  each  of  you  do  his  or  her  duty  first;  put  most  stress 
on  that;  but  in  addition  do  not  lose  your  self-respect  by 
submitting  to  wrong. 
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[From  a  special  message  to  Congress,  March  25, 
1908.'} 

It  is  important  that  we  should  encourage  trade  agree- 
ments between  employer  and  employe  where  they  are  just 
and  fair.  A  strike  is  a  clumsy  weapon  for  righting  wrongs 
done  to  labor,  and  we  should  extend,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
process  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for 
strikes.  Moreover,  violence,  disorder  and  coercion,  when 
committed  in  connection  with  strikes,  should  be  as  promptly 
and  as  sternly  repressed  as  when  committed  in  any  other 
connection.  But  strikes  themselves  are,  and  should  be,  rec- 
ognized to  be  entirely  legal.  Combinations  of  workingmen 
have  a*  peculiar  reason  for  their  existence.  The  very  wealthy 
individual  employer,  and  still  more  the  very  wealthy  cor- 
poration, stand  at  an  enormous  advantage  when  compared 
to  the  individual  workingman,  and  while  there  are  many 
cases  where  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  laborers  to  form  a 
union,  in  many  other  cases  it  is  indispensable,  for  other- 
wise the  thousands  of  small  units,  the  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual workingmen,  will  be  left  helpless  in  their  dealings 
with  the  one  big  unit,  the  big  individual  or  corporate  em- 
ployer. 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  by  the  act  of  June  29,  1886,  trades 
unions  were  recognized  by  law,  and  the  right  of  laboring 
people  to  combine  for  all  lawful  purposes  was  formally 
recognized,  this  right  including  combination  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  benefits,  the  regulation  of  wages,  hours  and 
conditions  of  labor,  and  the  protection  of  the  individual 
rights  of  the  workmen  in  the  prosecution  of  their  trade  or 
trades;  and  in  the  act  of  June  1,  1898,  strikes  were  recog- 
nized as  legal  in  the  same  provision  that  forbade  participa- 
tion in  or  instigation  of  force  or  violence  against  persons  or 
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property,  or  the  attempt  to  prevent  others  from  working, 
by  violence,  threat  or  intimidation.  The  business  man  must 
be  protected  in  person  and  property,  and  so  must  the 
farmer  and  the  wageworker;  and  as  regards  all  alike,  the 
right  of  peaceful  combination  for  all  lawful  purposes  should 
be  explicitly  recognized. 

The  right  of  employers  to  combine  and  contract  with  one 
another  and  with  their  employes  should  be  explicitly  recog- 
nized; and  so  should  the  right  of  the  employes  to  combine 
and  to  contract  with  one  another  and  with  the  employers, 
and  to  seek  peaceably  to  persuade  others  to  accept  their 
views,  and  to  strike  for  the  purpose  of  peaceably  obtain- 
ing from  employers  satisfactory  terms  for  their  labor. 
Nothing  should  be  done  to  legalize  either  a  blacklist  or  a 
boycott  that  would  be  illegal  at  common  law;  this  being 
the  type  of  boycott  defined  and  condemned  by  the  Anthra- 
cite Strike  Commission. 


[From  a  special  message  to  Congress,,  April  14^ 
1908.1 

At  this  moment  we  are  negotiating  arbitration  treaties 
with  all  of  the  other  great  powers  that  are  willing  to  enter 
into  them.  These  arbitration  treaties  have  a  special  use- 
fulness, because  in  the  event  of  some  sudden  disagreement 
they  render  it  morally  incumbent  upon  both  nations  to  seek 
first  to  reach  an  agreement  through  arbitration,  and  at  least 
secure  a  breathing  space  during  which  the  cool  judgment 
of  the  two  nations  involved  may  get  the  upper  hand  over 
any  momentary  burst  of  anger.  These  arbitration  treaties 
are  entered  into  not  only  with  the  hope  of  preventing 
wrongdoing  by  others  against  us,  but  also  as  a  proof  that 
we  have  no  intention  of  doing  wrong  ourselves. 
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Yet  it  is  idle  to  assume  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional interest  and  honor,  it  is  mischievous  folly  for  any 
statesman  to  assume,  that  this  world  has  yet  reached  the 
stage,  or  has  come  within  measurable  distance  of  the  stage, 
when  a  proud  nation,  jealous  of  its  honor  and  conscious 
of  its  great  mission  in  the  world,  can  be  content  to  rely  for 
peace  upon  the  forbearance  of  other  powers.  It  would  be 
equally  foolish  to  rely  upon  each  of  them  possessing  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances  and  provocations  an  al- 
truistic regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Those  who  hold  this  view  are  blind  indeed  to  all  that  has 
gone  on  before  their  eyes  in  the  world  at  large.  They  are 
blind  to  what  has  happened  in  China,  in  Turkey,  in  the 
Spanish  possessions,  in  Central  and  South  Africa,  during 
the  last  dozen  years.  For  centuries  China  has  cultivated 
the  very  spirit  which  our  own  peace-at-any-price  men  wish 
this  country  to  adopt.  For  centuries  China  has  refused  to 
provide  military  forces,  and  has  treated  the  career  of  the 
soldier  as  inferior  in  honor  and  regard  to  the  career  of  the 
merchant  or  of  the  man  of  letters.  There  never  has  been 
so  large  an  empire  which  for  so  long  a  time  has  so  resolutely 
proceeded  on  the  theory  of  doing  away  with  what  is  called 
"  militarism."  Whether  the  result  has  been  happy  in  in- 
ternal affairs  I  need  not  discuss ;  all  the  advanced  reformers 
and  farsighted  patriots  in  the  Chinese  Empire  are  at  present 
seeking  (I  may  add,  with  our  hearty  good  will)  for  a  radical 
and  far-reaching  reform  in  internal  affairs.  In  external  af- 
fairs the  policy  has  resulted  in  various  other  nations  now 
holding  large  portions  of  Chinese  territory,  while  there  is 
a  very  acute  fear  in  China  lest  the  empire,  because  of  its 
defencelessness,  be  exposed  to  absolute  dismemberment,  and 
its  well-wishers  are  able  to  help  it  only  in  a  small  measure, 
because  no  nation  can  help  any  other  unless  that  other  can 
help  itself. 

The  State  Department  is  continually  appealed  to  inter- 
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fere  on  behalf  of  peoples  and  nationalities  who  insist  that 
they  are  suffering  from  oppression;  now  Jews  in  one 
country,  now  Christians  in  another,  now  black  men  said  to 
be  oppressed  by  white  men  in  Africa.  Armenians,  Coreans, 
Finns,  Poles,  representatives  of  all,  appeal  at  times  to  this 
government.  All  of  this  oppression  is  alleged  to  exist  in 
time  of  profound  peace,  and  frequently,  although  by  no 
means  always,  it  is  alleged  to  occur  at  the  hands  of  people 
who  are  not  very  formidable  in  a  military  sense.  In  some 
cases  the  accusations  of  oppression  and  wrongdoing  are 
doubtless  ill  founded.  In  others  they  are  well  founded,  and 
in  certain  cases  the  most  appalling  loss  of  life  is  shown  to 
have  occurred,  accompanied  with  frightful  cruelty. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  decide  which  side  has  been  right 
and  which  has  been  wrong  in  all  or  any  of  these  contro- 
versies. I  am  merely  referring  to  the  loss  of  life.  It  is 
probably  a  conservative  statement  to  say  that  within  the 
last  twelve  years,  at  periods  of  profound  peace  and  not  as 
the  result  of  war,  massacres  and  butcheries  have  occurred 
in  which  more  lives  of  men,  women  and  children  have  been 
lost  than  in  any  single  great  war  since  the  close  of  the  Na- 
poleonic struggles.  To  any  public  man  who  knows  of  the 
complaints  continually  made  to  the  State  Department  there 
is  an  element  of  grim  tragedy  in  the  claim  that  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  weak  nations  or  peoples  can  be  oppressed  by 
those  who  are  stronger  without  arousing  effective  protest 
from  other  strong  interests.  Events  still  fresh  in  the  mind 
of  every  thinking  man  show  that  neither  arbitration  nor 
any  other  device  can  as  yet  be  invoked  to  prevent  the  gravest 
and  most  terrible  wrongdoing  to  peoples  who  are  either 
few  in  numbers  or  who  if  numerous,  have  lost  the  first  and 
most  important  of  national  virtues — the  capacity  for  self- 
defence. 

When  a  nation  is  so  happily  situated  as  ours — that  is, 
when  it  has  no  reason  to  fear  or  to  be  feared  by  its  land 
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neighbors — the  fleet  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace.  Great  Britain  has  been  saved  by  its  fleet 
from  the  necessity  of  facing  one  of  the  two  alternatives — of 
submission  to  conquest  by  a  foreign  power  or  of  itself  be- 
coming a  great  military  power.  The  United  States  can 
hope  for  a  permanent  career  of  peace  on  only  one  condi- 
tion, and  that  is  on  condition  of  building  and  maintaining  a 
first-class  navy;  and  the  step  to  be  taken  toward  this  end 
at  this  time  is  to  provide  for  the  building  of  four  additional 
battleships.  I  earnestly  wish  that  the  Congress  would  pass 
the  measures  for  which  I  have  asked,  for  strengthening  and 
rendering  more  efficient  the  army  as  well  as  the  navy;  all 
of  these  measures  as  affecting  every  branch  and  detail  of 
both  services  are  surely  needed,  and  it  would  be  the  part  of 
far-sighted  wisdom  to  enact  them  all  into  laws,  but  the  most 
vital  and  immediate  need  is  that  of  the  four  battleships. 

To  carry  out  this  policy  is  but  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
George  Washington ;  is  but  to  continue  the  policies  which  he 
outlined  when  he  said,  "  Observe  good  faith  and  justice 
toward  all  nations.  Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all. 
.  .  .  Nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  permanent,  invet- 
erate antipathies  against  particular  nations  and  passionate 
attachments  for  others  should  be  excluded,  and  that  in 
place  of  them  just  and  amicable  feelings  toward  all  should 
be  cultivated."  .  .  . 

I  cannot  recommend  to  your  notice  measures  for  the  ful- 
filment of  our  duties  to  the  rest  of  the  world  without  again 
pressing  upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing  ourselves  in  a 
condition  of  complete  defence  and  of  exacting  from  them 
the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  toward  us.  The  United  States 
ought  not  to  indulge  a  persuasion  that,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  human  events,  they  will  forever  keep  at  a  distance  those 
painful  appeals  to  arms  with  whicli  the  history  of  every  other 
nation  abounds.  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States 
among  nations  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost, 
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by  the  reputation  of  weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult 
we  must  be  able  to  repel  it;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our  rising  prosper- 
ity, it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war. 


[From  a  special  message  to  Congress,  April  27, 
1908.1 

Every  f arsighted  patriot  should  protest  first  of  all  against 
the  growth  in  this  country  of  that  evil  thing  which  is  called 
"  class  consciousness."  The  demagogues,  the  sinister  or 
foolish  socialist  visionary  who  strives  to  arouse  this  feeling 
of  class  consciousness  in  our  working  people,  does  a  foul 
and  evil  thing;  for  he  is  no  true  American,  he  is  no  self- 
respecting  citizen  of  this  Republic,  he  forfeits  his  right  to 
stand  with  manly  self-reliance  on  a  footing  of  entire  equal- 
ity with  all  other  citizens ;  who  bows  to  envy  and  greed,  who 
erects  the  doctrine  of  class  hatred  into  a  shibboleth,  who 
substitutes  loyalty  to  men  of  a  particular  status,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  for  loyalty  to  those  eternal  and  immutable 
principles  of  righteousness  which  bid  us  treat  each  man  on 
his  worth  as  a  man,  without  regard  to  his  wealth  or  his 
poverty.  But  evil  though  the  influence  of  these  demagogues 
and  visionaries  is,  it  is  no  worse  in  its  consequences  than 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  man  of  great  wealth  or  the 
man  of  power  and  position  in  the  industrial  world,  who  by 
his  lack  of  sympathy  with,  and  lack  of  understanding  of, 
still  more  by  any  exhibition  of  uncompromising  hostility  to, 
the  millions  of  our  working  people,  tends  to  unite  them 
against  their  fellow-Americans  who  are  better  off  in  this 
world's  goods.  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  teach  our  work- 
ing people  that  men  of  means,  that  men  who  have  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  substantial  comforts  of  life, 
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are  necessarily  greedy,  grasping  and  cold  hearted,  and 
that  they  unjustly  demand  and  appropriate  more  than 
their  share  of  the  substance  of  the  many.  Stern  con- 
demnation should  be  visited  upon  demagogue  and  visionary 
who  teach  this  untruth,  and  even  sterner  upon  those 
capitalists  who  are  in  truth  grasping  and  greedy  and 
brutally  disregardful  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  who  by 
their  actions  teach  the  dreadful  lesson  far  more  effectively 
than  any  mere  preacher  of  unrest.  A  "  class  grievance  " 
left  too  long  without  remedy  breeds  "  class  consciousness," 
and  therefore  class  resentment. 

The  strengthening  of  the  anti-trust  law  is  demanded 
upon  both  moral  and  economic  grounds.  Our  purpose  in 
strengthening  it  is  to  secure  more  effective  control  by  the 
national  government  over  the  business  use  of  the  vast  masses 
of  individual,  and  especially  of  corporate,  wealth,  which  at 
the  present  time  monopolize  most  of  the  interstate  business 
of  the  country,  and  we  believe  the  control  can  best  be  exer- 
cised by  preventing  the  growth  of  abuses,  rather  than 
merely  by  trying  to  destroy  them  when  they  have  already 
grown.  In  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  this  movement 
for  thorough  control  of  the  business  use  of  this  great  wealth 
is  conservative.  We  are  trying  to  steer  a  safe  middle  course, 
which  alone  can  save  us  from  a  plutocratic  class  govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  or  a  socialistic  class  government  on 
the  other,  either  of  which  would  be  fraught  with  disaster 
to  our  free  institutions,  state  and  national.  We  are  trying 
to  avoid  alike  the  evils  which  would  flow  from  government 
ownership  of  the  public  utilities  by  which  interstate  com- 
merce is  chiefly  carried  on  and  the  evils  which  flow  from 
the  riot  and  chaos  of  unrestricted  individualism.  There  is 
grave  danger  to  our  free  institutions  in  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence exercised  by  great  wealth  suddenly  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  few.  We  should  in  some  manner  try  to 
remedy  this  danger,  in  spite  of  the  sullen  opposition  of 
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these  few  very  powerful  men,  and  with  the  full  purpose  to 
protect  them  in  all  their  rights  at  the  very  time  that  we 
require  them  to  deal  rightfully  with  others.  .  .  . 

The  first  duty  of  every  man  is  to  provide  a  livelihood  for 
himself  and  for  those  dependent  upon  him;  it  is  from  every 
standpoint  desirable  that  each  of  our  citizens  should  en- 
deavor by  hard  work  and  honorable  methods  to  secure  for 
him  and  his  such  a  competence  as  will  carry  with  it  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  in  reasonable  fashion  the  comforts  and 
refinements  of  life;  and,  furthermore,  the  man  of  great 
business  ability  who  obtains  a  fortune  in  upright  fashion 
inevitably  in  so  doing  confers  a  benefit  upon  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and  is  entitled  to  reward,  to  respect  and  to  ad- 
miration. But  among  the  many  kinds  of  evil,  social,  indus- 
trial and  political,  which  it  is  our  duty  as  a  nation  sternly 
to  combat,  there  is  none  at  the  same  time  more  base  and 
more  dangerous  than  the  greed  which  treats  the  plain  and 
simple  rules  of  honesty  with  cynical  contempt  if  they  in- 
terfere with  making  a  profit;  and  as  a  nation  we  cannot  be 
held  guiltless  if  we  condone  such  action.  The  man  who 
preaches  hatred  of  wealth  honestly  acquired,  who  inculcates 
envy  and  jealousy  and  slanderous  ill  will  toward  those  of 
his  fellows  who  by  thrift,  energy  and  industry  have  become 
men  of  means,  is  a  menace  to  the  community.  But  his 
counterpart  in  evil  is  to  be  found  in  that  particular  kind  of 
multimillionaire  who  is  almost  the  least  enviable,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  least  admirable,  of  all  our  citizens;  a 
man  of  whom  it  has  been  well  said  that  his  face  has  grown 
hard  and  cruel  while  his  body  has  grown  soft;  whose  son* 
is  a  fool  and  his  daughter  a  foreign  princess ;  whose  nom- 
inal pleasures  are  at  best  those  of  a  tasteless  and  extrava- 
gant luxury,  and  whose  real  delight,  whose  real  life  work, 
is  the  accumulation  and  use  of  power  in  its  most  sordid  and 
least  elevating  form.  In  the  chaos  of  an  absolutely  unre- 
stricted commercial  individualism  under  modern  conditions, 
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this  is  a  type  that  becomes  prominent  as  inevitably  as  the 
marauder  baron  became  prominent  in  the  physical  chaos  of 
the  dark  ages.  We  are  striving  for  legislation  to  minimize 
the  abuses  which  give  this  type  its  flourishing  promi- 
nence, partly  for  the  sake  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  legislation  itself,  and  partly  because  the  legisla- 
tion marks  our  participation  in  a  great  and  stern  moral 
movement  to  bring  our  ideals  and  our  conduct  into  measur- 
able accord. 


I  Address  to  the  "Congress  of  Governors''  on 
the  conservation  of  national  resources, 
Washington,  May  13,  1908.] 

Governors  of  the  Several  States  and  Gentlemen: 

I  welcome  you  to  this  conference  at  the  White  House. 
You  have  come  hither  at  my  request  so  that  we  may  join 
together  to  consider  the  question  of  the  conservation  and 
use  of  the  great  fundamental  sources  of  wealth  of  this  na- 
tion. So  vital  is  this  question  that  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  states  separately 
and  of  the  states  together  forming  the  nation  have  met  to 
consider  it. 

With  the  Governors  come  men  from  each  state  chosen 
for  their  special  acquaintance  with  the  terms  of  the  prob- 
lem that  is  before  us.  Among  them  are  experts  in  natural 
resources  and  representatives  of  national  organizations  con- 
cerned in  the  development  and  use  of  these  resources;  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress;  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Cabinet  and  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission 
have  likewise  been  invited  to  the  conference,  which  is  there- 
fore national  in  a  peculiar  sense. 

This  conference  on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
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is  in  effect  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  called  to  consider  the  weightiest 
problem  now  before  the  nation,  and  the  occasion  for  the 
meeting  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  natural  resources  of  our 
country  are  in  danger  of  exhaustion  if  we  permit  the  old 
wasteful  methods  of  exploiting  them  longer  to  continue. 

With  the  rise  of  peoples  from  savagery  to  civilization, 
and  with  the  consequent  growth  in  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  needs  of  the  average  man,  there  comes  a  steadily 
increasing  growth  of  the  amount  demanded  by  this  average 
man  from  the  actual  resources  of  the  country.  Yet,  rather 
curiously,  at  the  same  time  the  average  man  is  likely  to 
lose  his  realization  of  this  dependence  upon  nature. 

Savages,  and  very  primitive  peoples  generally,  concern 
themselves  only  with  superficial  natural  resources ;  with 
those  which  they  obtain  from  the  actual  surface  of  the 
ground.  As  peoples  become  a  little  less  primitive  their  in- 
dustries, although  in  a  rude  manner,  are  extended  to  re- 
sources below  the  surface;  then,  with  what  we  call  civiliza- 
tion and  the  extension  of  knowledge,  more  resources  come 
into  use,  industries  are  multiplied  and  foresight  begins  to 
become  a  necessary  and  prominent  factor  in  life.  Crops 
are  cultivated,  animals  are  domesticated  and  metals  are 
mastered. 

Every  step  of  the  progress  of  mankind  is  marked  by  the 
discovery  and  use  of  natural  resources  previously  unused. 
Without  such  progressive  knowledge  and  utilization  of  nat- 
ural resources  population  could  not  grow,  nor  industries 
multiply,  nor  the  hidden  wealth  of  the  earth  be  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

From  the  first  beginnings  of  civilization,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
world  has  gone  on  slowly,  with  occasional  setbacks,  but  on 
the  whole  steadily,  through  tens  of  centuries  to  the  present 
day.  But  of  late  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  has  increased 
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at  such  a  rate  that  more  space  has  been  actually  covered 
during  the  century  and  a  quarter  occupied  by  our  national 
life  than  during  the  preceding  six  thousand  years  that  take 
us  back  to  the  earliest  monuments  of  Egypt,  to  the  earliest 
cities  of  the  Babylonian  plain. 

When  the  founders  of  this  nation  met  at  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia  the  conditions  of  commerce  had  not 
fundamentally  changed  from  what  they  were  when  the 
Phrenician  keels  first  furrowed  the  lonely  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  differences  were  those  of  degree,  not 
of  kind,  and  they  were  not  in  all  cases  even  those  of  degree. 
Mining  was  carried  on  fundamentally  as  it  had  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Pharaohs  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the 
Red  Sea. 

The  wares  of  the  merchants  of  Boston,  of  Charleston, 
like  the  wares  of  the  merchants  of  Nineveh  and  Sidon,  if 
they  went  by  water  were  ^  carried  by  boats  propelled  by 
sails  or  oars;  if  they  went  by  land  were  carried  in  wagons 
drawn  by  beasts  of  draft  or  in  packs  on  the  backs  of  beasts 
of  burden.  The  ships  that  crossed  the  high  seas  were  bet- 
ter than  the  ships  that  had  once  crossed  the  2Egean,  but 
they  were  of  the  same  type,  after  all — they  were  wooden 
ships  propelled  by  sails;  and  on  land  the  roads  were  not 
as  good  as  the  roads  of  the  Roman  Empire,  while  the  serv- 
ice of  the  posts  was  probably  inferior. 

In  Washington's  time  anthracite  coal  was  known  only  as 
a  useless  black  stone;  and  the  great  fields  of  bituminous 
coal  were  undiscovered.  As  steam  was  unknown,  the  use 
of  coal  for  power  production  was  undreamed  of.  Water 
was  practically  the  only  source  of  power,  save  the  labor  of 
men  and  animals ;  and  this  power  was  used  only  in  the  most 
primitive  fashion.  But  a  few  small  iron  deposits  had  been 
found  in  this  country,  and  the  use  of  iron  by  our  country- 
men was  very  small.  Wood  was  practically  the  only  fuel, 
and  what  lumber  was  sawed  was  consumed  locally,  while 
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the  forests  were  regarded  chiefly  as  obstructions  to  settle- 
ment and  cultivation. 

Such  was  the  degree  of  progress  to  which  civilized  man- 
kind had  attained  when  this  nation  began  its  career.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  us  in  this  day  to  realize  how  little 
our  Revolutionary  ancestors  knew  of  the  great  store  of 
natural  resources  whose  discovery  and  use  have  been  such 
vital  factors  in  the  growth  and  greatness  of  this  nation, 
and  how  little  they  required  to  take  from  this  store  in  order 
to  satisfy  their  needs. 

Since  then  our  knowledge  and  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
present  territory  of  the  United  States  have  increased  a 
hundredfold.  Indeed,  the  growth  of  this  nation  by  leaps 
and  bounds  makes  one  of  the  most  striking  and  important 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its  growth  has  been 
due  to  the  rapid  development,  and,  alas !  that  it  should  be 
said,  to  the  rapid  destruction,  of  our  natural  resources. 
Nature  has  supplied  to  us  in  the  United  States,  and  still 
supplies  to  us,  more  kinds  of  resources  in  a  more  lavish 
degree  than  has  ever  been  the  case  at  any  other  time  or 
with  any  other  people.  Our  position  in  the  world  has  been 
attained  by  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  the  control  we 
have  achieved  over  Nature;  but  we  are  more,  and  not  less, 
dependent  upon  what  she  furnishes  than  at  any  previous 
time  of  history  since  the  days  of  primitive  man. 

Yet  our  fathers,  though  they  knew  so  little  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  exercised  a  wise  forethought  in 
reference  thereto.  Washington  clearly  saw  that  the  per- 
petuity of  the  states  could  only  be  secured  by  union  and 
that  the  only  feasible  basis  of  union  was  an  economic  one; 
in  other  words,  that  it  must  be  based  on  the  development 
and  use  of  their  natural  resources.  Accordingly,  he  helped 
to  outline  a  scheme  of  commercial  development,  and  by  his 
influence  an  interstate  waterways  commission  was  appointed 
by  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
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It  met  near  where  we  are  now  meeting,  in  Alexandria, 
adjourned  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  took  up  the  consideration 
of  interstate  commerce  by  the  only  means  then  available, 
that  of  water.  Further  conferences  were  arranged,  first  at 
Annapolis  and  then  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  in  Philadel- 
phia that  the  representatives  of  all  the  states  met  for  what 
was  in  its  original  conception  merely  a  waterways  confer- 
ence; but  when  they  had  closed  their  deliberations  the  out- 
come was  the  Constitution  which  made  the  states  into  a 
nation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  thus  grew  in  large 
part  out  of  the  necessity  for  united  action  in  the  wise  use 
of  one  of  our  natural  resources.  The  wise  use  of  all  of 
our  natural  resources,  which  are  our  national  resources  as 
well,  is  the  great  material  question  of  to-day.  I  have  asked 
you  to  *  come  together  now  because  the  enormous  consump- 
tion of  these  resources,  and  the  threat  of  imminent  exhaus- 
tion of  some  of  them,  due  to  reckless  and  wasteful  use, 
once  more  call  for  common  effort,  common  action. 

Since  the  days  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  steam 
and  electricity  have  revolutionized  the  industrial  world. 
Nowhere  has  the  revolution  been  so  great  as  in  our  own 
country.  The  discovery  and  utilization  of  mineral  fuels 
and  alloys  have  given  us  the  lead  over  all  other  nations  in 
the  production  of  steel.  The  discovery  and  utilization  of 
coal  and  iron  have  given  us  our  railways,  and  have  led  to 
such  industrial  development  as  has  never  before  been  seen. 
The  vast  wealth  of  lumber  in  our  forests,  the  riches  of  our 
soils  and  mines,  the  discovery  of  gold  and  mineral  oils, 
combined  with  the  efficiency  of  our  transportation,  have 
made  the  conditions  of  our  life  unparalleled  in  comfort  and 
convenience. 

The  steadily  increasing  drain  on  these  natural  resources 
has  promoted  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  complexity  of 
our  industrial  and  social  life.  Moreover,  this  unexampled 
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development  has  had  a  determining  effect  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  opinions  of  our  people.  The  demand  for  efficiency 
in  the  great  task  has  given  us  vigor,  effectiveness,  decision 
and  power,  and  a  capacity  for  achievement  which  in  its 
own  lines  has  never  yet  been  matched.  So  great  and  so 
rapid  has  been  our  material  growth  that  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  lag  behind  in  spiritual  and  moral  growth;  but 
that  is  not  the  subject  upon  which  I  speak  to  you  to-day. 

Disregarding  for  the  moment  the  question  of  moral  pur- 
pose, it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  prosperity  of  our  people 
depends  directly  on  the  energy  and  intelligence  with  which 
our  natural  resources  are  used.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
these  resources  are  the  final  basis  of  national  power  and 
perpetuity.  Finally,  it  is  ominously  evident  that  these  re- 
sources are  in  the  course  of  rapid  exhaustion. 

This  nation  began  with  the  belief  that  its  landed  pos- 
sessions were  illimitable  and  capable  of  supporting  all  the 
people  who  might  care  to  make  our  country  their  home; 
but  already  the  limit  of  unsettled  land  is  in  sight,  and  in- 
deed but  little  land  fitted  for  agriculture  now  remains  un- 
occupied save  what  can  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation  and 
drainage.  We  began  with  an  unapproached  heritage  of 
forests;  more  than  half  of  the  timber  is  gone.  We  began 
with  coal  fields  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other 
nation  and  with  iron  ores  regarded  as  inexhaustible,  and 
many  experts  now  declare  that  the  end  of  both  iron  and 
coal  is  in  sight. 

The  mere  increase  in  our  consumption  of  coal  during 
1907  over  1906  exceeded  the  total  consumption  in  1876, 
the  centennial  year.  The  enormous  stores  of  mineral  oil 
and  gas  are  largely  gone.  Our  natural  waterways  are  not 
gone,  but  they  have  been  so  injured  by  neglect  and  by  the 
division  of  responsibility  and  utter  lack  of  system  in  deal- 
ing with  them  that  there  is  less  navigation  on  them  now 
than  there  was  fifty  years  ago.  Finally,  we  began  with 
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soils  of  unexampled  fertility  and  we  have  so  impoverished 
them  by  injudicious  use  and  by  failing  to  check  erosion 
that  their  crop-producing  power  is  diminishing  instead  of 
increasing.  In  a  word,  we  have  thoughtlessly,  and  to  a 
large  degree  unnecessarily,  diminished  the  resources  upon 
which  not  only  our  prosperity  but  the  prosperity  of  our 
children  must  always  depend. 

We  have  become  great  because  of  the  lavish  use  of  our 
resources,  and  we  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
growth.  But  the  time  has  come  to  inquire  seriously  what 
will  happen  when  our  forests  are  gone,  when  the  coal,  the 
iron,  the  oil  and  the  gas  are  exhausted,  when  the  soils  shall 
have  been  still  further  impoverished  and  washed  into  the 
streams,  polluting  the  rivers,  denuding  the  fields  and  ob- 
structing navigation.  These  questions  do  not  relate  only 
to  the  next  century  or  to  the  next  generation.  It  is  time 
for  us  now  as  a  nation  to  exercise  the  same  reasonable  fore- 
sight in  dealing  with  our  great  natural  resources  that  would 
be  shown  by  any  prudent  man  in  conserving  and  wisely 
using  the  property  which  contains  the  assurance  of  well- 
being  for  himself  and  his  children. 

The  natural  resources  I  have  enumerated  can  be  divided 
into  two  sharply  distinguished  classes  accordingly  as  they 
are  or  are  not  capable  of  renewal.  Mines  if  used  must 
necessarily  be  exhausted.  The  minerals  do  not  and  can 
not  renew  themselves.  Therefore,  in  dealing  with  the  coal, 
the  oil,  the  gas,  the  iron,  the  metals  generally,  all  that 
we  can  do  is  to  try  to  see  that  they  are  wisely  used.  The 
exhaustion  is  certain  to  come  in  time. 

The  second  class  of  resources  consists  of  those  which  can 
not  only  be  used  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  them  undimin- 
ished  for  our  children,  but  can  actually  be  improved  by 
wise  use.  The  soil,  the  forests,  the  waterways,  come  in  this 
category.  In  dealing  with  mineral  resources,  man  is  able 
to  improve  on  nature  only  by  putting  the  resources  to  a 
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beneficial  use,  which  in  the  end  exhausts  them ;  but  in  deal- 
ing with  the  soil  and  its  products  man  can  improve  on 
nature  by  compelling  the  resources  to  renew  and  even  re- 
construct themselves  in  such  manner  as  to  serve  increasingly 
beneficial  uses — while  the  living  waters  can  be  so  controlled 
as  to  multiply  their  benefits. 

Neither  the  primitive  man  nor  the  pioneer  was  aware  of 
any  duty  to  posterity  in  dealing  with  the  renewable  re- 
sources. When  the  American  settler  felled  the  forests  he 
felt  that  there  was  plenty  of  forest  left  for  the  sons  who 
came  after  him.  When  he  exhausted  the  soil  of  his  farm 
he  felt  that  his  son  could  go  West  and  take  up  another. 
So  it  was  with  his  immediate  successors.  When  the  soil 
wash  from  the  farmer's  fields  choked  the  neighboring  river 
he  thought  only  of  using  the  railway  rather  than  boats  for 
moving  his  produce  and  supplies. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  On  the  average  the  son  of  the 
farmer  of  to-day  must  make  his  living  on  his  father's  farm. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  this  if  the  father  will  exer- 
cise wisdom.  No  wise  use  of  a  farm  exhausts  its  fertility. 
So  with  the  forests.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  timber 
famine  in  this  country,  and  it  is  unpardonable  for  the  nation 
or  the  states  to  permit  any  further  cutting  of  our  timber 
save  in  accordance  with  a  system  which  will  provide  that 
the  next  generation  shall  see  the  timber  increased  instead 
of  diminished.  Moreover,  we  can  add  enormous  tracts  of 
the  most  valuable  possible  agricultural  land  to  the  national 
domain  by  irrigation  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions,  and 
by  drainage  of  great  tracts  of  swamp  land  in  the  humid 
regions.  We  can  enormously  increase  our  transportation 
facilities  by  the  canalization  of  our  rivers  so  as  to  complete 
a  great  system  of  waterways  on  the  Pacific,  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  the  Great 
Plains  to  the  Alleghenies  and  from  the  northern  lakes  to 
the  mouth  of  the  mighty  Father  of  Waters.  But  all  these 
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various  uses  of  our  natural  resources  are  so  closely  con- 
nected that  they  should  be  co-ordinated,  and  should  be 
treated  as  part  of  one  coherent  plan  and  not  in  haphazard 
and  piecemeal  fashion. 

It  is  largely  because  of  this  that  I  appointed  the  Water- 
ways Commission  last  year,  and  that  I  have  sought  to  per- 
petuate its  work.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
in  heartiest  fashion  my  acknowledgment  to  all  the  members 
of  the  commission.  At  great  personal  sacrifice  of  time  and 
effort  they  have  rendered  a  service  to  the  public  for  which 
we  cannot  be  too  grateful.  Especial  credit  is  due  to  the 
initiative,  the  energy,  the  devotion  to  duty  and  the  far- 
sightedness of  Gifford  Pinchot,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much 
of  the  progress  we  have  already  made  in  handling  this 
matter  of  the  co-ordination  and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. If  it  had  not  been  for  him  this  convention  neither 
would  nor  could  have  been  called. 

We  are  coming  to  recognize  as  never  before  the  right  of 
the  nation  to  guard  its  own  future  in  the  essential  matter 
of  natural  resources.  In  the  past  we  have  admitted  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  injure  the  future  of  the  Republic 
for  his  own  present  profit.  The  time  has  come  for  a 
change.  As  a  people  we  have  the  right  and  the  duty,  sec- 
ond to  none  other  but  the  right  and  duty  of  obeying  the 
moral  law,  of  requiring  and  doing  justice,  to  protect  our- 
selves and  our  children  against  the  wasteful  development 
of  our  natural  resources,  whether  that  waste  is  caused  by 
the  actual  destruction  of  such  resources  or  by  making  them 
impossible  of  development  hereafter. 

Any  right  thinking  father  earnestly  desires  and  strives 
to  leave  his  son  both  an  untarnished  name  and  a  reasonable 
equipment  for  the  struggle  of  life.  So  this  nation  as  a 
whole  should  earnestly  desire  and  strive  to  leave  to  the  next 
generation  the  national  honor  unstained  and  the  national 
resources  unexhausted.  There  are  signs  that  both  the  na- 
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tion  and  the  states  are  waking  to  a  realization  of  this  great 
truth.  On  March  10,  1908,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine 
rendered  an  exceedingly  important  judicial  decision.  This 
opinion  was  rendered  in  response  to  questions  as  to  the 
right  of  the  Legislature  to  restrict  the  cutting  of  trees  on 
private  land  for  the  prevention  of  drouths  and  floods,  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  water  supply  and  the  prevention 
of  the  erosion  of  such  lands  and  the  consequent  filling  up 
of  rivers,  ponds  and  lakes.  The  forests  and  water  power  of 
Maine  constitute  the  larger  part  of  her  wealth  and  form 
the  basis  of  her  industrial  life,  and  the  question  submitted 
by  the  Maine  Senate  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  answer 
of  the  Supreme  Court  alike  bear  testimony  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  people  of  Maine  and  clearly  define  a*  policy  of  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  the  adoption  of  which  is  of 
vital  importance  not  merely  to  Maine  but  to  the  whole 
country. 

Such  a  policy  will  preserve  soil,  forests,  water  power  as 
a  heritage  for  the  children  and  the  children's  children  of 
the  men  and  women  of  this  generation;  for  any  enactment 
that  provides  for  the  wise  utilization  of  the  forests,  whether 
in  public  or  private  ownership,  and  for  the  conservation  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  country  must  necessarily  be  legis- 
lation that  will  promote  both  private  and  public  welfare; 
for  flood  prevention,  water  power  development,  preserva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  improvement  of  navigable  rivers  are 
all  promoted  by  such  a  policy  of  forest  conservation. 

The  opinion  of  the  Maine  Supreme  bench  sets  forth  un- 
equivocally the  principle  that  the  property  rights  of  the 
individual  are  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  the  community, 
and  especially  that  the  waste  of  wild  timber  land  derived 
originally  from  the  state,  involving  as  it  would  the  impov- 
erishment of  the  state  and  its  people  and  thereby  defeating 
one  great  purpose  of  government,  may  properly  be  pre- 
vented by  state  restrictions. 
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The  court  says  that  there  are  two  reasons  why  the  right 
of  the  public  to  control  and  limit  the  use  of  private  prop- 
erty is  peculiarly  applicable  to  property  in  land:  "  First, 
such  property  is  not  the  result  of  productive  labor,  but  is 
derived  solely  from  the  state  itself,  the  original  owner; 
second,  the  amount  of  land  being  incapable  of  increase,  if 
the  owners  of  large  tracts  can  waste  them  at  will  without 
state  restrictions,  the  state  and  its  people  may  be  helplessly 
impoverished  and  one  great  purpose  of  government  de- 
feated. .  .  .  We  do  not  think  the  proposed  legislation  would 
operate  to  '  take  '  private  property  within  the  inhibition  of 
the  Constitution.  While  it  might  restrict  the  owner  of  wild 
and  uncultivated  lands  in  his  use  of  them,  might  delay  his 
taking  some  of  the  product,  might  delay  his  anticipated 
profits  and  even  thereby  might  cause  him  some  loss  of 
profit,  it  would  nevertheless  leave  him  his  lands,  their 
product  and  increase,  untouched,  and  without  diminution  of 
title,  estate  or  quantity.  He  would  still  have  large  meas- 
ure of  control  and  large  opportunity  to  realize  values.  He 
might  suffer  delay,  but  not  deprivation.  .  .  .  The  proposed 
legislation  .  .  .  would  be  within  the  legislative  power  and 
would  not  operate  as  a  taking  of  private  property  for  which 
compensation  must  be  made." 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New  Jersey  has 
adopted  a  similar  view,  which  has  recently  been  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court  on  April  6,  1Q08,  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  said:  "  The  state  as  quasi-sovereign  and  representa- 
tive of  the  interests  of  the  public  has  a  standing  in  court 
to  protect  the  atmosphere,  the  water  and  the  forests  within 
its  territory,  irrespective  of  the  assent  or  dissent  of  the 
private  owners  of  the  land  most  immediately  concerned.  .  .  . 
It  appears  to  us  that  few  public  interests  are  more  obvious, 
indisputable  and  independent  of  particular  theory  than  the 
interest  of  the  public  of  a  state  to  maintain  the  rivers  that 
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are  wholly  within  it  substantially  undiminished,  except  by 
such  drafts  upon  them  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  wel- 
fare may  permit  for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  to  a  more 
perfect  use.  This  public  interest  is  omnipresent  wherever 
there  is  a  state,  and  grows  more  pressing  as  population 
grows.  .  .  .  We  are  of  opinion,  further,  that  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  state  to  insist  that  its  natural  advan- 
tages shall  remain  unimpaired  by  its  citizens  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  any  nice  estimate  of  the  extent  of  present 
use  or  speculation  as  to  future  needs.  The  legal  concep- 
tion of  the  necessary  is  likely  to  be  confined  to  somewhat 
rudimentary  wants,  and  there  are  benefits  from  a  great 
river  that  might  escape  a  lawyer's  view.  But  the  state  is 
not  required  to  submit  even  to  an  aesthetic  analysis.  Any 
analysis  may  be  inadequate.  It  finds  itself  in  possession 
of  what  all  admit  to  be  a  great  public  good,  and  what  it 
has  it  may  keep  and  give  no  one  a  reason  for  its  will." 

These  decisions  reach  the  root  of  the  idea  of  conserva- 
tion of  our  resources  in  the  interests  of  our  people. 

Finally,  let  us  remember  that  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  though  the  gravest  problem  of  to-day,  is 
yet  but  part  of  another  and  greater  problem  to  which  this 
nation  is  not  yet  awake,  but  to  which  it  will  awake  in  time, 
and  with  which  it  must  hereafter  grapple  if  it  is  to  live — 
the  problem  of  national  efficiency,  the  patriotic  duty  of  in- 
suring the  safety  and  continuance  of  the  nation.  When  the 
people  of  the  United  States  consciously  undertake  to  raise 
themselves  as  citizens,  and  the  nation  and  the  states  in  their 
several  spheres,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  in  pri- 
vate, state  and  national  life,  and  to  do  this  because  it  is 
the  first  of  all  the  duties  of  true  patriotism,  then  and  not 
till  then  the  future  of  this  nation  in  quality  and  in  time 
will  be  assured. 
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[Address  to  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal General  Conference,  Washington.,  May 
16,  1908.'] 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  to-day  and  to  bid  you 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  here  in  the  capital  of  the 
nation.  Important  though  the  Methodist  Church  is  in  many 
lands,  there  is  none  in  which  it  has  played  so  great  and 
peculiar  a  part  as  here  in  the  United  States.  Its  history 
is  indissolubly  interwoven  with  the  history  of  our  country 
for  the  sixscore  years  since  the  constitutional  convention 
made  us  really  a  nation.  Methodism  in  America  entered  on 
its  period  of  rapid  growth  just  about  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton's first  Presidency.  Its  essential  democracy,  its  fiery 
and  restless  energy  of  spirit  and  the  wide  play  that  it 
gave  to  individual  initiative  all  tended  to  make  it  peculiarly 
congenial  to  a  hardy  and  virile  folk,  democratic  to  the  core, 
prizing  individual  independence  above  all  earthly  posses- 
sions, and  engaged  in  the  rough  and  stern  work  of  con- 
quering a  continent.  Methodism  spread  even  among  the 
old  communities  and  the  long  settled  districts  of  the  Atlan- 
tic tidewater;  but  its  phenomenal  growth  was  from  these 
regions  westward.  The  whole  country  is  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Methodist  circuit  riders,  the  Methodist 
pioneer  preachers,  whose  movement  westward  kept  pace 
with  the  movement  of  the  frontier,  who  shared  all  the  hard- 
ships in  the  life  of  the  frontiersman,  while  at  the  same 
time  ministering  to  that  frontiersman's  spiritual  needs  and 
seeing  that  his  pressing  material  cares  and  the  hard  and 
grinding  poverty  of  his  life  did  not  wholly  extinguish  the 
divine  fire  within  his  soul.  Such  was  your  work  in  the 
past;  and  your  work  in  the  present  is  as  great;  for  the 
need  and  opportunity  for  service  widen  as  the  field  of 
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national  interest  widens.  It  is  not  true  in  this  country  that 
the  poor  have  grown  poorer;  but  it  is  true  that  in  many 
sections,  and  particularly  in  our  large  cities,  the  rich  have 
grown  so  very  much  richer  as  to  widen  the  gulf  between 
the  man  of  very  large  means  and  the  man  who  makes  each 
day's  livelihood  by  that  day's  work  and  those  who  with  sin- 
cerity and  efficiency,  and  deep  conviction  band  together  for 
mutual  help  and  those  who  can  do  most  to  keep  the  gulf 
from  becoming  too  wide.  True  religion,  through  church 
organizations,  through  philanthropic  organizations,  in  all 
the  field  of  kindred  endeavor,  can  manifest  itself  as  effec- 
tively in  the  crowded  and  complex  life  of  to-day  as  in  the 
pioneer  yesterdays ;  and  the  souls  of  men  need  the  light 
now,  and  strive  blindly  toward  it,  as  they  needed  it,  and 
strove  toward  it  in  the  vanished  past.  It  is  your  task  to 
do  the  work  of  the  Lord  on  the  farm  and  in  the  mine,  in 
the  counting  room  and  the  factory,  in  the  car  shops  and 
beside  the  blasting  furnaces,  just  as  it  was  the  task  of  your 
spiritual  forebears  to  wrestle  for  the  souls  of  the  men  and 
women  who  dwelt  on  the  stump  dotted  clearings  in  the 
wilderness. 

No  nation  in  the  world  has  more  right  than  ours  to  look 
with  proud  confidence  toward  the  future.  Nowhere  else 
has  the  experiment  of  democratic  government,  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  of  government  based 
on  the  principle  of  treating  each  man  on  his  innate  worth 
as  a  man,  been  tried  on  so  vast  a  scale  as  with  us;  and,  on 
the  •whole,  the  experiment  has  been  more  successful  than 
anywhere  else.  Moreover,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  can  be 
said  that  we  have  grown  better  and  not  worse;  for  if  there 
is  much  evil,  good  also  greatly  abounds,  and  if  wrong  grows, 
so  in  even  greater  measure  grows  the  stern  sense  of  right 
before  which  wrong  must  eventually  yield.  It  would  be 
both  unmanly  and  unwarranted  to  become  faint-hearted  or 
despairing  about  the  nation's  future.  Clear-eyed  and  far- 
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sighted  men  who  are  both  brave  of  heart  and  cool  of  head, 
while  not  for  a  moment  refusing  to  see  and  acknowledge 
the  many  evils  around  us,  must  yet  also  feel  a  confident 
assurance  that  in  the  struggle  we  shall  win  and  not  lose, 
that  the  century  that  has  just  opened  will  see  great  tri- 
umph for  our  people. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  Proclamation 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  June  24,  1908. 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States:  Grover  Cleveland, 
President  of  the  United  States  from  1885  to  1889,  and 
again  .from  1893  to  1897,  died  at  8.40  o'clock  this  morning 
at  his  home  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  his  death  the  nation 
has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  greatest  citizens.  By  pro- 
fession a  lawyer,  his  chief  services  to  his  country  were 
rendered  during  a  long,  varied  and  honorable  career  in  pub- 
lic life.  As  Mayor  of  his  city,  as  Governor  of  his  state, 
and  twice  as  President,  he  showed  signal  powers  as  an 
administrator,  coupled  with  entire  devotion  to  the  country's 
good  and  a  courage  that  quailed  before  no  hostility  when 
once  he  was  convinced  where  his  duty  lay.  Since  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Presidency  he  has  continued  well  and 
faithfully  to  serve  his  countrymen  by  the  simplicity,  dig- 
nity and  uprightness  of  his  private  life. 

In  testimony  of  the  respect  in  which  his  memory  is  held 
by  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  I  do 
hereby  direct  that  the  flags  on  the  White  House  and  the 
several  departmental  buildings  be  displayed  at  half-staff 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days;  and  that  suitable  military  and 
naval  honors,  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  of  the  Navy,  be  rendered  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 
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Done  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight  and  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-second.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

ALVEY  A.  ADEE,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


[From  a  personal  letter  on  the  Presidential 
Campaign,  September  9,  1908.] 

Every  good  citizen  should  desire  to  see  both  prosperity 
and  justice — prosperity  and  fair  and  righteous  dealing  as 
between  man  and  man — obtain  permanently  in  this  great 
republic.  As  a  people  we  are  justly  proud  of  our  business 
industry,  of  our  energy  and  intelligence  in  our  work;  and  it 
is  entirely  right  that  we  should  ask  ourselves  as  to  any 
given  course  of  conduct,  "  Will  it  be  profitable  ?  "  But  it 
is  also  "no  less  emphatically  true  that  the  bulk  of  our  people, 
the  plain  people  who  found  in  Abraham  Lincoln  their 
especial  champion  and  spokesman,  regard  the  question,  "  Is 
this  morally  right  ?  "  as  even  more  important  than  the  ques- 
tion, "  Is  this  profitable?  "  when  applied  to  any  given  course 
of  conduct.  Indeed,  in  the  long  run  our  people  are  sure  to 
find  that  in  all  dealings,  alike  in  the  business  and  the  polit- 
ical world,  what  is  really  profitable  is  that  which  is  morally 
right.  The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  great  awakening  of 
the  public  conscience  and  the  growth  of  a  stern  determina- 
tion to  do  away  with  corruption  and  unfair  dealing,  political, 
economic,  social.  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  this  great 
reform  movement  should  go  on.  But  no  reform  movement  is 
healthy  if  it  goes  on  by  spasms ;  if  it  is  marked  by  periods 
of  frenzied  advance,  followed,  as  such  periods  of  frenzied 
advance  must  always  be  followed,  by  equally  violent  periods 
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of  reaction.  The  revolutionary  and  the  reactionary  really 
play  into  one  another's  hands  to  the  extent  that  each  by  his 
excesses  necessarily  tends  to  arouse  such  disgust,  such  a 
feeling  of  revolt,  in  the  minds  of  quiet  people,  as  tempo- 
rarily to  restore  the  other  to  power.  To  permit  the  direc- 
tion of  our  public  affairs  to  fall  alternately  into  the  hands 
of  revolutionaries  and  reactionaries,  of  the  extreme  radicals 
of  unrest  and  of  the  bigoted  conservatives  who  recognize  no 
wrongs  to  remedy,  would  merely  mean  that  the  nation  had 
embarked  on  a  feverish  course  of  violent  oscillation  which 
would  be  fraught  with  great  temporary  trouble  and  would 
produce  no  adequate  good  in  the  end.  The  true  friend  of 
reform,  the  true  foe  of  abuses,  is  the  man  who  steadily  per- 
severes in  righting  wrongs,  in  warring  against  abuses,  but 
whose  character  and  training  are  such  that  he  never  prom- 
ises what  he  cannot  perform,  that  he  always  a  little  more 
than  makes  good  what  he  does  promise,  and  that,  while 
steadily  advancing,  he  never  permits  himself  to  be  led  into 
foolish  excesses  which  would  damage  the  very  cause  he 
champions. 

In  Mr.  Taft  we  have  a  man  who  combines  all  of  these 
qualities  to  a  degree  which  no  other  man  in  our  public  life 
since  the  Civil  War  has  surpassed.  To  a  flaming  hatred  of 
injustice,  to  a  scorn  of  all  that  is  base  and  mean,  to  a  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  he  unites  entire  disinterested- 
ness, courage  both  moral  and  physical  of  the  very  highest 
type,  and  a  kindly  generosity  of  nature  which  makes  him 
feel  that  all  of  his  fellow  countrymen  are  in  very  truth 
his  friends  and  brothers;  that  their  interests  are  his,  and 
that  all  his  great  qualities  are  to  be  spent  with  lavish  freedom 
in  their  service.  The  honest  man  of  means,  the  honest  and 
law-abiding  business,  man  can  feel  safe  in  his  hands  because 
of  the  very  fact  that  the  dishonest  man  of  great  wealth,  the 
man  who  swindles  or  robs  his  fellows,  would  not  so  much 
as  dare  to  defend  his  evildoing  in  Mr.  Taft's  presence.  The 
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honest  wage  worker,  the  honest  laboring  man,  the  honest 
farmer,  the  honest  mechanic  or  small  trader  or  man  of  small 
means,  can  feel  that  in  a  peculiar  sense  Mr.  Taft  will  be  his 
representative  because  of  the  very  fact  that  he  has  the  same 
scorn  for  the  demagogue  that  he  has  for  the  corruptionist, 
and  that  he  would  front  threats  of  personal  violence  from  a 
mob  with  the  unquailing  and  lofty  indifference  with  which 
he  would  front  the  bitter  anger  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  corporations.  Broad  though  his  sympathies  are, 
there  is  in  him  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  weakness.  No 
consideration  of  personal  interest,  any  more  than  of  fear 
for  his  personal  safety,  could  make  him  swerve  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  course  which  he  regards  as  right  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  people. 

Mr.  Taft  has  been  attacked  because  of  the  injunctions  he 
delivered  while  on  the  bench.  I  am  content  to  rest  his  case 
on  these  very  injunctions;  I  maintain  that  they  show  why 
all  our  people  should  be  grateful  to  him  and  should  feel  it 
safe  to  intrust  their  dearest  interests  to  him.  Most  assuredly 
he  never  has  yielded  and  never  will  yield  to  threat  or  pres- 
sure of  any  sort,  as  little  if  it  comes  from  labor  as  if  it 
comes  from  capital ;  he  will  no  more  tolerate  the  violence  of 
a  mob  than  the  corruption  and  oppression  and  arrogance  of 
a  corporation  or  of  a  wealthy  man.  He  will  not  consent  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  courts  to  put  a  stop  to  wrongdoing 
wherever  found.  This  very  fact  should  make  the  labor  peo- 
ple feel  a  peculiar  confidence  in  him.  He  has  incurred  the 
bitter  hostility  of  foolish  and  bigoted  reactionaries  by  his 
frank  criticism  of  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  injunction  in 
labor  disputes,  and  he  is  pledged  to  do  all  he  can  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  abuses  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  inj  unction. 
He  will  never  promise  anything  that  he  will  not  do  all  in 
his  power  to  perform.  He  can  always  be  trusted  to  do  a 
little  better  than  his  word,  and  the  fact  that  before  election 
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he  will  not  promise  the  impossible  is  in  itself  a  guarantee 
that  after  election  all  that  is  possible  will  be  done. 

His  record  as  a  j  udge  makes  the  whole  country  his  debtor. 
His  actions  and  decisions  are  part  of  the  great  traditions  of 
the  bench.  They  guaranteed  and  set  forth  in  striking  fash- 
ion the  rights  of  the  general  public  as  against  the  selfish 
interests  of  any  class,  whether  of  capitalists  or  of  laborers. 
They  set  forth  and  stand  by  the  rights  of  the  wage  workers 
to  organize  and  to  strike,  as  unequivocally  as  they  set  forth 
and  stand  by  the  doctrine  that  no  conduct  will  be  tolerated 
that  would  spell  destruction  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  As 
for  the  attack  upon  his  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  made 
while  he  was  on  the  bench,  I  ask  that  the  injunctions  be 
carefully  examined.  I  ask  that  every  responsible  and  fair- 
minded  labor  leader,  every  responsible  and  fairminded  mem- 
ber of  a  labor  organization,  read  these  injunctions  for  him- 
self. If  he  will  do  so,  instead  of  condemning  them  he  will 
heartily  approve  of  them  and  will  recognize  this  further  as- 
tonishing fact,  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  Judge  Taft 
in  these  very  injunctions,  which  laboring  people  are  asked 
to  condemn,  are  themselves  the  very  principles  which  are 
now  embodied  in  the  laws  or  practices  of  every  responsible 
labor  organization.  No  responsible  organization  would  now 
hesitate  to  condemn  the  abuses  against  which  Judge  Taft's 
injunctions  were  aimed.  The  principles  which  he  therein  so 
wisely  and  fearlessly  laid  down  serve  as  a  charter  of  liberty 
for  all  of  us,  for  wage  workers,  for  employers,  for  the  gen- 
eral public;  for  they  rest  on  the  principles  of  fair  dealing 
for  all,  of  even  handed  justice  for  all.  They  mark  the  judge 
who  rendered  them  as  standing  for  the  rights  of  the  whole 
people;  as  far  as  daylight  is  from  darkness,  so  far  is  such  a 
judge  from  the  time  server,  the  truckler  to  the  mob,  or  the 
cringing  tool  of  great,  corrupt  and  corrupting  corporations. 
Judge  Taft  on  the  bench — as  since,  in  the  Philippines,  in 
Panama,  in  Cuba,  in  the  War  Department — showed  himself 
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people,  whose  services  to  the  whole  people  were  beyond  all 
price.  Moreover,  let  all  good  citizens  remember  that  he 
rendered  these  services,  not  when  it  was  easy  to  do  so,  but 
when  lawless  violence  was  threatened,  when  malice,  domes- 
tic and  civic  disturbance  threatened  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
government  and  of  civilization;  his  actions  showed  not  only 
the  highest  kind  of  moral  courage  but  of  physical  courage 
as  well,  for  his  life  was  freely  and  violently  threatened. 

Let  all  fair  minded  men,  wage  workers  and  capitalists 
alike,  consider  yet  another  fact.  In  one  of  his  decisions 
upon  the  bench  Judge  Taft  upheld  in  the  strongest  fashion, 
and  for  the  first  time  gave  full  vitality  to,  the  principle  of 
the  employers'  liability  for  injuries  done  workmen.  This 
was  before  any  national  law  on  the  subject  was  enacted. 
Judge  Taft's  sense  of  right,  his  indignation  against  oppres- 
sion in  any  form,  against  any  attitude  that  is  not  fair  and 
just,  drove  him  to  take  a  position  which  was  violently  con- 
demned by  shortsighted  capitalists  and  employers  of  labor, 
which  was  so  far  in  advance  of  the  time  that  it  was  not  gen- 
erally upheld  by  the  state  courts,  but  which  we  are  now  em- 
bodying in  the  law  of  the  land.  Judge  Taft  was  a  leader, 
a  pioneer,  while  on  the  bench,  in  the  effort  to  get  justice 
for  the  wage  worker,  in  jealous  championship  of  his  rights; 
and  all  upright  and  farsighted  laboring  men  should  hold  it 
to  his  credit  that  at  the  same  time  he  fearlessly  stood  against 
the  abuses  of  labor,  just  as  he  fearlessly  stood  against 
the  abuses  of  capital.  If  elected,  he  has  shown  by  his  deeds 
that  he  will  be  President  of  no  class,  but  of  the  people  as  a 
whole;  he  can  be  trusted  to  stand  stoutly  against  the  two 
real  enemies  of  our  democracy — against  the  man  who  to 
please  one  class  would  undermine  the  whole  foundation  of 
orderly  liberty,  and  against  the  man  who  in  the  interest  of 
another  class  would  secure  business  prosperity  by  sacrificing 
every  right  of  the  working  people. 
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I  have  striven  as  President  to  champion  in  every  proper 
way  the  interests  of  the  wage  worker ;  for  I  regard  the  wage 
worker,  excepting  only  the  farmer,  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  as 
the  man  whose  well-being  is  most  essential  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  this  great  nation.  I  would  for  no  consideration 
advise  the  wage  worker  to  do  what  I  thought  was  against 
his  interest.  I  ask  his  support  for  Mr.  Taft  exactly  as  I 
ask  such  support  from  every  farsighted  and  right-thinking 
American  citizen;  because  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that 
nowhere  within  the  borders  of  our  great  country  can  there 
be  found  another  man  who  will  as  vigilantly  and  efficiently 
as  Mr.  Taft  support  the  rights  of  the  working  man  as  he 
will  the  rights  of  every  man  who  in  good  faith  strives  to  do 
his  duty  as  an  American  citizen.  He  will  protect  the  just 
rights  of  both  rich  and  poor,  and  he  will  war  relentlessly 
against  lawlessness  and  injustice  whether  exercised  on  be- 
half of  property  or  of  labor. 

On  the  bench  Judge  Taft  showed  the  two  qualities  which 
make  a  great  judge:  wisdom  and  moral  courage.  They  are 
also  the  two  qualities  which  make  a  great  President. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt,  twenty-sixth  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  quadren- 
nates  of  that  office,  came  of  a  Dutch  family  long  settled  on 
Manhattan  Island  and  intermingled  with  other  racial  ele- 
ments, and  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  October  27,  1858, 
the  son  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist, and  Martha  Bullock  Roosevelt,  member  of  a  prom- 
inent Georgia  family.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  a 
private  tutor,  entered  Harvard  in  1876,  and  was  graduated 
A.B.  in  1880.  Immediately  upon  leaving  college  he  en- 
tered upon  the  dual  career  of  a  political  leader  and  a  man 
of  letters.  In  the  fall  of  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  New 
York  State  Assembly  from  a  city  district  and  he  was  re- 
elected  in  1882  and  1883.  He  was  from  the  first  a  con- 
spicuous member  of  that  body,  and  in  his  third  term  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cities  and  of  a  special  com- 
mittee he  became  the  leader  of  a  movement  for  administra- 
tive reform.  In  1884  he  was  the  leader  of  the  New  York 
State  delegation  in  the  National  Republican  Convention  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  Mean- 
time, in  1882,  he  published  his  first  book,  a  "  History  of  the 
Naval  War  of  1812." 

A  marked  change  occurred  in  his  life  in  1884.  The  year 
before  he  had  married  his  first  wife,  Alice  Lee,  who  bore 
him  one  daughter  and  then  died.  Overwhelmed  with  the 
bereavement,  he  withdrew  from  all  his  occupations  and  as- 
sociations in  New  York,  and  went  to  live  on  a  ranch  which 
he  had  purchased  in  North  Dakota.  There  for  two  years 
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he  "  roughed  it "  as  a  cowboy,  ranchman  and  hunter,  ac- 
quiring a  thorough  understanding  6f  the  life  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  Far  West  and  also  a  passionate  love  of  na- 
ture and  outdoor  sports,  and  at  the  same  time  transforming 
himself  from  a  somewhat  delicate  youth  into  a  robust  and 
athletic  man.  He  also  wrote  and  published  a  second  vol- 
ume, "  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman."  In  1886  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  with  an  access  of  mental  and 
physical  energy  reentered  political  work  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Mayoralty.  Defeated  by  Abram  S.  Hew- 
itt, he  turned  his  attention  chiefly  for  a  time  to  letters,  and 
published  in  1887  a  "  Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton,"  and 
in  1888  a  "Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris"  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Series."  In  1888  also  he  published  "  Ranch 
Life  and  Hunting  Trail,"  and  the  next  year  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  chief  historical  work,  "  The  Winning  of  the 
West,"  of  which  additional  volumes  appeared  at  intervals 
down  to  1896. 

In  1889  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  a  member  and  President 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  and  filled 
that  place  with  distinction  and  with  great  profit  to  the 
merit  system  in  the  public  service.  He  likewise  continued 
his  literary  labors,  publishing  a  "  History  of  New  York  " 
in  the  "Historic  Towns  Series"  in  1890,  and  "The  Wil- 
derness Hunter "  and  "  Essays  on  Practical  Politics  "  in 
1 892.  He  resigned  his  place  at  Washington  in  1 895  to  ac- 
cept the  Presidency  of  the  Police  Board  in  New  York  City 
under  the  reform  administration  of  Mayor  Strong,  and  in 
that  office  performed  Herculean  labors  for  the  rooting  out 
of  abuses  and  corruption  which  had  grown  up  in  the  de- 
partment. Two  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1897,  he  re- 
turned to  Washington  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  the  McKinley  Administration,  and  addressed  him- 
self zealously  to  the  work  of  providing  adequate  sea-power 
for  the  nation.  A  year  later  the  war  with  Spain  occurred, 
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in  which  the  achievements  of  the  American  navy  attested 
the  good  results  of  his  labors.  In  1897  he  published 
another  volume  of  "  American  Ideals  and  Other  Essays." 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war  he  resigned  his  place 
in  the  Navy  Department  and  with  his  friend  Dr.  Leonard 
Wood,  an  army  surgeon,  organized  from  among  the  cowboys 
and  ranchmen  of  the  West  the  First  Regiment  of  U.  S. 
Cavalry  Volunteers,  which  became  popularly  known  as  the 
"  Rough  Riders."  Of  this  regiment  Dr.  Wood  was  Colonel 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The  regiment  did 
notable  work  in  Cuba,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  promoted  to 
the  full  Colonelcy  of  it  for  gallantry  in  the  battles  around 
Santiago.  He  related  the  exploits  of  his  regiment  in  his 
volume  entitled  "The  Rough  Riders  "  in  1899. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Roosevelt  reentered  public 
civil  life  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1899 
and  1900,  and  made  his  administration  notable  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  high  ideals  in  government  which  he  had  ad- 
vocated in  his  writings.  He  also  published  in  the  second 
year  of  his  term  a  "  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  "  and  "  The 
Strenuous  Life."  He  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  in  1900  and  assumed  the  duties  of  that  office 
on  March  4,  1901.  On  September  14  following,  on  the 
death  of  William  McKinley,  he  became  President,  and  in 
1904  he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  succeed  himself  as 
President,  receiving  a  plurality  of  more  than  2,500,000  of 
the  popular  vote.  He  has  made  his  administration  notable 
for  the  undertaking  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  other  great 
public  works,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cuban  republic 
and  for  great  advancement  in  the  government  of  America's 
insular  possessions,  for  vigorous  and  effective  measures  for 
the  prosecution  of  unfaithful  officials  and  the  checking  and 
punishment  of  law-breaking  by  great  corporations,  for 
other  measures  for  insuring  the  purity  and  wholesomeness 
of  food  products,  for  the  cultivation  of  closer  and  mutually 
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beneficent  relations  with  the  other  American  republics,  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  a  foreign 
policy  which  has  conduced  at  once  to  the  increase  of  Ameri- 
can prestige  and  influence,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  the  world.  At  his  initiative  peace  was  restored 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  and  the  second  Peace  Con- 
gress at  The  Hague  was  held,  and  in  recognition  of  his 
irenic  efforts  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1906.  With  this  prize,  of  $40,000,  he  endowed  a 
Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Peace. 

President  Roosevelt  visited  Panama  in  1907  and  thus  de- 
stroyed the  curious  superstition  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  could  not  go  outside  of  the  borders  of  this 
country  during  his  term  of  office.  He  has  made  numerous 
tours  through  the  United  States,  and  on  them  has  made  a 
great  number  of  addresses  on  a  variety  of  topics  of  public 
interest.  He  has  also  contributed  occasional  articles  to  cur- 
rent literature,  and  in  addition  to  the  volumes  already  men- 
tioned he  has  been  a  part  author  of  "  Hero  Tales  from 
American  History,"  1895;  "The  Deer  Family,"  1902,  and 
"  Outdoor  Pastimes  of  an  American  Hunter,"  1906.  He 
was  married  to  his  second  wife,  Edith  Kermit  Carow,  in 
1886,  and  has  by  her  five  children.  He  has  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Columbia  University,  1889; 
Hope  College,  and  Yale  University,  1901 ;  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1902;  Northwestern  University,  1903;  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Clark  University,  1905.  In  1908,  he 
refused  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the 
Presidency,  and  announced  his  intention,  at  the  close  of  his 
administration,  of  visiting  East  Africa  for  extended  travels, 
sport,  and  literary  work. 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  has  throughout  his  public  career  been 
a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  a  statesman,  and  has  made  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  contributions  to  both  current  and  per- 
manent literature.  His  public  addresses  and  messages  bear 
the  unmistakable  mark  of  the  student,  and  his  volumes  are 
stamped  with  the  ample  authority  of  the  man  who  per- 
sonally knows  whereof  he  writes.  His  annual  messages  to 
Congress  have  been  unique  in  their  departure  from  the 
stereotyped  form  of  official  reports  and  their  inclusion  of 
detailed  and  sometimes  exhaustive  discussions  of  govern- 
mental problems. 

The  Addresses  and  Public  Papers  of  a  contemporary 
statesman  are  obviously  to  be  found  largely  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day.  His  Messages  to  Congress  are  printed 
in  official  volumes,  but  his  speeches  and  occasional  public 
letters,  until  in  due  course  they  are  finally  compiled  in  book 
form,  exist  chiefly  in  the  periodical  press. 

It  is  from  such  sources  that  the  present  compilation  has 
been  made,  covering  the  period  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  tenure  of 
the  Presidency  from  his  accession  to  that  office  down  to  the 
present  time.  Necessarily,  to  adapt  the  compilation  to  the 
compass  of  this  volume,  the  faculty  of  selection  has  had  to 
be  actively  exercised.  It  has  been  necessary  to  select  a  few 
from  among  many  addresses,  and  often  to  select  compara- 
tively brief  passages  from  documents  of  great  length.  The 
aim  has  been  in  such  selection  to  present  individual  topics 
in  substantial  entirety,  and  to  cover  asmearly  as  possible  the 
whole  range  of  topics  of  public  interest  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  discussed. 
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7  First  Annual  Message  to  Congress.  The  circum- 
stances of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  assumption  of  the  duties  of  the 
Presidency  were  unique  in  American  history.  He  had  been 
Governor  of  New  York  in  1899— 1900  and  in  that  place 
had  directed  important  administrative  and  other  reforms. 
Not  all  of  these  had  been  completed  as  his  term  drew  toward 
its  close  and  he  earnestly  desired  reelection  for  a  second 
term  in  order  that  he  might  continue  the  work  he  had  begun. 
But  the  political  "  bosses  "  whose  selfish  interests  had  been 
disturbed  by  his  reforming  zeal  conspired  in  the  summer  of 
1900  to  prevent  his  reelection  as  Governor  by  nominating 
him  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States — a  digni- 
fied and  ornamental  office,  quite  devoid  of  practical  political 
influence,  where  they  hoped  to  keep  him  for  four  years  in 
"  innocuous  desuetude."  He  strongly  opposed  this  nomina- 
tion, but  finally  accepted  it  when  it  was  forced  upon  him 
against  his  will;  and  he  entered  loyally  upon  the  uncon- 
genial duties  of  presiding  officer  of  the  Federal  Senate.  In 
the  early  fall  of  1901  he  went  to  the  Adirondacks  for  a  brief 
vacation,  expecting  nothing  more  than  to  go  to  Washington 
for  the  winter  and  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  no  voice  in  legislation  or  administration.  But  in 
a  twinkling  the  tragedy  of  September  6-14  at  Buffalo 
summoned  him  to  the  headship  of  the  State  and  invested  him 
with  immeasurably  greater  powers  for  the  execution  of  gov- 
ernmental reforms  than  those  which  he  had  possessed  as 
Governor  of  New  Y,ork;  while  the  "bosses"  who  had  as 
they  supposed  safely  "  shelved  "  him  in  the  Vice-Presidency 
were  dismayed  to  see  him  clothed  with  far  greater  authority 
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than  that  of  which  they  had  deprived  him.  In  such  circum- 
stances he  delivered  his  first  formal  message  to  Congress, 
and  to  it  the  whole  nation  looked  with  peculiar  interest  to 
see  what  lines  of  policy  for  his  administration  would  therein 
be  indicated. 

10  "Reckless  Utterances — in  the  Public  Press,"  De- 
spite the  almost  universal  love  with  which  President  Mc- 
Kinley  had  been  regarded,  one  widely  circulated  newspaper 
had  for  months  assailed  and  lampooned  him  with  malignant 
hatred  and  had  openly  suggested  that  he  should  be  "  re- 
moved "  by  assassination.  That  paper  was  read  daily  by 
the  wretch  who  finally  murdered  him,  and  doubtless  was  in 
a  large  degree  morally  responsible  for  the  deed. 

13  "Serious  Social  Problems."  President  Roosevelt 
promptly  began  in  his  first  message  his  earnest  discussion 
of  social  and  industrial  problems,  practical  dealing  with 
which  became  the  salient  feature  of  his  administration. 

19  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Industries.  Little  more 
than  a  year  later  Congress  acted  favorably  upon  this  recom- 
mendation by  enacting  a  law  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Cabi- 
net office  to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  with  a  secretary  at  its  head.  This  department  soon 
became  exceedingly  useful  for  the  carrying  forward  of  the 
President's  social  and  industrial  policies. 

23  The  Value  of  Forests.  The  protection  of  forests, 
and  in  logical  connection  therewith  the  protection  and  im- 
provement of  inland  waterways  and  the  general  conservation 
of  natural  resources  became  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  policy,  culminating  in  the  epoch-marking  Con- 
.  gress  of  Governors  at  Washington  in  1908. 

31  Address  to  the  G.  A.  R.  Mr.  Roosevelt  early  in  life 
developed  a  strong  and  "ital  interest  in  military  affairs, 
which  was  much  intensified  by  his  actual  service  in  the  field 
in  Cuba,  and  this  gave  him  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War  and  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the 
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value  of  the  soldierly  spirit  of  loyalty  and  of  brotherhood 
in  all  the  life  of  the  republic. 

35  "  The  Completeness  of  the  Reunion."     In  the  war 
with  Spain  in  1898  Southern  and  Northern  soldiers  fought 
side  by   side  without  discrimination,   and  ex-Confederates 
served  by  the  side  of  veterans  of  the  Union  army.     One  of 
the  foremost  American  commanders  was  General  Wheeler, 
a  distinguished  officer  of  the  former  Confederate  army. 

36  Address  in  Honor  of  President  Butler  of  Columbia 
University.     Mr.  Roosevelt  was   graduated  from   Harvard 
University,  but  in  1899  when  Governor  of  New  York  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  a  close  friendship  has  long  existed  between  him 
and  the  President  of  the  latter  institution. 

39  Address  at  the  Naval  Academy.  His  practical  ex- 
perience as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  just  before  the 
war  with  Spain  gave  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  special  interest  in  that 
branch  of  the  national  service  and  a  statesmanlike  apprecia- 
tion of  the  indispensable  value  of  sea  power  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

42  Address  at  the  Centennial  Meeting  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Home  Missions.     The  militant  and  aggres- 
sive   side    of    religious    work    strongly    appealed    to    Mr. 
Roosevelt's  sympathies.      On   various   occasions   during  his 
Presidency  he  was  called  upon  to  speak  before  church  as- 
semblages, and  at  such  times  he  generally  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  labors  of  the  missionary,  the  circuit  rider,  or  the 
preacher  who  labored  for  civic  as  well  as  purely  spiritual 
advancement. 

43  Tuesday,  May  20,  1902.     On  this  date  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  was  formally  promulgated 
and  the  government  of  the  island  was  transferred  from  the 
military  authority  of  the  United  States  to  the  officials  and 
people  of  Cuba. 

44  An  Appalling  Calamity.     On  May  7,  1 902,  the  long- 
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quiescent  volcano  of  La  Soufriere  on  the  British  West  In- 
dian island  of  St.  Vincent  burst  into  renewed  activity  and 
about  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  island  was  covered  with 
rock  fragments  and  ashes  or  scalded  by  the  steam  which 
belched  from  the  crater.  The  loss  of  life  was  officially  esti- 
mated at  1,350.  Dust  fell  in  large  quantities  at  Barbados, 
ninety  miles  away,  and  was  observed  on  ships  at  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles.  The  next  day,  May 
8th,  a  still  more  appalling  eruption  occurred  from  Mont 
Pelee  on  the  French  West  Indian  island  of  Martinique. 
There  was  no  serious  earthquake  nor  outpouring  of  lava,  but 
a  hurricane  of  steam  and  incandescent  ashes  belched  forth, 
transforming  within  a  few  minutes  an  area  of  thirteen  square 
miles  into  a  scorched  and  lifeless  desert.  The  populous  city 
of  St.  Pierre  and  various  adjacent  villages  were  annihilated, 
and  of  the  more  than  30,000  inhabitants  only  two  escaped 
with  their  lives.  The  whole  tragic  episode  occupied  scarcely 
ten  minutes. 

45  Monument  at  Arlington,  The  National  cemetery  at 
Arlington,  Va.,  formerly  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Lee 
family,  opposite  the  City  of  Washington,  was  created  for  the 
graves  of  Union  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1902  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  there  in  honor  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  fell  in  the  war  with  Spain,  among  whom  were  ex-Con- 
federates as  well  as  Union  veterans.  The  monument  was 
erected  by  the  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
thus  happily  typifying  the  union  of  the  Republic  in  time  as 
well  as  in  geographical  section. 

48  Decoration  Day  at  Arlington.  Arlington  shares  with 
Gettysburg  distinction  as  the  resting  place  of  the  nation's 
dead,  and  on  Decoration  Day  year  after  year  has  been  the 
scene  of  exalted  memorial  oratory. 

50  The  Centenary  of  West  Point.  The  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  was  opened  in  1802,  and 
has  well  deserved  the  encomium  pronounced  upon  it  by  Mr. 
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Roosevelt.  At  the  time  of  its  centennial  celebration  in  1902 
it  had  464  cadets  and  71  instructors.  An  interesting  in- 
cident of  the  celebration  was  the  bestowal  by  the  President 
of  a  medal  of  honor  upon  a  fourth  class  cadet,  Calvin  P. 
Titus,  for  gallantry  at  Peking,  China,  on  August  14,  1900, 
in  the  Boxer  War. 

52.  Open  Formation  in  Battle.  The  need  of  a  change  in 
field  tactics  was  observed  in  the  war  with  Spain  in  Cuba. 
In  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa  it  was  still  more  strongly 
marked.  The  old  system  of  mass  formations,  and  of  infan- 
try charges  in  close  lines,  was  found  to  be  obsolete  and  its 
maintenance  was  an  invitation  to  disaster.  The  enormously 
increased  efficiency  of  firearms  made  it  necessary  for  troops 
to  occupy  and  to  move  in  exceedingly  open  and  scattered 
formation,  in  which  each  individual  soldier  would  have  to  act 
upon  his  own  initiative  far  more  than  under  the  old  tactics. 

54  Harvard   Commencement   Dinner  Address.     At  the 
festival  of  his  Alma  Mater  instead  of  confining  himself  to 
the  usual  congratulatory  and  laudatory  phrases  the  speaker 
addressed  himself  to  the  serious  and  profitable  theme  of  the 
services  of  certain  college  men  in  the  work  of  the  nation. 

55  Leonard   Wood.     Leonard  Wood,  who  had  been  an 
army  surgeon,  became  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  "  Rough 
Riders  "  which  was  recruited  from  among  Western  plains- 
men and  others  for  hard  service  in  the  Spanish  War  in  Cuba, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Lieutenant-Colonel.     After 
the  war  he  became  United  States  Military  Governor  of  San- 
tiago, Cuba,  until  December,  1 899,  when  he  became  Military 
Governor  of  the  entire  island  and  filled  that  place  until  the 
American  evacuation  and  transfer  of  the  insular  government 
to  the  Cubans,  on  May  20,  1902.     A  close  and  confidential 
friendship  existed  between  him  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  in 
1898  was  his  subordinate  and  in  1901  became  his  chief. 

55  Judge  Taft.  William  Howard  Taft  was  appointed 
by  President  McKinley  in  March,  1900,  president  of  the 
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Philippine  Commission,  and  in  July,  1901,  first  civil  gov- 
ernor of  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  filled  this  place  until 
February,  1904,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  War  in  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  Cabinet.  His  administration  of  Philippine 
affairs  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  people  of  those  islands, 
who  familiarly  and  affectionately  called  him  their  "  great 
white  Father." 

56  Elihu  Root.  Elihu  Root  had  been  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  Secretary  of  War,  after  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
continued  to  serve  in  that  office  under  President  Roosevelt 
until  1904.  Later  he  became  Secretary  of  State. 
•  57  "  Embattled  Farmers."  Emerson's  "  Concord 
Hymn/'  sung  at  the  completion  of  the  Battle  Monument, 
Concord,  Mass.,  April  19,  1836: 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

58  Address  at  Hartford.  This  address,  delivered  to  a 
throng  of  5,000  or  more  persons  in  the  Hartford  Coliseum, 
was  the  first  of  a  series  on  a  tour  of  the  New  England 
States. 

58  New  Duties  and  New  Opportunities.  The  war  with 
Spain  and  our  consequent  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  and  the  establishment  of  temporary  government 
over  Cuba  occurred  under  the  administration  of  President 
McKinley.  But  in  those  achievements  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  it  was  left  to  him  in  his  administration 
to  confirm  the  work  of  his  predecessor  and  to  carry  toward 
successful  solution  the  vast  and  complicated  problems  which 
were  entailed  upon  the  nation  by  the  events  of  1898. 

62  The  Isthmian  Canal.  The  Panama  Canal  enterprise 
belongs  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tion. The  project  is,  it  is  true,  four  centuries  old,  having 
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been  contemplated  by  Columbus  and  his  contemporaries,  and 
having  been  actually  essayed  by  Cortez  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Under  many  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  surveys  of  routes  were  made  and  negotiations  were 
entered  into  for  the  doing  of  the  great  work.  But  it  was 
not  until  1902  that  Congress  finally  authorized  the  President 
to  undertake  the  enterprise,  and  in  1904  it  was  actually 
begun. 

68  Address  in  Boston.  This  address,  before  a  distin- 
guished gathering  in  the  New  England  metropolis,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  important  popu- 
lar discussions  of  the  problem  of  the  control  of  great  corpo- 
rations or  trusts. 

73.  Federal  or  State  Statutes.  From  this  time  forward 
Mr.  Roosevelt  argued  persistently  that  there  could  be  no 
"  twilight  zone  "  between  Federal  and  State  authority  in 
which  either  individuals  or  corporations  could  be  immune 
from  control  or  from  punishment  for  misdemeanor,  but  that 
at  every  point  one  authority  or  the  other  must  be  effective. 
Seeing  that  nearly  all  important  corporations  were  engaged 
in  business  in  more  than  one  state — practically  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce — he  held  that  such  authority  was  not 
only  most  readily  but  also  most  logically  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Federal  government. 

75  Mr.  Knox.     Philander  C.  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  on  April  5,  1901,  and  served  until  June  30, 
1904,  when  he  became  a  United  States  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

76  "  The   Simple  Life"     At  a  later  date  it  was   Mr. 
Roosevelt's  lot  to  introduce  the  Rev.  Charles  Wagner,  author 
of  the  "  Simple  Life,"  to  a  Washington  audience.     He  had 
himself  written  an  essay  on   "  The  Strenuous   Life  "  and 
contrasts  between  the  two  titles  have  often  been  made.     The 
difference  between  the  two  is,  however,  more  in  name  than 
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in  substance.  The  burden  of  both  is  the  need  of  leading 
more  useful,  better,  higher  lives. 

78  Address  at  Wheeling.  In  this  address  Mr.  Roosevelt 
continued  the  theme  of  his  Boston  address  of  a  short  time 
before,  in  some  measure  indeed  actually  repeating  his  illus- 
trations and  arguments,  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
need  of  changed  laws  to  meet  changed  conditions.  As  at 
Boston,  his  conclusion  was  that  efficient  control  of  trusts 
was  to  be  exercised  only  by  the  National  Government. 

82.  Address  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 
In  speaking  to  the  representatives  of  a  great  industrial 
army  Mr.  Roosevelt  used  the  same  tone  and  phrases  which 
he  had  employed  in  addressing  members  or  veterans  of  the 
military  army,  dwelling  upon  the  principle  of  brotherhood 
as  exemplified  by  them,  and  upon  the  qualities  of  citizenship 
which  their  organization  was  calculated  to  develop.  He 
himself  has  accepted  honorary  membership  in  a  labor  or- 
ganization. 

84  The  Tariff  and  Trusts.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  the  Protectionist  system.  At  the  same 
time  he  heartily  agreed  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  his 
predecessor  in  his  last  speech,  that  the  time  had  come  for 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules  and  a  consider- 
able reduction  of  some  of  the  rates.  Such  action  was  more 
than  once  urged  by  him  upon  Congress.  In  this  Cincinnati 
address  he  discussed  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  the  trusts 
and  effectively  replied  to  the  pretension  that  the  trusts  ex- 
isted chiefly  by  virtue  of  tariff  protection  and  that  they  were 
best  to  be  controlled  by  abolishing  the  tariff.  He  argued 
that  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  affect  the  trusts  only  in 
common  with  all  other  industries,  and  that  the  withdrawal 
of  protection  would  be  actually  more  disastrous  to  the  inde- 
pendent concerns  which  were  competing  with  the  trusts  than 
to  the  trusts  themselves. 

87.  An  Honest  Currency.  For  years  the  need  of  cur- 
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rency  reform  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  issues  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  early  recollections  had  been 
of  Civil  War  times  when  specie  payments  were  suspended 
and  depreciated  paper  was  the  circulating  medium.  In  his 
boyhood  he  had  heard  of  and  witnessed  the  "  inflation  " 
craze,  and  in  early  manhood  he  had  seen  the  culmination 
and  collapse  of  the  "  Greenback  "  movement  which  followed 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Later  came  the  "  Free 
silver  coinage "  propaganda,  with  a  disastrous  financial 
panic  in  1893  due  chiefly  to  the  evil  operations  of  the  law 
which  compelled  continuous  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver 
at  an  artificial  ratio.  In  1896  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected 
President  on  a  platform  demanding  the  maintenance  of  the 
single  gold  standard,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  Vice- 
President  in  1900  on  a  similar  platform.  The  variety  of 
Treasury  notes,  coin  certificates  of  deposit,  national  bank 
notes,  and  what  not  other  forms  of  paper  money  continued, 
however,  to  cause  trouble,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  found  it  neces- 
sary in  his  first  administration  to  urge  a  revision  of  the  cur- 
rency system  so  as  to  provide  a  more  adequate  meeting  of 
the  needs  of  business. 

88  The  Tariff  as  a  Business  Proposition.  Many  of  the 
most  thoughtful  men  in  American  public  life  have  agreed 
with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that  the  tariff  question 
should  be  separated  from  party  politics  and  should  be 
treated  as  a  purely  economic  and  non-political  matter  on  a 
business  basis. 

92  Union  League  Club.  The  Union  League  Club, 
which  was  originally  and  more  correctly  called  simply  the 
Union  League,  was  first  organized  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia during  the  Civil  War,  as — according  to  its  name — a 
league  of  loyal  men  for  the  support  of  the  Union  and  the 
Federal  government.  Similar  organizations  were  promptly 
formed  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  and  in  time  these  clubs 
became  generally  representative  of  the  Republican  party. 
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92  Dr.  Crum.  A  protracted  and  sometimes  acrimonious 
controversy  was  caused  by  the  President's  appointment  of 
Dr.  Crum  to  be  Collector  of  Revenue  at  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  Dr.  Crum  was  a  man  of  excellent  character 
and  ability,  well  fitted  to  fill  the  place  acceptably.  He 
was,  however,  of  the  Negro  race,  and  that  circumstance 
made  him  personally  distasteful  to  many  of  the  people  of 
Charleston  who  were  unwilling  to  admit  equality  of  the 
races.  Vigorous  and  often  passionate  protests  were  made 
against  the  appointment  and  against  its  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  and  for  a  time  the  confirmation  was  delayed.  The 
President  was  resolute,  however,  and  Dr.  Crum  was  finally 
confirmed  in  office. 

95  Second  Annual  Message.  In  this  message  Mr. 
Roosevelt  continued  and  confirmed  the  practice  which  was 
begun  in  his  first  message,  of  discussing  in  detail  and  at 
length  important  questions  relating  to  the  public  welfare, 
instead  of  merely  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Executive  De- 
partment for  the  last  year.  In  this  he  practically  made  a 
"  new  departure  "  from  the  almost  invariable  custom  of  his 
predecessors,  but  in  so  doing  he  followed  faithfully  the  pol- 
icy prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  directs  not  only  that  The  President  "  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  give  to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the 
Union,"  but  also  that  he  shall  "  recommend  to  their  consid- 
eration such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient." 

97  "  Dealing  rvith  the  Indians."  At  this  time  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  toward  its  Indian  wardss  was  two- 
fold: First,  to  educate  and  make  self-supporting  the  scat- 
tered tribes  on  the  various  reservations ;  and  second,  to  effect 
the  abolition  of  tribal  organizations  among  the  five  "  civil- 
ized nations,"  the  allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty,  and 
their  complete  absorption  into  the  body  of  American  citizen- 
ship. This  latter  aim  was  accomplished  five  years  later, 
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when  the  former  "  Indian  Territory  "  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  part  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

98  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  This  re- 
markable organization  was  at  this  time  completing  its  first 
fifty  years  of  existence,  and  during  that  period  had  enjoyed 
such  growth  and  had  exercised  such  a  degree  of  influence 
and  beneficence  as  can  perhaps  be  credited  to  no  other  simi- 
lar or  comparable  body.  In  its  intensely  practical  work, 
ministering  to  the  intellectual,  social,  industrial,  civic  and 
even  physical  wants  of  its  constituency,  its  appeal  to  the 
sympathetic  interest  of  President  Roosevelt  was  particularly 
strong. 

103  Washington,  Lincoln   and  McKinley.      In    placing 
the  name  of  McKinley  by  the  side  of  the  names  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  Mr.  Roosevelt  confirmed  a  judgment  which 
had  been  expressed  by  others  and  which  seems  quite  likely 
to   be  generally  established  by  the  mature  opinion  of  the 
world. 

104  "  His   Own  High  Sense  of  Honor."     William  Mc- 
Kinley was  in  1888  chairman  of  the  Ohio  delegation  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention   and  was  pledged   to   the 
support  of  John  Sherman  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 
During  the  balloting,  when  it  became  apparent  that  Sher- 
man could  not  win,  a  movement  was  made  to  nominate  Mr. 
McKinley  instead.     It  would  doubtless  have  succeeded,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  would  have  received  a  unanimous  nomi- 
nation, which  in  that  year  would  have  been  practically  tan- 
tamount to  election.     But  Mr.  McKinley  rose  and  stopped 
the  movement  with  a  few  well  chosen  words.     He  was   in 
honor  pledged,  he  said,  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Sherman,  and 
his  sense  of  integrity  would  not  permit  him  to  be  or  to  seem 
to  be  himself  a  candidate.     "  I  do  not  request,"  he  said,  "  I 
demand  that  no  delegate  who  would  not  cast  a  reflection 
upon  me  shall  cast  a  ballot  for  me."     That  noble  act  of  self- 
abnegation,  one  of  the  finest  utterances  in  our  political  his- 
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tory,  was  effective.  Again  at  the  convention  of  18Q2  Mr. 
McKinley  was  a  delegate  pledged  to  the  support  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison  for  renomination.  A  strong  movement  was 
developed,  however,  to  nominate  him  instead  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son, and  it  would  probably  have  been  successful  had  not  the 
Ohio  statesman  stopped  it  by  peremptorily  demanding  the 
withdrawal  of  his  name. 

105  The  Issue  in  1896.     The  Presidential  campaign  of 
1 8Q6  was  distinctively  a  battle  of  monetary  standards  or  sys- 
tems.    Mr.   McKinley  stood   for  the  gold  standard  which 
prevailed  in  nearly  all  of  the  civilized  world.     His  compet- 
itor, Mr.  Bryan,  fought  for  the  bi-metallic  standard  and  for 
the  futile  attempt  artificially  to  maintain  silver  coinage  at 
par  with  gold  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1.     Mr.  McKinley  won  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  a  large  part  of  the  Democratic 
party  refusing  to  support  Mr.  Bryan,  although  many  "  free 
silver  "  Republicans  went  over  to  his  side. 

106  "  The  Situation  in  Cuba."     Mr.  McKinley's  policy 
toward  Cuba,  which  led  to  intervention  and  the  war  with 
Spain,  was  in  exact  accord  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  and   was   a   logical  and   consistent  continuation 
of  it. 

106  "A  Result  of  the  War."  Mr.  Roosevelt's  succinct 
statement  here,  of  the  duties,  responsibilities  and  problems 
which  were  entailed  upon  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  is  to  be  commended  as  a  notably  exact, 
impartial  and  convincing  presentation  of  historic  facts. 

110  The  Bi-Centenary  of  Wesley.  John  Wesley,  then 
a  High  Churchman  of  the  English  Established  Church,  of 
the  most  rigid  type,  came  to  America  in  1735  to  conduct  a 
mission  in  Georgia  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  voyage  hither  he  be- 
came interested  in  arid  much  impressed  by  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
in  1738  he  further  cultivated  acquaintance  with  them.  The 
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sequel  was  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
May,  1738.  This  new  denomination  was  introduced  into 
America  by  immigrants  from  Ireland,  who  organized  a 
church  in  New  York  in  1766.  By  the  end  of  the  Revolution 
the  church  in  the  United  States  numbered  forty-three 
preachers  and  13,740  members.  It  has  now  and  for  many 
years  been  the  most  numerous  Protestant  denomination  on 
this  continent,  and  it  has  throughout  its  whole  history  been 
conspicuously  a  pioneer  church  and  a  church  of  the  common 
people,  establishing  itself  on  the  frontier  and  at  the  very 
outposts  of  civilization  and  having  the  bulk  of  its  member- 
ship among  the  "  masses  "  rather  than  the  "  classes." 

Ill  Peter  Cartwrighi.  This  eminent  Methodist 
preacher  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1785  and  entered  the 
ministry  in  Kentucky  in  1806.  He  removed  to  Illinois  in 
1823  and  labored  there  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  was 
for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  was 
once  a  candidate  for  Congress  but  was  defeated  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  typical  of 
the  old-time  circuit  riders. 

116  "Speak  Softly  and  Carry  a  Big  Stick."  This  apt 
quotation  of  the  old  adage  gave  rise  to  the  popular  identifi- 
cation of  the  "  big  stick  "  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies  at 
home  and  abroad. 

116  The  Anthracite  Coal  Strike.  In  April,  1902,  the 
coal  miners  of  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  payment  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  a 
long  ton,  and  recognition  of  their  union.  All  these  demands 
were  promptly  refused  by  their  employers,  which  were 
chiefly  the  railroads  which,  in  defiance  of  the  State  law,  were 
engaged  in  the  coal-mining  business.  A  month  later  a  gen- 
eral strike  was  ordered  by  the  miners'  union,  and  the  em- 
ployers resolved  to  grant  no  concession.  Much  suffering 
ensued  among  the  miners'  families,  and  there  was  some  vio- 
lence, By  the  early  autumn  anthracite  coal  in  the  market 
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rose  to  almost  prohibitive  prices,  industries  were  seriously 
interfered  with,  and  a  winter  of  suffering  and  disaster  was 
in  prospect.  Then  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  had  already  made 
various  efforts  to  end  the  trouble,  intervened  in  a  way  which 
could  not  well  be  denied,  appointed  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate carefully  the  issues  involved  and  the  whole  anthracite 
mining  situation,  and  soon  succeeded  in  effecting  a  settle- 
ment and  resumption  of  mining. 

121  The  Louisiana  Purchase.  Having  been  himself  so 
closely  associated  with  this  nation's  latest  act  of  territorial 
expansion,  it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  feel  a 
keen  interest  in  the  commemoration  of  its  greatest  act  of 
that  kind  and  the  first  which  it  performed  after  becoming  a 
nation  under  the  Constitution.  "  The  Winning  of  the  West  " 
is  the  theme  of  one  of  his  most  important  historial  works. 

123  Types  of  Expansion.  Mr.  Roosevelt  here  in  an  ad- 
mirably philosophic  manner  contrasts  the  methods  of  expan- 
sion and  colonization  pursued  by  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
and  their  results  with  the  method  adopted  by  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  consist- 
ently maintained  since.  A  like  contrast  is  drawn  between 
American  and  contemporary  European  colonization. 

130  Preservation  and  Use  of  Forests.     Mr.  Roosevelt's 
administration  stands  conspicuous   and  preeminent  for  the 
effective  work  which  he  has  done  for  forestry,  both  in  the 
preservation  of  forests  as  forests  and  in  their  national  and 
economical  utilization  as  permanent  natural  resources. 

131  The  Giant  Sequoias.    The  name  Sequoia  is  a  Latin- 
ized form  of  the  name  of  the  famous  Cherokee  Indian  chief, 
Sequoyah,  and  is  applied  to  a  genus  of  trees  consisting  of 
two  species  of  evergreen  conifers  belonging  to   California 
but  capable  of  cultivation  elsewhere.     The  Sequoia  gigantea 
or  "  Big  Tree  "  was  discovered  by  Douglas  in  1831,  though 
its  existence  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Menzies  as  early 
as  1796.     There  are  several  notable  groves  of  it  in  Cali- 
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fornia,  the  best  known  being  those  of  Calaveras  and  of  Mari- 
posa.  Some  of  the  trees  are  30  feet  in  diameter  and  more 
than  300  feet  high,  and  their  age  is  estimated  at  from  2,000 
to  3,000  years.  The  other  species  is  the  Sequoia  semper- 
virens,  commonly  known  as  Redwood,  a  tree  much  used  for 
lumber.  It  also  attains  gigantic  proportions. 

135  Lewis  and  Clark.  Though  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton were  not  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  their  acqui- 
sition was  practically  effected  at  that  time,  Jefferson  send- 
ing Lewis  and  Clark  to  establish  title  to  that  region  by  dis- 
covery and  exploration  at  the  same  time  that  he  sent  Living- 
ston and  Monroe  to  negotiate  with  Napoleon  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana. 

138  Address  at  Butte.  Butte  was  and  had  for  some 
time  been  a  conspicuous  center  of  labor  troubles,  corporation 
abuses,  and  other  conditions  of  the  very  character  discussed 
by  the  President  in  this  address. 

140  Salt  Lake  City.  There  was  a  peculiar  felicity  in 
the  President's  choice  of  his  theme  at  Salt  Lake  City,  or  in 
his  choice  of  that  place  for  his  delivery  of  this  address.  No 
part  of  the  American  continent  more  strikingly  illustrates 
the  power  of  man  to  overcome  adverse  conditions  of  nature 
and  literally  to  make  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose  than  the 
metropolis  of  Utah — the  State  originally  called  by  its  found- 
ers Deseret.  With  the  "  peculiar  institution  "  which  figured 
so  largely  in  the  early  history  of  Utah  and  which  was  in- 
deed the  chief  cause  of  the  settlement  of  that  territory,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  sympathize;  but 
he  was  second  to  none  in  appreciating  the  fine  elements  of 
the  pioneer  spirit  which  animated  the  Mormon  colonists. 

147  "  The  Great  Debate."  It  was  at  Freeport  on  Au- 
gust 27,  1858,  that  the  great  public  debate  between  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  began,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  rend  the  Democratic  party  asunder  in  I860 
and  make  Lincoln  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
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"  keynote "  was  that  which  Lincoln  had  in  fact  already 
sounded  in  his  speech  accepting  the  Republican  nomination 
for  the  Senatorship :  "  '  A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand.'  I  believe  this  government  cannot  permanently 
endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union 
to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do 
expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one 
thing  or  all  the  other."  Most  of  his  friends  were  frightened 
by  this  bold  utterance,  but  Lincoln  persisted  in  it,  saying 
that  he  "  would  rather  be  defeated  with  it  in  the  speech  than 
be  victorious  without  it." 

148  Colored    Soldiers.      Mr.    Roosevelt    amply    appre- 
ciated the  sterling  qualities  of  the  colored  troops,  in  Cuba 
and  elsewhere;  and  this  utterance  should  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  his  enemies  to  say  many  of  the  things  which 
were  said  of  him  later,  when  stern  necessity  compelled  him 
to  impose  grave  discipline  upon  a  colored  regiment. 

149  The  Reformed  Church.     Broadly  liberal  in  his  re- 
ligious creed  and  feeling  active  sympathy  with  all  churches, 
Mr.   Roosevelt  has  long  been  directly  connected  with  the 
Reformed  Church. 

153  Letter  to  Governor  Durbin.  This  letter  was  called 
forth  by  the  vigorous  and  effective  action  which  was  taken 
by  Governor  Durbin  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of 
an  outbreak  of  lynch  law  which  had  threatened  to  assume 
the  proportions  of  a  race  war. 

157  The  Holy  Name  Society.  This  numerous  and  in- 
fluential organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  for 
its  special  object  the  discouragement  and  suppression  of 
blasphemy,  profanity  and  indecency  of  speech;  an  object 
with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  naturally  in  hearty  sympathy. 
Acting  on  the  principle  of  the  old  saying,  "  To  swear  is 
neither  brave,  polite  nor  wise,"  lie  improved  the  opportunity 
to  dwell  upon  the  virtues  of  manliness  and  courage  as  ele- 
ments of  Christian  life. 
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167  "  Not  a  Soft  and  Easy  Creed."  The  notes  of  cour- 
age, endurance,  and  strenuous  achievement  were  often 
sounded  by  the  speaker  in  his  public  addresses. 

169  The  Commercial  Treaty  with  Cuba.  A  liberal 
measure  of  commercial  reciprocity  with  Cuba  was  urged  by 
President  McKinley  soon  after  the  Spanish  war,  and  was 
thereafter  repeatedly  urged  by  President  Roosevelt,  "  for 
every  reason  of  expediency,  honor,  and  morality."  This 
nation  was  indeed  obviously  bound  in  honor  and  morals  to 
give  to  Cuba  a  market  at  least  as  good  as  that  Spanish 
market  of  which  it  had  practically  deprived  the  island.  It 
was  also  to  the  practical  interest  of  this  country  to  do  so, 
since  Cuba,  while  selling  seventy-five  per  cent  of  her  exports 
here  was  purchasing  only  forty-five  per  cent  of  her  imports 
in  the  United  States.  A  treaty  was  negotiated,  but  was  for 
a  long  time  successfully  opposed  by  representatives  of  the 
beet  sugar  and  other  special  interests  in  the  Senate,  and 
when  at  last  its  ratification,  in  a  much  emasculated  form,  was 
secured  in  that  body,  further  opposition  and  delay  occurred 
.in  the  House  when  that  body  was  asked  to  enact  the  legis- 
lation necessary  for  the  effective  operation  of  the  treaty. 
The  President's  declaration  that  failure  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation would  come  perilously  near  a  repudiation  of  the 
pledged  faith  of  the  nation  was  not  a  whit  too  strong,  but 
even  it  did  not  fully  suffice  to  spur  to  the  doing  of  duty 
the  "  insurgent "  legislators  who  held  selfish  and  sordid  in- 
terests above  the  honor  of  the  nation. 

171  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  This  de- 
partment had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  an 
earlier  message  and  its  creation  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
him.  It  soon  became  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  depart- 
ments for  the  execution  of  the  important  social  and  economic 
policies  of  his  administration. 

175  Special  Message  on  Panama.  Perhaps  no  act  of 
President  Roosevelt's  entire  administration  provoked  more 
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controversy  than  that  connected  with  the  recognition  of  the 
Panama  Republic,  the  protection  of  it  from  Colombian  ag- 
gression, and  the  negotiation  with  it  of  a  treaty  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  isthmian  canal.  This  special  message  on  the 
subject  is  here  quoted  at  length,  because  it  presents  an  ad- 
mirable historical  statement  of  the  case  and  a  convincing 
legal  vindication  of  the  course  pursued  by  our  government. 

204  "  Those  Who  Settled  Themselves  Steadfastly  Down 
to  Fight."  Compare  the  sentiment  with  Grant's  famous  dis- 
patch, "  I  intend  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all 
summer." 

210  Address  Accepting  the  Presidential  Nomination. 
This  was  a  unique  incident  in  American  history.  Four 
former  Vice-Presidents  had  succeeded  to  the  Presidency — 
or  more  strictly  had  become  and  served  as  acting  Presidents 
— but  not  one  of  them  had  been  at  the  end  of  such  service 
elected  or  even  nominated  to  succeed  himself  for  another 
Presidential  term.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  first  and 
thus  far  of  course  the  only  acting  President  to  be  renomi- 
nated  and  reflected  by  his  party. 

220  Second  Congress  at  The  Hague.  It  had  been  un- 
derstood at  the  first  Hague  Congress  in  1899  that  another 
such  body  would  be  called  together  in  a  few  years,  but  down 
to  this  time  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  that  end.  The  In- 
terparliamentary Union  suggested  to  President  Roosevelt 
the  desirability  of  summoning  such  a  Congress,  and  this  was 
his  response.  The  initiative  was  accordingly  taken  by  him, 
although  with  fine  courtesy  he  surrendered  the  privilege  of 
actually  issuing  the  invitations  to  the  Russian  government, 
as  at  the  first  Congress.  The  credit  of  calling  the  second 
Congress  is  due,  however,  in  fact  to  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

222  Friendship  with  Germany.  A  close  personal  friend- 
ship existed  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Baron  Speck  von 
Sternburg,  who  was  the  German  Ambassador  to  America, 
and  throughout  his  administration  cordial  relations  with 
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Germany  were  successfully  cultivated;  obliterating  all  but 
a  faint  memory  of  the  slight  friction  which  was  supposed 
to  have  existed  before  and  during  the  Spanish  war. 

225  The  Rev.  Charles  Wagner.  A  profound  impression 
was  created  upon  thoughtful  minds  by  the  appearance  of 
this  German  clergyman's  little  treatise  on  simplicity  and  in- 
tegrity of  life — substantially  the  "  Integer  vitae,  scelerisque 
puris  "  of  Horace.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  previously  referred 
to  this  work,  and  in  this  address  made  more  clear  the  sub- 
stantial harmony  between  the  "  simple  life  "  and  his  own 
philosophy  of  the  "  strenuous  life." 

230  Treaties  of  Arbitration.  More  general  treaties  of 
arbitration  were  made  during  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration 
than  in  all  the  previous  history  of  the  country. 

237  Address  Before  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers. 
This  was  one  of  a  number  of  addresses  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  upon  the  subject  of  domesticity  and  family  life,  some 
utterances  in  which  were  widely  repeated  and  commented 
upon  as  protests  against  "  race  suicide." 

244  Commodore  John  Barry.  Partisans  of  John  Barry 
have  claimed  for  him  the  honor  of  having  been  the  "  Father 
of  the  American  Navy  "  and  have  strongly  objected  to  its 
being  bestowed  upon  John  Paul  Jones.  The  title  of  Barry 
to  most  honorable  remembrance  is  impregnable,  as  indeed  is 
that  of  several  other  commanders  of  the  Revolutionary  navy. 
That  his  service  antedated  that  of  Jones  must  be  conceded, 
and  he  doubtless  held  seniority  over  Jones  on  the  navy  list. 
The  great  value  of  his  services  must  also  be  conceded.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that  Jones's  exploits  more  than  those  of  all 
other  commanders  in  that  war  caused  the  American  navy  to 
be  recognized  abroad,  and  that  his  precepts  and  example 
have  ever  since  been  more  influential  in  shaping  the  course 
and  developing  the  spirit  of  the  navy.  Mr.  Roosevelt  does 
not  attempt  in  this  address  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  com- 
parative merit,  but  in  ranking  Barry  among  the  two  or  three 
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foremost  Revolutionary  captains  gives   a  judgment  which 
will  not  be  challenged. 

252  The  Growth  of  Luxury.     There  had  for  seme  time 
been  much  public  and  professional  discussion  of  the  alleged 
growth  of  luxury  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  im- 
pression appeared  to  prevail  among  many  that  at  least  in  the 
great  universities  of  the  Eastern  States  effeminacy  and  ex- 
travagance were  prevalent.     Statistics  did  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  confirm  that  idea.    Among  some  of  the  students  no 
doubt  there  were  luxurious  and  extravagant  habits  of  life, 
but  these  were  not  the  rule,  and  in  no  institution  was  it  im- 
possible or  even  difficult  for  students  of  scantiest  means  to 
"  work  their  way  "  and  yet  rank  in  social  fellowship  with 
the  richest. 

253  The  Matter  of  Sport.     Discussion  of  the  place  of 
athletic  sports,  and  particularly  football,  in  college  life  was 
at  this  time  much  to  the  fore  and  nowhere  more  than   at 
Harvard.    That  university,  once  preeminent  in  athletics,  had 
suffered  much  from  variableness  of  policy  and  from  what 
was  regarded  by  many  as  undue  interference  by  the  faculty 
with  sports.      Mr.   Roosevelt's  sympathy  with  the  athletes 
was  strong,  but  his  sense  of  order  and  honor  and  of  due  pro- 
portion between  brain  and  brawn  moved  him  to  maintain  a 
conservative  attitude  toward  the  controversy. 

259  Address  to  the  Florida  Baptist  College.  In  this 
address,  as  in  a  former  one  at  Springfield,  111.,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt evinced  his  deep  sympathy  with  and  interest  in  the 
colored  race.  On  various  occasions  he  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  all-important  matter  of  negro  education,  es- 
pecially as  conducted  by  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  at 
Tuskegee. 

261     Address  at  Tuskegee.     In  this  notable  address  Mr.' 
Roosevelt    greatly    enlarged    upon    the    subjects    discussed 
briefly  in  that  of  three  days  before  at  Jacksonville,  pleading 
earnestly  for  a  generous  and  practical  system  of  education 
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for  the  negro  race  and  for  a  "  square  deal  "  in  all  relations 
between  the  two  races. 

265  Fifth  Annual  Message.  After  his  reelection  to  a 
regular  term  as  President  Mr.  Roosevelt  urged  with  more 
strength  and  authority  than  before  his  policies  of  industrial 
and  economic  reform,  and  these  became  the  burden  of  nearly 
all  of  his  messages  and  addresses. 

273  Injunctions  in  Labor  Disputes.  This  has  for  years 
been  one  of  the  most  controverted  points  in  American  juris- 
prudence. Denunciation  of  what  was  called  "  government 
by  injunction  "  was  a  prominent  issue  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1896  and  the  issue  has  been  very  much  alive 
ever  since,  though  the  condemnation  of  injunctions  by  labor 
unions  has  been  considerably  compromised  by  their  taking 
advantage  of  the  system  for  their  own  service.  As  a  result 
of  years  of  discussion  the  question  was  finally  recognized  in 
the  national  campaign  of  1908  as  one  calling  for  further 
legislation. 

279  Peacemaking.  For  his  services  to  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace,  in  taking  the  initiative  for  the  second 
Hague  Conference  and  more  particularly  for  facilitating  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Japan  and  Russia, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  received  the  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
the  proceeds  of  which  he  devoted  to  a  foundation  for  the 
furtherance  of  irenic  endeavors. 

283  The  Golden  Rule.  John  Hay,  while  Secretary  of 
State  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  described  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  America  as  consisting  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
the  Golden  Rule. 

287  Santo  Domingo.  After  much  delay  and  in  the  face 
of  much  opposition  Mr.  Roosevelt  secured  the  ratification  of 
'the  arrangement  with  Santo  Domingo  here  outlined.  The 
results  of  its  operation  have  been  singularly  beneficial. 
Without  cost  to  the  United  States,  and  without  impairment 
of  the  independence  of  Santo  Domingo,  that  insular  repub- 
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lie  has  been  transformed  from  chaos  to  order,  from  bank- 
ruptcy to  solvency,  and  has  been  put  upon  a  more  stable 
and  honorable  basis  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

296  The  Civil  Service  Law.  Upon  this  subject  Mr. 
Roosevelt  spoke  with  exceptional  authority,  having  himself 
been  one  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
as  well  as  an  advocate  of  the  system  in  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature and  a  consistent  practitioner  of  it  as  Governor  of 
that  State. 

299  Accusations  Against  the  Canal  Administration. 
For  some  time  there  had  been  a  veritable  epidemic  of  sensa- 
tional attacks  upon  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  the 
general  administration  of  affairs  at  Panama.  Some  of  these 
were  of  an  insidious  and  mischievous  type,  while  others 
were  manifestly  ignorant  and  absurd.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  made  by  a  writer  of  some  repute  who  made 
only  a  few  hours'  stay  upon  the  isthmus,  yet  professed  al- 
most encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  things  there,  and  made  in- 
numerable mistakes  of  the  most  ludicrous  description.  All 
charges  which  on  their  face  appeared  to  be  at  all  worthy  of 
consideration  were  scrupulously  investigated,  but  all  were 
found  to  be  baseless,  and  the  work  was  demonstrated  to  be 
worthy  of  the  high  encomium  pronounced  upon  it  by  the 
President  in  this  message. 

303  Lieutenant  Taylor.  This  officer  was  punished  for 
unbecoming  conduct  toward  an  enlisted  man  of  his  command, 
who  happened  to  occupy  a  theater  seat  just  in  front  of  Tay- 
lor and  was  ordered  by  Taylor  to  leave  it  and  sit  elsewhere. 
On  several  other  occasions  President  Roosevelt  strongly 
condemned  anything  like  disrespect  to  the  enlisted  men  or 
to  the  uniforms  of  the  army  and  navy. 

306  The  Eight  Hour  Lam  at  Panama.  The  attempt  to 
have  the  eight  hour  law  strictly  enforced  on  the  Panama 
Canal  was  one  of  the  most  illogical  proposals  made  in  con- 
nection with  that  enterprise.  It  meant  virtually  the  imposi- 
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tion  of  a  rule  which  the  workingmen  themselves  did  not 
want  and  which  would  have  interfered  enormously  with  their 
efficiency  and  with  the  prompt  and  economical  execution  of 
the  enterprise. 

310  The  Man  with  the  Muck  Rake.  This  apt  use  of 
Bunyan's  famous  figure  added  a  new  phrase  to  current 
speech,  and  as  a  result  of  the  President's  speech  "  muck 
rake,"  "  muck  raking,"  "  muck  rakers  "  and  the  like  became 
household  words  to  thousands  who  probably  had  never  read 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

320  The  Civil  Service.  See  296,  ante.  Few  serious 
problems  of  civil  service  administration  came  up  during  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  term  of  office.  The  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law 
were  faithfully  observed,  and  the  President  showed  the  same 
constant  devotion  thereto  that  he  had  manifested  as  Civil 
Service  Commissioner. 

325  Government  Ownership  of  Railroads.  This  puta- 
tive panacea  for  commercial  and  industrial  ills  had  been 
much  exploited  by  socialistic  theorists,  and  was  for  a  time 
taken  up  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  chief 
political  opponent.  Mr.  Roosevelt  devoted  little  time  to  dis- 
cussion of  it,  but  his  attitude  toward  it  was  sufficiently  indi- 
cated in  this  brief  reference. 

328  Address  at  Colon.  The  strange  and  quite  ground- 
less superstition,  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  was 
in  some  way  forbidden  to  go  outside  of  this  country  during 
his  term  of  office  was  probably  violated — though  not  inten- 
tionally— by  at  least  two  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  predecessors, 
but  it  was  left  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  deliberately  and  openly  to 
demonstrate  its  fallacy.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  went 
far  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  this  trip  to  Panama  he  entered  the  territory  of  an  alien 
State  and  was  the  guest  of  an  alien  government. 

341  Treatment  of  the  Japanese.  An  anti- Japanese 
movement,  attended  with  gross  violence,  had  been  fomented 
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in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  chiefly 
for  political  purposes,  and  official  attempts  were  made  to 
exclude  Japanese  children,  even  those  born  in  this  country, 
from  the  public  schools.  Against  this  offensive  conduct  the 
Japanese  government  promptly  protested,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
sent  a  member  of  his  Cabinet  to  investigate  the  situation,  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  courts,  and  the  right  of  Japanese  of 
school  age  to  attend  the  public  schools  on  terms  of  equality 
with  children  of  other  nations  was  established.  The  demand 
for  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  immigrants  of  the  labor  class 
was  met  by  Japan  herself  with  a  decree  practically  forbid- 
ding emigration  to  this  country,  Japan  needing  all  her 
working  population  at  home  and  in  Formosa  and  Corea.  For 
some  time  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  some- 
what delicate,  and  the  episode  included  the  recall  of  Vis- 
count Aoki,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  this  country,  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Takahira  in  his  place,  and  an  un- 
accepted offer  of  mediatory  services  by  France.  The  cordial 
understanding  between  the  two  governments  was  never  dis- 
turbed, however,  by  all  the  superficial  demagogery  of  agi- 
tators and  intriguers. 

346  Dismissal  of  Colored  Troops.  This  episode  led  to 
one  of  the  most  acrimonious  controversies  in  all  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's administration,  in  the  course  of  which  the  President, 
for  reasons  which  obviously  included  political  ambition  and 
personal  spite,  was  antagonized  by  some  conspicuous  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party.  On  the  night  of  August  13-14, 
1906,  a  score  or  less  of  negro  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-Fifth 
Regiment  of  the  United  States  Army,  left  their  barracks 
without  leave  and,  to  avenge  some  real  or  imaginary  insults, 
went  about  town  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  where  they  were  in 
garrison,  shooting  into  houses  with  the  result  that  one  citizen 
was  killed  and  two  badly  wounded.  They  then  returned  to 
their  barracks  before  their  identity  could  be  ascertained.  An 
investigation  was  held,  but  the  culprits  could  not  be  identi- 
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fied,  their  comrades  refusing  to  give  any  information  con- 
cerning the  escapade.  For  this  outrage  and  for  the  "  con- 
spiracy of  silence  "  concerning  it  the  President  dismissed 
the  entire  battalion  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  men  "  with- 
out honor."  A  Congressional  investigation  followed,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  courts,  but  the  action  of  the  President  was 
generally  sustained  and  approved. 

348  Athletics  at  Harvard.  In  this  address  Mr.  Roose- 
velt decried  the  turning  out  of  "  mollycoddles  "  instead  of 
vigorous  men,  and  thus  added  another  picturesque  expres- 
sion to  the  popular  vocabulary. 

355  The  Carnegie  Institute.     This  great  institution  was 
founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie  with  an  endowment  of  $10,- 
000,000,  to  which  $6,000,000  more  was  added  at  its  opening. 

356  National   Arbitration  and   Peace   Congress.      This 
body  held  a  four  days'  meeting  in  New  York,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Carnegie.    Among  those  participating  in 
the  proceedings  were  the  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant, 
President  of  the  International  Society  of  Conciliation ;  Herr 
Ernest  Richard,  President  of  the  German-American  Peace 
Society;    Sir   Robert   Ball,  of  Cambridge   University;   and 
representatives  of  various  industrial  and  civic  organizations. 
In  addressing  it  by  letter  Mr.  Roosevelt  reemphasized  his 
favorite  theme  of  justice  and  righteousness  as  the  only  sure 
foundations  of  peace. 

36 1  "  Undesirable  Citizens."  On  October  8,  1906,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  a  letter  to  Representative  Sherman  of  New 
York  spoke  of  a  conspicuous  capitalist  (Mr.  Harriman, 
President  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad)  as  "  at  least  as 
undesirable  a  citizen  as  Debs,  or  Moyer,  or  Haywood." 
This  instantly  aroused  much  resentment  among  the  friends 
of  Moyer  and  Haywood,  largely  for  the  reason  that  those 
men  were  at  the  time  on  trial  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
Governor  Steunenberg  of  Idaho,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
the  letter  might  prejudice  the  case  against  them.  The  pres- 
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ent  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  Honore  Jaxon, 
chairman  of  the  Cook  County  Moyer-Haywood  Conference 
at  Chicago.  George  H.  Moyer  was  the  president  and  Will- 
iam D.  Haywood  was  the  secretary  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners,  a  labor  organization  of  particularly  stormy 
history,  which  had  conducted  a  great  strike  at  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  mines,  Idaho.  To  maintain  order  there  Governor 
Steunenberg  had  called  for  Federal  troops  and  had  thereby 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Federation;  and  not  long  after- 
ward he  was  assassinated.  The  trial  of  Haywood  ended  in 
his  acquittal,  and  the  case  against  Moyer  was  dropped. 
Eugene  V.  Debs  was  the  leader  of  the  great  railroad  strike 
in  Chicago  during  President  Cleveland's  administration, 
and  afterward  a  Socialist  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

365  The  Jamestown  Exposition.  This  exposition  was 
organized  to  commemorate  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  planting  of  the  first  permanent  Anglo-Saxon  colony 
on  this  continent.  It  attracted  much  attention  and  was  gen- 
erously aided  by  the  Federal  government,  but  was  not  well 
managed  and  appeared  to  be  too  largely  subservient  to  spec- 
ulative real  estate  interests.  It  became  bankrupt  and  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

376  The  McClellan  Statue.  An  equestrian  statue,  of 
heroic  size,  of  General  George  B.  McClellan  was  unveiled 
at  Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  presence  of  the  widow  and  son 
of  General  McClellan,  a  number  of  foreign  ambassadors 
and  ministers,  and  a  great  military  and  civic  gathering. 

380  Address  Before  the  Friends'  Select  School.     Mr. 
Roosevelt's  son  Archie  was  a  pupil  in  this  school. 

381  The  Lawton  Monument.     General  Lawton,  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  efficient  officers  of  the  American  army, 
was  killed  in  battle  in  the  Philippines  while  suppressing  an 
insurrection  which  had  been  largely  encouraged  if  not  in- 
cited and  fomented  by  disloyal  utterances  in  America. 
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383  Government  Supervision  of  Railroads.  The  Presi- 
dent's tremendous  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  his  policy 
was  strikingly  shown  in  his  use  of  this  memorial  occasion 
to  discuss  economical  topics.  He  took  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced ground  than  ever  before  for  a  Federal  supervision  of 
railroads  comparable  with  that  of  banks,  and  an  equal  degree 
of  publicity  for  the  essential  facts  of  their  management  and 
operation,  and  he  particularly  emphasized  the  design  to  pro- 
tect honest  as  well  as  to  punish  dishonest  corporations.  The 
speech  was  notable  for  his  condemnation  of  blackmailing  in 
public  and  business  life  and  of  corporate  intriguing  in 
politics. 

391  Address  at  the  Pilgrims'  Memorial.  Again  on  a 
great  memorial  occasion  in  addition  to  historical  treatment 
of  the  theme  before  him  Mr.  Roosevelt  discussed  the  prob- 
lems of- the  day. 

398  Address  at  the  McKinley  Mausoleum.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  orator  easily  and  felicitously  passed  from  a  sym- 
pathetic and  discriminating  eulogy  upon  McKinley  to  a 
discussion  of  the  evils  which  provoked  McKinley 's  martyr- 
dom, and  thence  to  the  great  social  and  industrial  problems 
of  the  day. 

403  Address  at  St.  Louis.  The  President  was  now  on 
his  way  to  Louisiana  for  a  bear  hunt  in  the  cane  brakes. 
He  spoke  to  his  St.  Louis  audience  on  the  three  subjects 
which  in  the  closing  years  of  his  administration  most  occu- 
pied his  attention — the  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
including  the  care  of  inland  waterways,  the  increase  of  our 
sea  power,  and  the  subjection  of  corporations  to  impartial 
control  by  the  government. 

408  Income  Tax.  An  income  tax  was  imposed  during 
President  Cleveland's  second  administration,  but  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  Court.  Such  a  tax 
has  not,  however,  been  unknown  in  our  history  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  economists  contemplate  the  imposition 
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of  one  as  a  desirable  method  of  raising  revenue.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  this  speech  commended  the  principle  of  an  income 
tax,  but  still  more  strongly  urged  that  of  a  graduated  tax 
upon  inheritances,  which  should  serve  not  only  for  the  rais- 
ing of  revenue  but  also  as  a  check  upon  the  too  great  accu- 
mulation of  wealth. 

411  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  active  interest 
which  President  Roosevelt  showed  in  agriculture  and  rural 
life  reached  a  culmination  later  in  his  administration  in  the 
appointment  of  an  expert  commission  to  consider  the  condi- 
tions of  rural  life  and  to  report  ways  and  means  for  its 
betterment. 

414  Special  Message  to  Congress.  For  several  months 
before  this  date  the  country  had  been  passing  through  a 
serious  financial  crisis  attended  with  much  business  depres- 
sion, and  the  political  and  other  opponents  of  the  President 
were  quick  to  attribute  those  conditions  to  the  effects  of  his 
campaign  against  law-breaking  trusts  and  corporations.  In 
this  vigorous  message  Mr.  Roosevelt  vindicated  himself  and 
his  policy  against  such  charges,  and  emphasized  the  fact 
that  his  policy  was  directed  toward  the  protection  of  honest 
business  as  much  as  toward  the  punishment  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices. 

426  Religious    Education    Association.      This    was    the 
fifth  general  convention  of  this  important  organization. 

427  Address  to  the  National  Educational  Association. 
This  address  was  made  to  the  delegates  of  the  department  of 
superintendence   of  the   National   Educational   Association, 
and  was  a  characteristic  appeal  for  the  building  of  charac- 
ter and  citizenship  as  an  integral  part  of  education. 

436  Special  Message  to  Congress.  The  extract  given  is 
a  small  part  of  a  characteristically  vigorous  message  in- 
tended to  spur  a  dilatory  Congress  to  activity  and  to  secure 
much-needed  legislation  before  the  session  ended.  The 
President  urged  action  upon  such  topics  as  tariff  reform, 
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abolition  of  child  labor,  employers'  liability  in  the  govern- 
ment service  and  on  railroads,  injunctions  in  labor  disputes, 
protection  and  improvement  of  waterways,  and  control  of 
trusts.  The  message  was  not  effective  in  securing  all  the 
legislation  asked  for,  but  it  led  to  some  valuable  results, 
notably  in  the  enactment  of  an  employers'  liability  law. 

437  Special  Message  to  Congress,  This  message  was 
devoted  to  the  one  subject  of  naval  expansion  and  was  a 
detailed  and  impressive  plea  for  the  making  of  provision  for 
the  construction  of  four  new  battleships.  After  much  debate 
Congress  made  provision  for  only  two,  but  had  it  not  been 
for  this  message  the  number  would  probably  have  been 
reduced  to  only  one. 

441  Special  Message  to  Congress.  This  was  another 
final  effort  to  secure  legislation  from  a  Congress  which 
seemed  inclined  to  do  nothing.  It  was  largely  devoted  to 
social  and  industrial  questions  and  to  the  need  of  strength- 
ening the  anti-trust  law.  It  met  with  the  unusual  fate  of 
not  being  read  aloud  in  either  House  of  Congress — partly 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  it  was  received 
and  partly  because  of  complications  of  the  rules. 

444  Congress  of  Governors.  This  extraordinary  and 
unique  gathering,  called  together  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  his 
own  initiative,  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
country  and  did  much  to  stimulate  movements  for  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources.  It  was  followed  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  commission  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  and  rural  life,  and  by  a  con- 
ference of  the  Governors  of  the  New  England  States  on  the 
conservation  of  timber  and  other  resources,  and  proposals 
were  made  to  organize  a  permanent  Congress  of  Governors, 
to  meet  every  year. 

456  The  Methodist  Episcopal  General  Conference. 
This  body  met  at  Baltimore,  but  a  large  delegation  from  it 
visited  Washington. 
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NOTES    ON    THE    TEXT 

458  Proclamation  on  the  Death  of  Graver  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  electoral 
campaign  of  1884  as  an  opponent  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  in 
that  year  was  first  elected  President,  and  of  course  during 
Mr.  Cleveland's  two  administrations  he  had  been  in  strong 
political  opposition  to  him.  In  1893-4-5,  however,  he  had 
been  a  United  States  Civil  Service  Commissioner  while  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  President,  and  the  two  men  were  in  sympathy 
on  the  subject  of  the  merit  system  in  the  public  service.  It 
was  an  impressive  thought  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  he  penned 
this  proclamation,  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  death  left  no 
ex-President  living,  and  left  him  the  only  man  in  America 
who  had  ever  filled  the  Presidential  office. 

45Q  Letter  on  the  Presidential  Campaign.  Mr.  Taft, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1908,  had 
been  an  important  member  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  and 
had  been  perhaps  his  closest  and  most  trusted  official  asso- 
ciate; and  while  there  was  nothing  like  dictation  of  his 
nomination  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  preferred 
him  to  any  other  man  to  be  his  successor  in  the  Presidency 
and  to  continue  in  the  main  his  policies.  This  letter  was 
written  to  emphasize  that  fact. 

461  Mr.  Toft's  Issuance  of  Injunctions.  The  question 
of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  figured  largely  in  this  cam- 
paign. It  was  recalled  that  many  years  before,  while  on 
the  bench,  Mr.  Taft  had  issued  such  injunctions,  and  an 
effort  was  made  by  his  opponents  to  create  the  impression 
that  he  had  been  hostile  to  labor.  In  his  own  utterances  Mr. 
Taft  showed  that  this  was  not  true,  but  that  he  had,  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  pointed  out  in  this  letter,  established  from  the 
bench  principles  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  labor 
unions  themselves  as  equitable  alike  to  workingmen  and 
their  employers. 
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Acceptance  of  presidential  nomi- 
nation, speech  of,  210. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  quoted,  200. 

Agriculture,  Department  of,  com- 
mended, 411. 

Agriculture,  importance  of,  411. 

Alabama,  address  at  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, 261. 

American  Federation  of  Labor, 
address  before,  305. 

Americanism,  characteristics  of, 
247. 

Anarchy,  responsible  for  murder 
of  President  McKinley,  10;  leg- 
islation against  it  advised,  11. 

Annapolis,  address  at,  39. 

Anti-Injunction  bill  considered, 
305. 

Appeals  for  protection  to  the  op- 
pressed, 439. 

Arbitration,  interest  in,  220;  an- 
nouncement of  treaties,  230;  let- 
ter to  National  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Congress,  356;  treaties, 
437. 

Arctic  Brotherhood,  address  to,  at 
Seattle,  137. 

Arid  lands,  reclamation  of,  urged, 
27;  the  stock  range  of  the  nation, 
142. 

Arlington,  Va.,  address  at,  46;  on 
Decoration  Day,  48. 

Army,  needs  of,  227;  discipline  in, 
303. 


Athletics  at  Harvard,  348;  subor- 
dinate to  study,  350. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  address  at  Sacn- 

gerfest,  151. 

Bangor,  Me.,  address  at,  76. 
Baptist  College,  Florida,  address 

at,  259. 

Barry,  Commodore  John,  244. 
Bigelow,    Poultney,    referred    to, 

330. 

"Big  Stick,"  116. 
Boston,  address  in,  68. 
Boycotting,  437. 
Boys  at  school,  address  to,  380. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, address  to,  82. 
Buell,  General,  205. 
Bunyan's    "Pilgrim's    Progress," 

quoted,  310. 
Burke,  on  civil  liberty,  278;  Mor- 

ley's  citation  of,  374. 
Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  address 

at  dinner  in  honor  of,  36. 
Butte,  Mon.,  address  at,  138. 

Cabinet,  new  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Industries  in,  recom- 
mended, 19:  creation  of,  164, 
171. 

California,  wonders  of,  129;  for- 
estry in,  131 ;  Japanese  question 
in,  342. 

Canal.     See  PANAMA. 
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Candler,  Governor,  of  Georgia, 
quoted,  335. 

Canton,  O.,  addresses  at,  103, 
398. 

Capital,  accumulation  of,  13;  re- 
lations with  labor,  95;  organiza- 
tions of,  95;  relations  with  labor, 
116,  164,  174,  275,  436,  441. 

Capron,  Allen,  245. 

Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg,  let- 
ter at  opening  of,  355. 

Cartwright,  Peter,  111. 

Cass,  Secretary,  quoted,  on  Amer- 
ican rights  at  Panama,  176. 

Central  America,  our  influence  in, 
359. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  address  at  Ex- 
position, 34;  Collectorship  con- 
troversy, 92. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  address  at, 
82. 

Chicago,  address  at,  115. 

Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  deal, 
419. 

Child  labor,  to  be  investigated,  274; 
condemned,  435. 

Children,  bringing  up  of,  239. 

China,  open  door  in,  232;  immigra- 
tion from,  293;  justice  toward, 
295;  exclusion  law  discussed, 
307;  non-military  example,  438 

Christianity,  manliness  in,  158. 

Cincinnati,  address  at,  84. 

Citizenship,  lessons  of,  47;  req- 
uisites of,  69,  160;  develop- 
ment of,  at  Harvard,  351. 

Civil  Service  law,  296;  tenure  of 
office  under,  297;  address  to 
Commissioners,  320;  growth  of 
the  merit  system,  320 


Civil  War,  lessons  of,  31;  mem- 
ories of,  34;  legacies  of,  202; 
valor  in,  372. 

Class  consciousness,  decried,  441. 

Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  197. 

Cleveland,  ex-President,  proclama- 
tion on  death  of,  458. 

Coal  strike  of  1902,  116. 

Colleges,  service  of,  36,  353. 

Colombia,  negotiations  with,  176; 
treaty  relations  with,  192. 

Colon,  Panama,  address  at,  328. 

Colonial  Dames,  address  before,  at 
Arlington,  46. 

Colonial  settlements  in  America, 
367,  369. 

Colored  citizens,  addressed,  259; 
welfare  of,  262;  duties  of,  264. 

Colored  troops,  tributes  to,  148, 
259;  message  on  dismissal  of, 
346. 

Commerce  and  Labor,  Depart- 
ment of,  recommended,  19; 
created,  164,  171;  commended, 
413. 

Commerce,  progress  in  methods 
of,  78. 

Congress,  messages  to:  1st  annual, 
7;  2d  annual,  95;  special  on 
Cuban  reciprocity,  169;  3d  an- 
nual, 171;  special  on  Panama 
Canal  and  revolution,  175;  4th 
annual,  227;  5th  annual,  265; 
special  on  Panama  Canal,  298; 
6th  annual,  332;  special  on  dis- 
missal of  colored  troops,  346; 
7th  annual,  408;  special  on  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  414; 
special  on  labor  disputes  436; 
special  on  foreign  relations  and 
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the  navy,  437;  special  on  capital 
and  labor,  441. 

Congress  of  Governors,  address  to, 
444. 

Conservation  of  resources,  444. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
amendment  suggested,  19;  Mar- 
shall's interpretation  of,  407. 

Corporations,  Bureau  of,  attacks 
upon,  416. 

Corporations,  to  be  dealt  with 
cautiously,  14;  but  regulated,  17; 
right  temper  in  dealing  with 
them,  70;  sovereignty  of  state 
over,  73;  Federal  control  needed, 
79;  relation  of  tariff  to,  84;  rela- 
tions with  labor,  95 ;  Bureau  of,  in 
Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  172;  national  supervision 
over,  317;  shrewd  legal  advisers 
of,  323;  Federal  control  essen- 
tial, 324;  Congressional  regula- 
tion of,  326;  execution  of  laws 
against,  327;  Federal  control 
of,  382;  overcapitalization  to  be 
prevented,  383;  need  of  strength- 
ening the  anti-trust  law,  442. 

Cortelyou,  George  B.,  on  McKin- 
ley's  epitaph,  399. 

Courts,  Federal,  should  have  juris- 
diction over  attempts  on  life  of 
the  President,  12. 

Cromer,  Lord,  54. 

Crum,  Dr.,  case  of,  92. 

Cuba,  establishment  of  Republic 
of,  43;  Leonard  Wood's  work  in, 
55;  our  relations  with,  61;  war 
in,  106;  keeping  our  pledge  to, 
107;  reciprocity  with,  urged  in 
special  message,  169;  good  ex- 


ample of,  231;  intervention  in, 
358. 

Currency,  importance  of  an  honest, 
87. 

Debs,  Eugene  V.,  an  "undesirable 
citizen,"  362. 

Decoration  Day  address  at  Arling- 
ton, 48;  at  Gettysburg,  201. 

Dishonesty  in  business,  denounced, 
402;  to  be  prosecuted,  414; 
apologists  for,  419. 

Domestic  duties,  importance  of,  to 
the  nation,  238. 

Durbin,  Governor,  of  Indiana,  let- 
ter to,  153. 

Duty,  doing  of,  supreme  aim  of 
life,  166. 

Economic  problems,  68,  95.  (See 
also  Corporations,  etc.). 

Education,  better  pay  for  those 
engaged  in,  250;  for  Negroes, 
337;  address  before  Religious 
Education  Association,  426;  ad- 
dress before  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  427;  practical 
ideals  of,  428. 

Eight  Hours'  law,  considered,  306. 

Expansion,  of  the  United  States 
in  Louisiana  Purchase,  121;  of 
Greece,  123;  of  Rome,  123;  the 
American  example  followed  by- 
other  lands,  126;  Oregon,  Alaska 
and  the  Philippines,  137;  in 
Colonial  times  and  later,  428. 

Exposure  of  evil  necessary,  311. 
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Family  life,  conduct  of,  237 
Farragut,  Admiral,  377. 
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Florida  Baptist  College,  address 
at,  259. 

Foreign  affairs,  58,  217. 

Foreign  policy,  what  it  should  be, 
229. 

Forest  preservation,  urged  in  mes- 
sage, 23;  in  California,  131;  for 
promoting  settlement  of  country, 
144;  address  to  Congress  of 
Governors  on,  452;  decision  of 
Supreme  Court  of  Maine  on, 
453;  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap- 
peals of  New  Jersey  on,  454; 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on,  454. 

Founders'  Day  address  at  Union 
League  Club,  Philadelphia, 
92. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  49. 

Frederick  the  Great,  address  at  un- 
veiling of  statue  of,  221 ;  estimate 
of,  221. 

Freeport,  111.,  address  at,  147. 

Friends'  Select  School,  address  be- 
fore, 380. 

Galloway,  Bishop,  of  Mississippi, 
quoted,  335. 

Game  preserves  recommended,  25. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  death  of,  re- 
ferred to,  7. 

Gaynor  and  Greene  case,  417. 

Georgia,  home  of  his  mother's 
people,  34. 

German  immigration,  152,  223. 

Germany,  relations  with,  222. 

Gettysburg,  address  at,  on  Deco- 
ration Day,  201. 

Golden  Rule,  the,  among  nations, 


Gompers,  Samuel,  addressed,  305. 

Good  citizenship,  taught  by  sol- 
diers, 47;  requisites  of,  69. 

Good  Roads  Convention,  address 
at,  118. 

Government,  functions  of,  toward 
trusts,  71;  more  power  needed 
for  Federal,  74;  limited  powers 
of,  80;  to  be  conducted  neither 
by  plutocracy  nor  by  mob, 
277. 

Governors,  Congress  of,  address 
to,  444. 

Grace  Church,  Washington,  con- 
secration of,  149. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  ad- 
dress before  Department  of  the 
Potomac,  31. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  33,  35,  50,  205, 
372,  377. 

Hague,  The,  call  for  conference 
at,  220,  231,  278;  expectations 
concerning,  282;  delegates  to, 
359. 

Hancock,  General,  205. 

Harriman,  E.  H.,  an  "undesirable 
citizen,"  362. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  address  at  dedica- 
tion of  capitol,  322. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  address  at,  58. 

"Harvard  Spirit,  The,"  address 
on,  248. 

"Harvard  Union,  The,"  252;  ad- 
dress at,  348. 

Harvard  University,  address  at 
commencement  dinner,  54;  ad- 
dress on  "The  Harvard  Spirit," 
248 ;  address  at  Harvard  Union, 
348;  athletic  spirit  at,  348;  char- 
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acter  building  at,  350;  develop- 
ment of  citizenship,  351. 

Hatreds,  class,  creed,  or  sectional, 
condemned,  118. 

Hay-Herran  treaty,  178. 

Hay,  John,  letter  to  President 
McKinley,  399. 

Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  177. 

Haywood,  W.  D.,  "undesirable 
citizen,"  361. 

Higginson,  Colonel,  252. 

Holidays,  48. 

Holy  Name  Societies,  address  be- 
fore, 157. 

Hooker's  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  " 
quoted,  315. 

House  of  Representatives  office 
building,  address  at  laying  of 
corner  stone,  310. 

Howard,  General,  205. 

Hubbard,  Commander,  reports 
from,  184,  188;  lands  forces  at 
Colon,  189. 

Humphrey,  Captain,  interview 
with,  184. 

Immigration  laws  criticised,  22; 
vast  volume  of,  290;  distribution 
of,  291 ;  international  conference 
suggested,  292;  qualifications  of, 
292;  Chinese,  293;  restrictions 
desirable,  308. 

Inaugural  address,  234. 

Income  tax  recommended,  408. 

Indianapolis,  address  at  unveiling 
of  Lawton  monument,  381. 

Indians,  citizenship  of,  desirable, 
97;  schools  for,  98. 

Industrialism  discussed,  13.  (See 
also  CORPORATIONS,  LABOR,  etc.) 


Inheritance  tax,  recommended, 
408;  British,  French,  and  Ger- 
man systems,  409. 

Injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  273, 
305;  recommendation  of  law 
concerning,  332;  Judge  Taft's 
issuance  of,  461. 

Innocent  stockholders  in  corrupt 
corporations,  418. 

Insular  administration,  59. 

International  obligations  not  suffi- 
ciently executed  by  states,  343. 

Interparliamentary  Union,  address 
before,  219;  request  granted, 
231. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
266;  recommendations  concern- 
ing, 269;  enlargement  of  powers, 
386;  attacks  upon,  416. 

Ireland,  immigration  from,  243. 

Irish,  element  in  America,  243; 
their  qualities,  245. 

Irrigation  recommended,  26. 

Isthmus.    See  PANAMA. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  245. 

Jackson,  "Stonewall,"  377. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  address  at 
Florida  Baptist  College,  259. 

Jamestown  Exposition,  address  at 
opening  of,  365. 

Japanese,  treatment  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 341;  exclusion  from  Cali- 
fornian  schools,  342;  naturali- 
zation recommended,  343. 

Japan,  opening  of,  341;  progress 
of,  341. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  371. 

Jelks,  Governor,  of  Alabama, 
quoted,  335. 
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Jews,  in  Russia,  233. 

Johnsons,  the,  377. 

Justice,  Department  of,  327;  at- 
tacks upon,  416. 

Justice,  essential  to  peace,  228; 
how  to  be  exercised,  235. 

Kishineff,  massacres  at,  233. 
Kitchener,  Lord,  54. 
Knox,  Attorney-General,  75. 

Labor  organizations,  commended, 
82,  95;  address  before  American 
Federation,  305. 

Labor,  problems  discussed  in 
message,  20;  relations  with 
capital,  95,  164,  174,  275,  436; 
anthracite  coal  strike,  116;  in- 
junctions in  disputes,  273,  305, 
332,  461;  investigation  of  con- 
ditions urged,  274;  the  Eight 
Hours'  law,  306. 

Law,  need  of  respect  for,  138;  en- 
forcement of,  255. 

Lawton,  General,  address  at  un- 
veiling of  monument  to,  381. 

Lee,  "  Light  Horse  Harry,"  245. 

Lee,  General  Robert  E.,  35,  245, 
372,  377. 

Legislation,  uniformity  of,  80. 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University, 
address  at,  129. 

Lewis  and  Clark  memorial,  ad- 
dress at,  135. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  death  of  7; 
services  to  nation,  32;  address  on 
his  birthday,  34;  on  Decoration 
Day,  49;  memorial  at  Freeport, 
111.,  147;  address  at  Springfield 
monument,  148;  his  example  to 


be  followed,  219;  quoted,  391; 

words  applied  to  McKinley,  400; 

quoted,  425. 
Locomotive  Firemen,  address  to, 

82. 

Logansport,  Ind.,  address  at,  87. 
Loomis,  Frank  B.,  dispatches  to 

Panama,  188. 
Louisiana  Purchase,   address  on, 

at  St.  Louis  Exposition,  121. 
Luxury,  growth  of,  in  universities, 

252. 
Lynching,  discussed  in  letter  to 

Governor   Durbin   of   Indiana, 

153;    in   message  to  Congress, 

334. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  on  Scotch  Puri- 
tanism, 257. 

Maine,  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
forestry,  453. 

Marriage,  duties  and  rights  of,  241 ; 
an  equal  partnership,  435. 

Marshall,  John,  49,  371. 

McClellan,  General  George  B., 
205;  address  at  unveiling  of 
statue,  376;  his  work  in  the  Civil 
War,  376. 

McKinley,  William,  message  on 
death  of,  7;  most  widely  loved 
man  in  the  United  States,  7; 
martyrdom  of,  33;  address  on 
his  birthday,  103;  his  early 
training,  103;  in  Congress  and 
the  Governorship,  104;  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency,  104;  the 
campaign  of  1906,  105;  attitude 
toward  Cuban  problem,  106; 
Porto  Rico,  106;  the  Philip- 
pines, 107;  second  campaign, 
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108-  assassination,  108;  address 
at  dedication  of  mausoleum  and 
monument,398;  degree  of  LL.D., 
899;  broad  and  deep  human 
sympathies,  403. 

Meade,  General,  205. 

Memorial  Day,  see  DECORATION 
DAY. 

Messages,  see  CONGRESS. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  trib- 
ute to,  110;  address  to  General 
Conference,  456;  great  growth 
of,  456. 

Mexico,  cooperation  with,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  359. 

Missions,  Home,  address  to  Pres- 
byterian Board  of,  42. 

"Mollycoddles"  not  wanted  at 
Harvard,  349. 

Monroe  Doctrine  and  "  Big  Stick," 
115;  need  of  maintaining,  231; 
an  agency  for  peace,  284;  appli- 
cations of,  284;  not  a  shield  for 
misdeeds,  286;  to  be  supported 
by  naval  strength,  405. 

Montana,  address  at  Butte,  138. 

Montgomery,  General,  244. 

Morgan,  General,  377. 

Morley,  John,  quoted,  374. 

Motherhood,  dignity  and  useful- 
ness of,  433. 

Mothers,  National  Congress  of, 
addresses  before,  237,  432. 

Mount  Pelee  disaster,  44. 

Moyer,  G.  H.,  "undesirable  citi- 
zen," 361. 

"Muck  Rake,  Man  with  the,"  310. 

Miinsterberg,    Professor   H.,    36. 

Murphy,  Lieutenant,  interview 
with,  184. 
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National  Congress  of  Mothers,  ad- 
dresses before,  237,  432. 

National  Educational  Association, 
address  before,  427. 

National  greatness,  penalties  of, 
92,  373. 

National  Guard,  Interstate  Asso- 
ciation of,  address  before,  301; 
rifle  practice  urged,  301. 

Naval  Academy,  address  to  gradu- 
ates of,  39. 

Navy,  importance  of,  39;  service 
in,  40;  needs  of,  227;  value  of,  to 
the  whole  country,  405;  Pacific 
cruise,  406;  special  message  on 
enlargement  of,  437;  necessary 
for  preservation  of  peace,  440. 

Negroes,  appointed  to  offices,  93; 
tribute  to,  148;  crimes  among, 
334;  education  of,  337. 

New  York,  address  in,  on  Wesley, 
110;  to  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick,  243. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  address  at  opening 
of  Jamestown  Exposition,  365. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  address  at,  116. 

O'Neill,  "Bucky,"245. 

Oregon,  settlement  of,  135. 

Overcapitalization  of  corporations, 
383. 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  address  before 
Holy  Name  Societies,  157;  ad- 
dress accepting  nomination  for 
presidency,  210. 

Pacific  cruise  of  the  fleet,  406. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  address  at,  129. 
Panama:  undertaking  the  canal, 
J;  special  message  on,  175;  be- 
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ginning  of  revolution,  184;  or- 
ders to  Navy  Department  and 
naval  commanders  concerning, 
186;  landing  of  Colombian 
troops,  188;  revolution  consum- 
mated, 189;  American  relations 
to,  190;  recognition  of  new  Re- 
public, 198;  action  toward,  232; 
defences  of  the  canal,  284; 
special  message  on  the  canal, 
298;  criticisms  answered,  299; 
salaries  and  wages  on  the  canal, 
300;  investigation  challenged, 
801;  difficulty  of  getting  men, 
312;  address  to  employees  at 
Colon,  328;  canal  to  be  de- 
fended by  navy,  405. 

Pan-American  Congress  on  Isth- 
mian Canal,  197. 

Party  services  to  nation,  211. 

Peace,  founded  on  justice,  228;  at- 
titude of  United  States  govern- 
ment toward,  279;  demagogues 
of,  280;  with  righteousness,  344; 
letter  to  National  Arbitration 
and  Peace  Congress,  356;  Amer- 
ican work  for  peace,  358;  Wash- 
ington on,  373. 

Pennsylvania  State  Capitol,  ad- 
dress at  dedication  of,  322. 

Perry,  Commodore,  opening  of 
Japan,  341. 

Petitions  of  Government  employees 
to  Congress,  309. 

Philadelphia,  address  at,  92. 

Philippines,  Taft's  work  in,  56; 
American  tasks  in,  63;  acquisi- 
tion of,  106;  problems  of,  107; 
progress  in,  218;  our  work  in, 
358. 


Pilgrims  and  Puritans  as  builders 
of  the  nation,  391;  secrets  of 
their  success,  394. 

Pilgrims'  Memorial  monument, 
address  at  laying  of  corner 
stone,  391. 

"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  quoted,  310. 

Pioneer  preachers,  tribute  to,  110. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  letter  at  opening  of 
Carnegie  Institute,  355, 

Platt  Amendment,  aid  of,  to  Cuba, 
231. 

Polk,  President,  on  Isthmian 
Canal,  195. 

Portland,  Ore.,  address  at  Lewis 
and  Clark  memorial,  135. 

Porto  Rico,  our  work  in,  59. 

Presbyterian  Church,  address  at 
centenary  of  Home  Mission 
Board,  42. 

Presidency,  speech  accepting  nom- 
ination for,  210. 

Presidential  campaign,  letter  on, 
459. 

Proclamation  on  death  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  458. 

"Productive  Scholarship,"  36. 

Progress  of  civilization,  78. 

Property  rights,  preservation  of, 
381;  attacks  upon,  deprecated, 
414. 

Prosperity,  material,  dependent 
upon  the  higher  life,  426. 

Provincetown,  Mass.,  address  at 
laying  of  corner  stone  of  Pil- 
grims' Memorial  monument,391 . 


Race  prejudice,  93,  335. 
Railroads,  government  regulation 
of,  265;  illegal  transactions  on, 
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267;  regulation  of  rates,  268; 
no  enmity  toward,  270;  funda- 
mental importance  of,  272; 
Federal  supervision  and  control 
of,  382;  restrictions  of,  recom- 
mended, 384;  wreckers  to  be 
prosecuted,  387;  should  keep  out 
of  politics,  389.  (See  also  COR- 
PORATIONS.) 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke,  252. 

Rape,  lynching  for,  334;  death 
penalty  for,  337. 

Reciprocity  with  Cuba,  special 
message  on,  169;  Republican 
policy,  215. 

Reformed  Church,  tribute  to,  150. 

Religion,  in  the  present  day,  457. 

Religious - Education  Association, 
address  to,  426. 

Resources,  conservation  of,  444; 
development  of,  447;  danger  of 
exhausting,  448. 

Reyes,  Rafael,  President  of  Colom- 
bia, 197. 

Reynolds,  General,  205. 

Rifle  practice  in  National  Guard, 
301. 

Rosecrans,  General,  205. 

Rosen,  Baron,  279. 

Root,  Elihu,  tribute  to,  56;  work 
in  South  America,  359. 

Ruskin,  John,  quoted,  38. 

Russia,  massacres  in,  233;  pass- 
ports for  Jews  in,  233;  calls  for 
Congress  at  The  Hague,  279. 

Saengerfest,  address  at,  151. 

St.  Ivouis,  address  before  Good 
Roads  Convention,  118;  address 
at  dedication  of  Louisiana  Pur- 


chase Exposition,  121;  address 
at,  403. 

St.  Patrick,  Friendly  Sons  of,  ad- 
dress before,  243. 

Salt  Lake  City,  address  at,  140. 

San  Francisco,  scandals  in,  419. 

Santa  Fe  Railroad,  421. 

Santo  Domingo,  appeal  of,  to 
United  States,  287;  treaty  with, 
288. 

Schools,  need  of  practical  work  in, 
434. 

Seattle,  Washington,  address  at, 
before  Arctic  Brotherhood,  137. 

Secretary  of  War,  letter  to,  303. 

Self-government,  essential  to  suc- 
cess of  Republic,  160. 

Sensationalism  deplored,  314. 

Sheridan,  General,  205,  245,  377. 

Sherman,  General,  205,  377. 

Sickles,  General,  205. 

"Simple  Life,  The,"  76,  225. 

Social  problems,  68. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument 
at  Arlington,  Va.,  address  at  un- 
veiling of,  46. 

South  America,  Mr.  Root's  visit 
to,  359. 

South  Carolina,  ancestral  interest 
in,  34;  race  problem  in,  93. 

Spain,  war  with,  commemorated, 
46. 

Sports,  at  universities,  253. 

Springfield,  111.,  address  at,  148. 

"Square  Deal"  for  Moyer  and 
Haywood,  364. 

Standard  Oil  Trust,  416,  419,  421, 

.423. 

State  Fair,  New  York,  address  at, 
160. 
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Stewart,  General,  377. 
Stock  raising,  142. 
Strikes,  436. 

Study  better  than  athletics  at  Har- 
vard, 350. 

Sullivan,  General,  244. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  address  at,  160. 

Taft,  William  Howard,  tribute  to, 
55;  qualifications  for  presi- 
dency, 460;  injunctions  issued 
by  him,  461;  record  as  a  judge, 
462. 

Tariff,  and  the  trusts,  84;  as  a 
business  proposition,  87;  to  be 
adapted  to  changing  conditions 
89;  protective  system  to  be  main- 
tained, 91;  effects  of,  214. 

Taylor,  Lieutenant,  letter  on 
offence  and  punishment  of,  303. 

Taxation  of  fortunes  and  incomes, 
316,  408. 

Texas,  annexation  of,  201. 

Thomas,  General,  205,  377. 

Trade  Unions,  legal  recognition 
of,  436. 

Treaties,  rights  under,  recom- 
mendation of  legislation  con- 
cerning, 344. 

Trusts.    See  CORPORATIONS. 

Tuskegee,  Ala.,  address  at  Insti- 
tute, 261;  work  of  the  Institute, 
261. 

"Undesirable  citizens,"  letter  on, 

361. 
Union  League  Club,  Philadelphia, 

address  at,  92. 
University,     functions     of,     248; 

growth     of     luxury     in,     252; 


sports  at,  253.     (See  also  HAK- 

VAKD.) 

Utah,  settlement  of,  140. 


Valley  Forge,  address  at,  206. 
Venezuela,  action  toward,  232. 
Virginia,  first  settlement  of,  366; 
statesmen  of,  371. 


Wagner,  the  Rev.  Charles,  76;  ad- 
dress introducing  him,  225. 

War,  sometimes  imperative,  344; 
reducing  causes  of,  360;  Wash- 
ington on,  373. 

Warfare,  future  methods  of,  52. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  addresses  at: 
Before  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  98;  at  Grace  Church 
consecration,  149;  before  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  219;  at 
unveiling  of  statue  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  221;  introducing  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wagner,  225;  in- 
augural, 234;  before  National 
Congress  of  Mothers,  237;  be- 
fore Interstate  National  Guard 
Association,  301;  before  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  305; 
at  laying  corner  stone  of  House 
of  Representatives  office  build- 
ing, 310;  before  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  320;  at  unveil- 
ing of  McClellan  statue,  376; 
before  Friends'  Select  School, 
380;  before  Religious  Education 
Association,  426;  before  Na- 
tional Educational  Association, 
427;  before  National  Congress 
of  Mothers,  432;  to  Congress  of 
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Governors,  444;  to  General  Con- 
ference of  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  456. 

Washington,  George,  chief  founder 
of  the  Union,  48;  at  Valley  Forge, 
208;  the  capital  and  the  nation 
in  his  time,  310;  maxim  on  peace 
and  war,  373;  foreign  policy, 
440. 

Waterway  regulation  and  improve- 
ment, 26;  advocated  at  St.  Louis, 
403;  necessity  of,  451. 

Wayne,  "Mad  Anthony,"  245. 

Wealth,  to  be  judged  by  earning 
and  spending,  378. 

Wesley,  John,  address  in  memory 
of,  110. 

West  Point,  address  at  Centennial 
Celebration,  50. 


Wheeler,  President,  of  University 

of  California,  letter  conferring 

degree  of  LL.D.  upon  President 

McKinley,  399. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  address  at,  78. 
Women,  domestic  duties  of,  238; 

in  industries,  275;  services  of, 

433. 
Wood,   Leonard,   tribute   to,   55; 

selection  of,  for  work  in  Cuba, 

107. 

Young,  Lieutenant-General,  mem- 
orandum from,  on  Panama,  184. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, address  to,  at  Washington, 
98;  tribute  to,  226. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, tribute  to,  226. 
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The  Unit  Books 

The  Unit  Books  have  now  become  so  widely  and  so  favor- 
ably known  to  the  discriminating  reading  public  for  whom  they 
were  conceived  that  the  publishers  feel  it  no  longer  necessary  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  story  of  their  origin,  their  reason  for  ex- 
istence, or  their  prospective  future  development.  For  those 
readers,  however,  who  may  be  interested  to  know  something 
about  the  series  and  why  it  was  given  so  unusual  a  title  we  submit 
the  following  brief  statement. 

The  Unit  Books  were  originated  by  Mr.  Howard  Wilford  Bell, 
who  began  their  publication  in  the  fall  of  1903  and  who  was  sub- 
sequently succeeded  by  the  Unit  Book  Publishing  Company. 
The  Unit  Books  are  intended  primarily  as  a  systematic  and 
encyclopedic  issue  of  the  world's  acknowledged  classics — the 
old  books  whose  vitality  time  has  touched  so  lightly  that  they 
may  be  considered  immortal.  Our  editions  are  unabridged  and 
unexpurgated,  and  may  be  depended  upon  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  reprint,  the  practical  value  of  the  annotation,  the  relative 
perfection  of  the  proof-reading. 

All  editorial  matter  is  intended  to  convey  exact  encyclopedic 
information  rather  than  the  personal  opinions  of  the  editors,  and 
is,  moreover,  as  readable  as  it  is  accurate.  To  each  text  the 
editor  adds  (1)  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  (2)  the  bibliographical 
story  of  the  book,  (3)  terse  but  comprehensive  notes  on  the  text, 
(4)  a  list  of  authorities  on  the  subject  treated,  (5)  an  exhaustive 
index — a  total  of  from  20  to  60  pages  of  original  editorial  com- 
ment. 

The  Unit  Books  are  printed  in  a  plain  readable  type,  spaced 
to  insure  legibility,  on  an  opaque  "featherweight"  paper,  with 
a  proper  allowance  for  margins.  In  size  they  are  4^  x  7  inches — • 
small  enough  to  slip  into  your  pocket,  large  enough  to  stand  upon 
a  shelf  with  dignity.  They  are  offered  in  three  bindings:  stout 
linen  paper,  durable  crash  cloth,  and  plain  soft  leather.  The 
uniform  color  of  the  three  bindings  is  an  artistic  shade  of  green. 
The  cloth  and  leather  bindings  are  stamped  in  gold  leaf.  The 
Unit  Books  are  light  in  weight  because  of  the  special  paper  used, 


and  are  bound  flexibly  so  that  they  open  flat  in  the  hand  like  an 
Oxford  Bible. 

The  price  of  a  Unit  Book  is  determined  logically  by  the  num- 
ber of  pages  it  contains,  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  section, 
or  "unit,"  of  twenty-five  pages,  with  no  charge  for  a  paper 
binding,  with  an  extra  charge  of  thirty  cents  for  cloth  binding 
and  fifty  cents  for  leather.  This  unit  method  of  pricing  books  is 
eminently  just  and  reasonable  because  the  retail  prices  are  in 
exact  ratio  to  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

It  is  this  principle  of  proportionate  prices  which  the  general 
title  of  the  series  is  intended  to  emphasize.  This  idea,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  gist  or  substance  of  the  enterprise,  but  is  used 
as  an  advertising  means  to  an  end — that  end  being  the  wider 
circulation  of  books  hitherto  not  always  easily  accessible. 

Aside  from  reprints  proper  the  series  includes  books  of  refer- 
ence, manuals,  and  valuable  compilations,  and  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  this  phase  of  the  series  the  publishers  propose  to  devote 
for  the  immediate  future  their  chief  efforts.  The  series  already 
includes  six  compilations:  National  Documents,  Letters  and 
Addresses  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Letters  and  Addresses  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Letters  and  Addresses  of  George  Washington,  Letters 
and  Addresses  of  Grover  Cleveland,  and  Letters  and  Papers  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  We  intend  to  continue  this  branch  of  the 
series  until  it  embraces  in  separate  volumes  the  typical  letters 
and  addresses  of  all  the  most  prominent  and  popular  American 
statesmen. 

The  Unit  Books  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  cheapest 
series  of  good  American  made  books  ever  offered  to  American 
readers.  They  may  be  had  separately  or  in  any  combination 
you  prefer. 

Unit  Books  Now  Ready 

1  THE  MARBLE  FAUN    NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 

A  romance  of  thrilling  interest,  describing  artist  life  in 
Rome  and  evolving  a  mystery  which  the  artist  leaves  unsolved. 
21  units  (524  pp.).  paper  42c,  cloth  72c,  leather  92c,  postage  8c  extra. 

2  LETTERS  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

The  best  existing  collection  of  Lincoln's  writings,  excepting 
an  edition  priced  at  $10.  Should  be  read  by  every  loyal  American. 
16  units  (399  pp.),  paper  32c,  cloth  62c,  leather  82c,  postage  8c  extra. 


3  TALES  OF  MYSTERY    EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 

Twenty-one  short  stories  full  of  grim  humor  and  gruesome 
horror — the  best  of  Poe,  an  author  more  widely  read  to-day  than 
ever  before. 
21  units  (507  pp.),  paper  42c,  cloth  72c,  leather  92c,  postage  8c  extra. 

4  LIFE  OF  JESUS    ERNEST  RENAN 

One  of  the  most  popular  sacred  narratives  ever  written, 
notwithstanding    the    author's     erudition.     Every    professedly 
well-read  person  should  know  this  work. 
19  units  (452  pp.),  paper  38c,  cloth  68c,  leather  88c,  postage  8c  extra. 

5  PRUE  AND  I    GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS 

Prue  and  I  merits  the  fortune  of  being  taken  into  the  hearts 
of  all  its  readers,  though  it  is  a  fortune  so  rare  as  to  come  to  but 
two  or  three  books  in  a  generation. — W.  D.  HOWELLS. 
8  units  (176  pp.),  paper  16c,  cloth  46c,  leather  66c,  postage  8c  extra. 

6  DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  THE  AMERICANS 

MRS.  TROLLOPE 

A  vivacious  narrative  of  four  years'  residence  in  the  United 
States  in   1827-1831.     A  clever,   witty,  prejudiced  description 
of  the  rude  manners  of  our  grandfathers. 
17  units  (402  pp.),  paper  34c,  cloth  64c,  leather  84c,  postage  8c  extra. 

7  STUDY   OF  WORDS    ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH 

A  simple  reference  work,  giving  the  natural  history  of  words 
in  daily  usage.     A  useful  guide  to  those  who  want  to  improve 
their  diction  and  vocabulary. 
13  units  (320  pp.),  paper  26c,  cloth  56c,  leather  76c,  postage  8c  extra. 

8  NATIONAL  DOCUMENTS 

Notable  state  papers,  arranged  to  illustrate  the  growth  of 
our  country  from    1606  to  the  present  day.     A  documentary 
history.     A  unique  compilation. 
21  units  (504  pp.),  paper  42c,  cloth  72c,  leather  92c,  postage  8c  extra. 

9  LETTERS  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  THOMAS   JEFFERSON 

This  book  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  collection  of 
the  writings  of  this  great  patriot  published  in  a  single  volume 
and  sold  at  a  small  cost. 
13  units  (323  pp.),  paper  26c,  cloth  56c,  leather  76c,  postage  8c  extra. 


10  LETTERS  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

Of  the  hundred  or  more  books  containing  the  writings  of 
Washington  and  the  writings  of  others  about  Washington  this  is 
the  only  one  to  include  hi  a  single  volume  sold  at  a  small  cost, 
all  his  most  typical  letters  and  addresses. 

20  units  (489  pp.),  paper  40c,  cloth  70c,  leather  90c,  postage  8c  extra. 

11  LETTERS  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  GROVEB  CLEVELAND 

This  is  the  only  collection  of  the  representative  letters  and 
addresses  of  Grover  Cleveland. 

21  units  (510  pp.),  paper  42c,  cloth  72c,  leather  92c,  postage  8c  extra. 

12  ADDRESSES  AND  PAPERS  OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

This  is  the  only  collection  of  the  typical  addresses  and  state 
papers  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.     It  contains  also  a  few  letters. 
20  units  (499  pp.),  paper  40c,  cloth  70c,  leather  90c,  postage  8c  extra. 

Prospective  Unit  Books 

Letters  and  Addresses  Confessions  of  Rousseau 

John  Adams  The  Microscope          P.  H.  Gosse 

Benjamin  Franklin  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
Alexander  Hamilton  Motley 

The  Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist       Darwin 

Familiar  Letters  of  James  Howell  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea 
Boker's  Francesca  da  Rimini  Lieut.  Maury 

(with  a  comparative  study  of  A   Cyclopedia   of  Literary   Allu- 
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